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who caused this 
book to be written 



^evta days ffom yesterday I have not jefn oty beiovedt 
And sickness hath crept over me^ 

And t am become heavy in my lim frs, 

And am ynmiPLif/ui of mine awn body. 

Jf t/ie mosteT-physicians eome to mr, 

Afy heart hath no comfort of their remedies, 

And the magicians, no resource is in them. 

My malady is not diagnosed. 

Belter for me is my beloved than any remedieSt 
More important is she for me the entire compendium of 
medicine. 

My salvation is when she enters from without, 

When t see her, then am I well; 

Opens she her eye, my limbs are youn^ again; 

Speaks she, and I ant 

And when I entbroce her, she banishes evil, 

And it passes from me for seven days. 


An Egyptian love poem translated by Sir Alan Gatdiner 
from the Chester Dcatiy Papyrus, 
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A NOTE TO THE LEARNED 


THIS IS A BOOK FOR THE AMATEUR SY AS AMATEUR, FT OOES SOT 
claim to be cnulite. though factually it u a$ accurate as I on make 
it. My tnain object has been to inicrcst the many tliousands who 
would like to know ntore about Ancient Egypt, but are bctvildcred 
by the multitude of teamed works, many of them on highly spe^ 
cialiaed branches of Egyptology, which confroni them in the reter- 
ence libranes. 

This is not said to EotcsUlI criticism. Tiventy-four years' cxr 
perience in the writing of British Broadcasting Corporation doc¬ 
umentary programs lias taught me that d ‘'popular'* approach to a 
subject is no excuse for inaccuracy. So wide is the radio audioice 
that the writer cannot hope that his smallest error will go unde¬ 
tected- On the other hand erudition is not always accompanied by 
imagination. One of the penalties of profound learning is that, 
sometimes, the Egyptologist becomes so absorbed in the minutiae 
of his subject that in time he may become insensible to the wonder 
and beauty which first drew him to it. To this occupattonal disease 
the amateur b, happily, immune. He shares witli thousands of 
other oidinary folk the awe and delight which, during the recent 
war, drew thousands of Allied soldiers to the Egyptian Museum at 
Cairn. 

Public interest in things Egyptological is far more widespread 
than most scholars are aware. 1 discovered this when I wrote and 
produced for the B.B.C. a dramatic feaiureon the life of Eighteenth 
Dynasty Pharoah .\klmaicn, the "Heretic King.” For weeks after¬ 
ward letters arrived on mydesk, not only from professional Egypto!- 
ogisti, liut from men and women in many walks of life, all showing 
the keenest interest in and knowledge of die subject. One long and 
learned letter, politely correcting my chronology of die reign of 
Amenophis III, came Imm an elcvcn-year-old boy! Similar reac¬ 
tions foUow'ed other programs on jVncient Egypt: ‘‘ThL* Tomb 
Robbers of Thebca.*’ "The Lost Pharaohs." "The Tomb of Tutan- 
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khamLuif" acd "Mother of Cheops," It ^15 this ervidence of popubr 
mierest which ettcoutaged me to embiark upon ttiu work; tltat. at>d 
the kindJy promptings of my learned friends. Sir Alan GaniJner, 
D.Lttt.., and tliat wise and genile scholar, die late Professor New¬ 
berry. 0 . 1 i.£,. MA,. who died, alas, before this l>ook was hnished. 

If further justifuaiion is needed for another book on Egyptol¬ 
ogy, u is this. Until fairly recent years, Egyptian archaeology was 
hnaticed principally by men of wealth. Out of their pockets i^ne 
the funds not only for cKcavation but for what was often cejuaUy 
expciuive, the scientifir puhheatton of the hiidings* roday, when 
both eitcavation and publication arc far mote costfy than they were, 
scholars can no longer rely on wealthy patrons. There is, of course, 
the gallant fCgypt Enplaratton Society, which itas sponsored such 
splendid iratk in the past and which still, in spite of depleted funds 
and rising costs, manages to send expeditions to dig in the Sudan. 
It is obvious, however, that in the future, archaeologists must de¬ 
pend increasingly on state sutisidies. For instance, in vg^S the Egypt 
Explotaiiofi Society was successful in obtaining a modest British 
Treasury grant to help finance its "dig" at Amarah West. This is 
the Bist lime such a grant has been made, a gesture whitti reflects 
great credit on the British govemmeni. The French government 
has for long subsidized the work of its scholars in Egypt, and if 
Great Britain is to maintain tlje traditions esiabtiidicd by such 
great Egyptologists as Pciric. de Caris Davies, Carnarvon, Carter, 
and many others, there must lie an increasing measure of state 
suppon, backed by informed public opinion. 

Egyptolt^ts as a class are shy birds, hating piibltrJty and 
rightly sensitive to anything which might vulgarize the science to 
which they have devoted their lives. Some of tisem may read this 
book. May I suggest to them that any book which honestly tries to 
present their work to a wider audience ilian dial of the university 
lecture room may be of some service to Egyptology? 

Leonard Cottieix, 


July 5, igGo 
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THE DYNASTIES OF ANCIENT EGYPT 
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The Land and 
Its History 

ntK tJlKtl OF EOVPT IS SIX HUTimBU MtLES UCmG AN® BOUNUTO BV 

t’Bwxi r^c^csof n^ked limeslonc hills itfliich lomeiimci appixaidi and 
sometimes TCtire £r<rtd eacb olficrK Jcivitig between thou an asw- 
age l>Teadih of scTfcn mileSr On the North they widjcm and disap- 
peaij giving place to a manhy nseadem plain which estends to the 
Mediterranean lOasl. On the South they are no Fongf^r of limfr 
stone, but oi granite; they naiTOW to a point: they close in until 
they almost touch; aikl throiigh the narrow gate thus lormed the 
River Nile Jc^ifn with a foat into the vaJIeyt and mm north ti> 
wards the 

In the winter and spring it rolls a languid stream through a 
dry and dusty plain- But in the summer an extr-tardinary thing 
happens. ITie river grows troubled and swift; it turns red as blood, 
and then green: it rise^ it swelU. till at kitglb. overflowing its 
banks, it covers tht adjoining land to the base of the billi on either 
side. The whole valley becomes a lake from which the villagies rtse 
like islands^ lor they are built on artificial mounth- 

So Wmwood Rcade began his great work Thr Martyrditm of 
Afnn and there could be no ^tter introduction to a book on Egypt. 
For die Nile is Egypt. \Vc remember when crossing the river on 

[ ^5 ] 
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our way lo Tell'el*AinatTia, tht Aiab boatman turned to us and 
said. "Egypt is the gift of the Nite, at»d the Nile b the gift of the 
good Cod* Therefore we are aJi the children of Cod." 

Why did the earliest civilization on earth grow up beside this 
great river? Because civilization can only flourish where com muni- 
ties can live togetiter tn one spot over long periods of time. Ten 
thousand yean ago, before man had learned to control bis environ¬ 
ment. there were few places on eanJi which were favorable to ji^r- 
maiientsctilement. Man ^vas a nomad, always moving from place to 
place in search of fresh hunting or grazing grounds. Sometimes he 
would plant a snatch crop, reap it, and mos'e on again, but tie never 
stayed long in one place. 

Although it is not generally agreed, it seems probable that the 
earliest inhabitants of the Nile Valley came from the south, passing 
up the coast of the Red Sea and entering Egypt through the Wadi 
Hamamai. The Ancient Egyptians themselves believed that their 
ancestor came from the land of Punt, which is now called Somali¬ 
land. These nomadic peoples, of Hamiik stock, found a valley of 
papyrus and reed marshes, inhabited by hippopotami and (ither 
beasts whicJi have since been driven south. They also found the 
most fertile soil in the world, brought down for tliein anniiaNy 
From the niountains of Abyssinia, 

I*or ihc ma7ii'e!i>n& fertility of Egypt h due to a unique geo- 
graphical circumstance. The great lakes. Victoria and Albeit, like 
cisterns fed by the equatorial rains, provide the uapcius which 
drives the mighty river through a thousand miles of parched desert 
which otherwise would swallow it* Bm the amiuaj ncxxling is due 
to atiodier cause. Once a year the Wgh mountains of Abyssinia in¬ 
tercept the rain douds of the Indian Ocean as they move north. 
The falling rain fitlj the dried-up beds of the Aibara and the Blue 
Nile, tributaries of the White Nile. 

The torrential outllow of these two rivers swells the White 
Nile, unul. when released from the imprisoning cliffs which wall it 
m oo its course through Nubia, it overflows its bajiks and spreads 

[ 16) 
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over the lovr-lytng land to the north, carrying the Abysattuan mud 
which is the source of Egypt's fettility. Thus, when tJie dood re¬ 
ceded, all the prcJiistoric inhabitants of the Talley had to do was to 
cast their seed, which, in good season, would give them a year's 
crop in reium for a few weeks' work. The petpeiual sunshine did 
the rest. No wonder the wanderers elected to nay in the valley, 

How'ever, it was not the "gift of die Nile" which made them 
tmo a civitired comtnunity, but the fact that sotneiimcs the gift 
was withheld. In some years there would be a “had Nile." The 
tropical rains would be tnsuiiicient to provide enough soil, or they 
woidd be so heavy that the Hoods would rise too high, siveepitig 
awray houses and villages and drowning men and cattle. When this 
happened, the people starved. In Professor Glanville's words, "The 
Nile’s annual flood is the key to success or failure of agricuSturc. 
Most that is significant in Ancient Egyptian dvilisation derives 
from this fact-—from the central control of Govemment to the 
conservative temper of the peasant.’’ 

Gradually, over scores of centuries, die primitive Egyptians 
learned to control the river. Tlie mote iniclligent among them 
noiked that die rising of the tvatcr coincided W'ilh certain aspects 
of the stars. This led to astronomical observation and the invention 
of the calendar. They learned to keep records of the level of the 
river at difFercnt seasons over 3 number of years, and from these 
they could predict with some accuracy the extent of the inniial 
flooding. The necessity of keeping records led natuialty to the in- 
vendon of writing—first as a few primitive symbols which later 
developed into a written language of conslderablr flexibility. 

They also mastered the science of hydraulics, digging dykes, 
irrigation canals, and reservoirs in which the surplus water could 
be stored against a had season. Again, the annua! obliteration of 
landmarks made it necessary to devise a precise system of surveying, 
so that the land could be accurately reparrded. and this led to the 
development of geometry which was applied later to ilic planning 
of building!!. It is therefore true to say that Uie Great Pyramid and 
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all ihe odicT airJittcctunLl marrels of AiicEeni Eg)'pt owe thdr 
origin to the Nile. 

This struggle to master the Nile threw up an iatellcctual elite 
—the mathemaiicians, astnonoiueTs, and cngincen. And since, 
among primitive races, science is closely linked wtdi religion, these 
men were also priesu. Simultaneously there arose another flaw of 
rulers, the military The prosperous inhahitants of the valley 
must have excited die envy of the nomadic desert tribes. And in 
tlie stiliscqueni lighting, the bravcu and cleverest suldiers rose to 
the lop. becumiug the natural leaders and founding an herediury 
aristocracy. 

All these developments took place long before Egypt became 
a uniteii nation. Along the six^huntlred-mile length of the river, 
hemmed in on d»e east and west by die enclosing dcsens, lived 
scores of tribes, each with Us Icical ciiicf and ruling caste, its local 
priests serving a ttical god_ Of these gods, joroc were deified chief¬ 
tains, the “greai lathcts” of the tnb« or Gomiminities. Some were 
birds, animab, or reptiles. Some were totems, such as trees, rocks, 
or pillars. For instance there was Sobfc. (he croaxlilc fod; Ape{t), 
the hippopouimm-goddessr Bes, the god of music, singing, and 
dancing; Ubaste. the cat .goddess of Bubastis; and Saklimc(t), the 
lioness-goddess of Mentphis. Over two thousand of these primitive 
gods have been recorded, ft is imp>rtant to rememlier thb when 
try ing to understand tlic complexities of Egyptian religion. To moat 
of (he Ancient Egyptians it must have been as bewildering as it is 
10 m. tveij when Egypt became a unified state, tltere tvasn'i a 
utiivcTial stair religion. The simple peasant continued to woiship 
lits local god, even though that deity might owe a temporairy al- 
legiaiicc to the god of the ruling dynasty. But wc will deal more 
fully wUii Egyptian religion in later chapters. 

Throughout tlits archaic period of primitive civilization the 
iitdependcni tribes fought among each other. Sometimes an ambi- 
lious cbidtain would conquer several of his neighbors and form 
a powerful federation agaiiut which his rivals would also have to 
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combine. Tliusj gradonHy the units of government grew laTgcr^ 
untU toh’ard tiie end of this prcdynastic periods 21s it is called. Egypt 
was divided into ryvo Kingdoms, the Nortb and (Jie South. The 
Southern King tontrolied the river valley down to tJtc Delu, The 
Northern King ruled the Delta itself. 

This archaic division persisted in theory long after the whole 
ixiuntry had been united. One of the Pharaoh’s titles was ahvays 
"King o£ Upper Egypt and Ljoiver Egypt,'" and to keep up the Rctiou 
there was a double palace, a double granary, and so forth. I^ow• 
ever, this period of division actually came to an end in aljoui 5*00 
a.c. when Menes, who was also called Narmer, conquered the 
whole country and for the first time brought Egypt under a jingle 
ruler. It was with Mcncs that the dynasties bt^n, and with them 
the beginning of recorded history. 

.A word concerning these dynasties. Throughout this book the 
reader will find frequent mentiun of the Fourth Dynasty, die Sixth 
Dynasty, the Eightecntl) Dynasty and others. At ihe commence¬ 
ment of this chapter he will find a table of dynasties siiltdis'ided 
into the principal periods such as the Old, the Middle, and the New 
Kingdoms, These classifications arc useful as a guide but it should 
be remembered that they are to some extent aThitmy and anificml. 
They were first drawn up by an Egyptian historian named hfanetho 
(alxnir 305-88j a.c.) who wrote a history of his country in Greek, 
He divid^ the names of tlie Pharaohs which had tome down to 
him into thirty royal houses, or dynasties. His list b not accurate. 
Not all his divisions are correct and he missed om a nutnlwr of 
dynasties, but the list has been in use for so tong by historians that 
they coniimte to use it for the sake of convenience. 

.Since each chapter of this book describes some notable monu¬ 
ment nr arcliaeotogicsl discovery, readers who are not Earn i liar 
with Egyptian history may like to have a general outline to wtiich 
they can relate ibe various subjects. The rest of this chapter will 
therefore be a brief survey of the liiitorkal period, particularly the 
Old. Middle, and tlic New Kingdoms, with a note of die principal 
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features of Egyptian rtKg[ion, Any reader who is altci^c lo tlatcs 
lias our wami sympathy, and if he should decide to sl:im through 
or even skip this introductory chapter, he will still be able to enjoy 
whnt follows. But tliough tJie fascination of Ancient Egypt does not 
lie in its rcconls of war and conquest, but in the details of cvetyday 
life, these details cannot be fully appreciated w'ithoui some knowl¬ 
edge of the main strtictnre. 

When, thirty centuries before Christ, Mencs founded the 
Fim Dynasty, most of the characteristic features of Egyptian dvili- 
CTtion were already present. It is believed that hieroglyphic writing 
arose veiy rapidly just liefore the First Dynasty, and during the 
time of Menes we can almost see it developing before our eyes 
It might be thought that few objects could have survived, dating 
from these pioneers of Egypt's past, but when the distinguished 
English archaeologist Petrie excavated the tombs of the Fim Dy¬ 
nasty Kings at Abyctos he found articles of paUcc furniture in 
ivory and alabaster revealing Bne artistry and craftsmanship, 
beau.tfnlly fashioned jewelry, inclnding a gold ornament in- 
scTjbcd with iJiir name of Mencs. whicli may have been warn by 
the King himself. 

Those to whom the tomb of Tutankhamun represents remote 
anuquuy might reflect on the fact that, to Tutankhamtin. Menw 
was as Mcient as Nero is to us. Although Mena chose to be buried 
near his native This, hi Upper Egypt, he established his capiiat at 
Memph». near what is now Cairo. Memphis became the roy^l 
city and center of govermnent for the next thousand years. 

Stiidena all the period of the first two dynasties fssoo- 
r70o^«-c.J ,hc Archaic Period, k was a time of consolidario; ami 
development following the conquest of the Notilieni by tJ,e Soutli- 
em Kingdom and there are records ol frequent rebellions by the 

kings northern subjects. It was also a„ age of economic develoi^ 
mcnL 

ivritiue of this period in A History of Egypt 
«ys: The kings were constantly laying out new estates ami buiJd- 

[ =0 J 
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ing n^w palacesp templrs and stTOrigbolds. Public: v/otks, like t!it 
opentiig o£ ErrtgaUon ouiab or die wall of Mtne$ above Mcoiplib, 
show their solicit tide for the ecouoiitU; resources of the kingdooii 
as well a$ a skill in eiigi peering and a high concept Ion oE govem- 
mciu, * . 

Next comes a succession of four dynasties, fxoni the Third 
to the Sixth, which together constitute ihc Old Kingdom {t 7 &o~ 
^2*^0 B.n). This was a period of vigcirom growths svhert the kings 
wielded supreme and absolute authority. Central tied power w^as 
essential to die pr05|>erity of the land, lor only in this way could 
the economy o( the whole country be co-oitliriaied. Under the 
Pharaohs of the Old Kingdom this condition was ax:hie\'ed. E^gyp 
tlans of later centuries looked back upon these kings as a race of 
Tiuns and their period as a Golden Age. Through their unclial- 
Icnged control of mait power they were able to carry out public 
works ai^d to raise monurnents which still inspire awe even in lilt 
twentieth century. These were die pyramid builders: Djoser* 
whose Step Pyramid b the first large stnictute in stone known in 
htSEOry; .Snofru, who built the first true pyramid: ^nd, greatest of 
alb Cheops, builder ot the Great Pyraiiitd at Giza, a monument 
w^hich* down to the beginning of the ninetcendi century, remained 
the highest building in the world. 

The rule of these monarchs was aiithortLarian in the extreme. 
Tlie king was a gixi, descended from the sun-god Rc, and round 
him gathered his courtiers and high ofTteiab through whoin he 
coiuralted every department of administration. In these early days 
the chief officcis were usually of the ropl family. Sometimes ihe 
Vizier or prime miubter of the land would be the king’s eldest 
son. 

Upper and Lower Egypt were divided into provinces or nomes 
as the)' were called later^ each with its own governor with his own 
land office, treasury, court of jusuce> and militia, together wiiIi tfie 
nmUirude of the scribes who served these departments. In the 
beginning of the Old Kingdom tliese provincial govcoiors, who 
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were often of roynl bloo], lived at court with the king:, -w-ho could 
then keep a t^t bold on the adminiatrat Ion of the entire country. 

According to BreaMed. ‘'in the ilivruetb century before Clirisi 
it [the Old Kingdom] had reached an elaborate development of 
state functions under local olTiciats such as was not found in Europe 
until far down in the hialoty of the Roman Empire.” 

The chief deity was the sun-god Re, who was served by a 
porverful priesthood at On (later called Heliopolis). Ciaduaily this 
priestJtood assumed greater influence over the court, until in the 
Fifth Dynasty (£56o-±4to e.c.) the name of the reigning king ah 
ways included Uie name of the god—e-g-, Sahure, NdfertrkcTC. 
Shepseskere, Nuserre. These kings built, near modem Ahusir. elaIs¬ 
orate sun temples for the god, tlie central feature of eacli being 
an obelisk, symbol of Re, enclosed by a large courtyard, .A thousand 
years later one of die clucf titles of the Pharaoh was still "Son of 
Re.” 

The nobles lived in largE, spacious villas of wood and mud- 
brick, lightly constructed to suit the climate. Even the palace of 
the king was similarly Eiuilt. This is why most of the dommic 
buildings of .Ancient Egypt have disappeared save for a few fouii< 
dattons, whereas ihe tombs and temples, being buiU of enduring 
stone, have survived. Tltc poor of the town lived in stfualid mtid 
hovels huddled close together, though on the Urge country estates 
the lot of the poor was easier. The armies of workmen who labored 
on the Pharaoh's great works lived to huge barracLs, a multitude 
of liny rooms with connecting galleries under one roof. 

In art the freedom of the craftsman was consttained by a rigid 
reltgiaus convention, but within the limits set by this convention, 
perhaps because of Uiem, tlie Old Kingdom sculptors produced 
work of an austere beauty and majesty. This work, in the writer's 
opinion, was never equalled by Egyptian craftsmen of hier cen¬ 
turies. The wonderful dioritc statue ol Chephren. in the Cairo 
Museum, epitomucs this ait in all its dignity and power (Plate aoj. 
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The Sixlh Dynast)', which lasted about 150 years, saw a gradual 
weakening of the royal authority, Tlie nobles who under previous 
monarchs had lived at court now settled in thetr nonies and in¬ 
creased their personal power. Just as in England's feudal age. the 
poovinda) haruns eventuaJly became powerful enough to challenge 
the authority of the king, And when the Sixth Dynasty ended in 
a»70 £.c., it was followed by an age of confusion, Historiam call 
this, die period of the Seventh to the Tcjith Dynasties, the ftrrf 
fn/ermediflle Period. We need not linger over it. 

With the Eleventh Dynasty began the second of the nrain 
periods into which, for convenience, we divide Egyptian lilstory: 
the Afiddfr Kirtgdom (s 100-1700 n.c.). After one hundred years 
of anarchy in which Egypt seems to have suffered an Asiatic in- 
vasion, power passed to a family of nomarchs, i.e.^ a group of pro¬ 
vincial nobles whose seat was at liermontliis in Upper Egypt. 
Nearby was a smalt prwincial town, later called Tliebcs by the 
Creeks, which became the leading city of the South under its nom- 
arch Inicf. His son, another Intef, assumed royal honors and be^ 
come the first king of the Elevisith Dynasty, Tltese were the be- 
ginnings of the rise of Thebes, an obscure town which was to 
become the capital of Egypt and subsequently of an empire which 
inctuded most of the known world- 

'ITiis transfer of power to the South, however, did not take 
place immediately. Amcnemhet I founded lus capital at a place 
which he named Itjtowc, from which be vras in a better posttton 
10 control the Nonhem nomarchs. The kings of the Eleventh and 
Twelfth Dynasties made war on these powerful lords who no.w 
ruled their tturttories like little Pharaohs. 

One of the greatest of the kings of this period was .Amenemhet, 
founder of the Twelfth Dynasty in eooo B.c. ,An inscription scatesr 
. he restored that which he found ruined; that whkh a city 
had taken from its neighbour; while he causf?d city to know its 
boundary with city, establishing their landmarks like the heavens. 
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diatinguishing their 'waters according to w hat was in the wHctngs, 
inveslLgatitig according to tJiai whic;ii was oE oid, because he so 
greatly loved jiutice“ (Breasted's traits La liou). 

The hfiddle Kingdotti has been called Egypt's feudal age. 
The Fliaraohs of this period, men such as Anienemhet, Sesostris 11 . 
Sesostris 111 , though they eventually secured control of the country, 
never wielded the absolute potver cominanded by die Memphite 
kings. The king had to rule through the nomarctu, keeping cori' 
stant watch lest any of them should become too powerful. He 
Doiv employed professional soldiers called "followers of his maj' 
esty." In addition he was able to call on his feudatories to supply 
men and arms for the many foreign expediiions of Ur is period. 
Tlie Pharaohs of the Middle Kingdom pushed the frontier souih- 
ward iniO' Nubia- Sesostris 1 , Amenemhet's successor, carried the 
war above the Second Cataract, Amenemhet 11 reopeued the gold 
mines of Sinai in the northeast, and Sesostris III caused h» engi¬ 
neers to cut a channel sSo feet long and 5^ feet wide through the 
granite of the First Cataract to enable his wargatieys to sail fiirtlier 
up the rivet. He also invaded Syria for the first time. Thb was a 
period of foreign conquest and trade expansion. 

In reUgioii Re, the sun-god. remained supreme, and other 
priesthoods began to identify their local gods with liim. Amun, 
the God of Thebes, was pronounced to be a manifestation of Re; 
hU name was changed to Amun-Re, an important development as 
we shall see when we study the rise of Thebes. 

But tlie most interesting religious dcvelopmcni of tfie Middle 
Kingdom was die rise of the Osiris cult- To understand tfiis we 
must take a brief backward glance at Egypt's prehistory, like most 
primitive peoples the ancestors of the Ancient Egyptians Jiad iheir 
folk mydts which explained the origin of the world. They believed 
that in the beginning only the ocean existed, and on this otean 
appearct! an egg (in some versions a flower) liom whith was bom 
die sun-god. He hail four children, Geb and Shu, Tefntu and Nut. 
Planting their feet on Geb, Shu and Tefnut raised their sister 
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Nut to the heavens^ Thus Ceb became tltc earth, Sim and Tefaut 
the atmosphere, and Nut the sky, 

Ceb and Nut had four children, OsIHs and Isis, Nephthys 
and SetJu Osiris succeeded to the throne of his father and governed 
the world wisely and justly, aided by his sister Isis, whom he mar , 
tied. Seth, jealous of his brother’s power, plotted to destroy ium 
and eventually succeeded, afterward cutting die body of Osiris into 
pieces which he buried in several parts of Egypt. The head he 
buried at Ab)'do5. The faithful Isis recovered the scattered frag> 
ments of her husband’s corpse and with the aid of the jackaUgod 
Anti bis, who subsequently became the god ol cmt^Llmment, re¬ 
animated iu Though unable to retuni to his life on earth, Ostrts 
passed to the undenvorld, ivhcre he became the god of the dead 
and later the judge of souls. Isis bore a son, Horus (Plate i), who 
took revenge on his uncle Seth, defeating the usurper in battle 
and winning back ht$ father's throne. 

This legend became the most popular of all Egyptian folk 
myths. It never lost iu hold on the people, because of its human 
appeal, Isis becoming the prototype of the loyal wife and mother, 
Horus tile ideal sou. in the Middle Kingdom, which we are now 
considering, U developed into the leading cult, and Abydos, sup¬ 
posed burial place of the head of Oslrts, became a place of pilgrirtr- 
age. Every year thousands hocked to Abydos to h'atch a dramatic 
re^naettneut of scenes in Uie life of Osiris, and to follow the pro¬ 
cession of tile god’s body to his supposed tomb. Abydos thus be¬ 
came one of the most sacred places in Egypt, Noble families sought 
burial there, and humbler folk, who could not ahord a tomb, 
erected memorial tablets in the hope that the god of the dead would 
rememtier their names. It was during the Middle Kingdom cliat 
the conception of Osiris as a judge of soitis became predominant, 
and for ilie first time the idea of accountability in the afterlife for 
sim committed on earth began to take hold of the human mind. 

take that of the Old Kingdom, the latter end of the Middle 
Kuigdum was chaos following a succession of weak rulers. Then 
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cante a perioct of about. 150 yean when Egypt waj invaded and oc¬ 
cupied by die Hyksot or shepherd-kin^ from Asia. Of this period 
Emm the Fourteenth to the Seventeenth Dynasties very little is 
known, except that u was an age of bitter internal struggle. Finally 
the Hyksos were driven out by a succession of rulers of whom the 
most famous were named Seknetre. The son of the last of these, 
Kamose, pursued the Asiatics into Syria, and became undisputed 
king of Egypt with hU capital at lliebes, the iiomc of his family. 
Thus began the Eighteenth Dynasty, and the commencement 
of Egypt's greatest imperial expansion, and epoch known to histo¬ 
rians as tfie A'ew fTtipire (1555-7111 Each of Kamose's suc- 
cessots extended hb conquests, luitil Tuthmosis lil (Plate e), 
greatest of the warriqi-tings, raised the military glory of Fgypi to 
its highest point. In campaign after campaign lie subdued the Asi¬ 
atics of the norili and east, the NuhiaTu of die soutlt, and the 
Libyans of the VVestem Desert—even the islands of the eastern 
Mediterranean. Again and again he returned to his Imperial capital 
Thebes, bearing the spoils of the world to lay before the Theban 
god Aniun. 

"I have come, giving thee to smite the princes of Djiihl, 

I have hurled diem beneath thy feet iimung their highlands, 

I have maile iJtcm lee thy majesty as Lord of Radiance, 

So that thou hast shone in their faciis like my iniage.” 

So Amun is made to address die Pharaoh iu a famous hymn of 
victory. Thebes, in Upper Egy pt, was now die greaiest city of the 
world, adorned with splendid tcniples, palaces, and monuments, 
itsquap crowded with sfiips. The kings liollowcd out great rock- 
cut tombs for dicmselves in die Theban hills. Six hundred miles 
down the river, the moiiarchs of the Old Kiogdom slept forgotten 
in their pyramids, already a diousand years old, while around them 
lay the neglected temples of their god, who had now to siiaxe his 
divine authority with the Tain-headed god of Thebes. 

In time the Amun priestlujod grew 40 rich and powerful that 
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TutlimcMts IV, grandson of die greas Tudimosis, again began lo 
favor the priests of Re, whcMe ccnier of tt'orship was at Ifeliopolu. 
His son. (he luxury-ioving Amenophb III, carried this uioveinent 
a stage fttnher. In his reign arose a small cott worshiping the Aten, 
who&e symbol was ihe sun's disc with descending rays. This move- 
meot was parity poiiticaJ, as the king now ruled a large empire 
which iududed peoples to whom the Egyptian gods tvere unfamilar. 
By encouraging the woisliipof the suirgod, with whom he identi* 
lied himsell, the astute Amenophis may have becai seeking to es¬ 
tablish a universal religion which all liis subjects, Egyptian and 
foreign, could accept. 

The successor of Amenciphis III was diat htscinaung enigma, 
Akhciateu, which name he adopted after bnakfng completely with 
Amun worth ip and establishing a new capital at Tell-el-Atnama, 
roughly midway between Thebes and modem Cairo. Here, with 
hia queen, the lovely NcEreiiti of the world-famed portrait bust, 
and surrounded by Iiis courtiers. hedcTOted himsclt to tlie worship 
of the Aten. Meanwhile, one by oue, his overseas possessions slipped 
from his grtisp. 

Akhnateii has had more written about him than any other 
Pharaoh, some writers seeing in him a reiigious nevoluiiotiaty and 
the first monotheist, others a hedonistic weakling who almost lost 
an empire. Hb reigu w'as also associated with a freer, more natural¬ 
istic, if scniirwluit decadent art, which is seen at its best in the palace 
furniture of one of his successors, Tuiankliamun. During die reign 
of the latter king, the priests ol Amun regained their supremacy, 
the court relumed to Tiicbes, and the name of the hatod ''Heretic 
King” was hacked out of his monuments. The triumph of Amun 
was complete and down to the end of the Theban period he reigned 
as chief god (Plate 5), Wiili the short rdgn of .\y, who had been 
one rrf Akhnaien's minisiets. die Eighteenth Dynasty came to an 
end with luostof Tuihmosis Ill's Asiatic dominions lost, 

Some of diem were rcconijtiered by die founder of the Nine* 
teenth Dynasty, Sethi I. Both Sethi aud Ratnesses II, who followed 
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him, vraged war in ujutliwesi Asia and swrcndcd in regaining con’ 
urol (rf Paiesilnc, though Syria remained part of the Kiitite empire. 
Rame&ses u the name most dosety associated with the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Dynasties. Ramesses IJ, of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
Vi'as a devotee of Amun to whom he built many temples, the walls 
of which arc carved with vivid reliefs representing the ting's con¬ 
quests and vjciori^. In fact r)nc becomes a little dred of Ramesses, 
particularly his oft depicted Batde of Kadesh. which he almost 
lost through his inept generalship, diough (according to the in- 
scriptiom) bis personal valor saved the day, 

A later Ramesses, the dtird of the line, was a much more able 
general. He had to contend with repeated attacks by the Libyans 
of the Western Desert. These he decisively defeated, but his great¬ 
est victory was gained over the '*$03 peoples” moving down upon 
Egypt from Syria, Not only did he crush these invadeia on land, 
but also in a great sea battle, the hrst of which there Is any histori¬ 
cal record. Like his predect^s&or he had these trtumplis depicted 
on the walb of his temple at Tlicbes. His reign represented a peak 
in Egypt's miiitary history. The eight Rame$se$ wiio fotlow'ed had 
little in common with the conqueror but his name, and when the 
last died in 1090 s.c,, the Twentieth Dynasty was at an end and 
notfiing remained of the Egyptian empire but 4Nubia"“tlic land of 
Kjish.'* 

After the aesthetic changes introduced by Akhnaten, the art 
of Egypt regained its former grandeur and dignity, though some of 
the delicate grace of the Amama period remained. Still mudt of 
the sculpture of this time, particularly the temple reliefs, tended 
10 be mechanical and repetitive. It seemed as if art were hrmly 
fixed in a conventional mold which was impossible to breaA The 
kings continued to be buried in the great Nccropoliiin the Theban 
hills, and their deep rtick<(U loiubs, hewn out of the moumain, 
arc perhaps the most striking memoriat of Egypt's imperial age. 

in religion, the priesthood managed to combine the principal 
culu of Amun, Re, and Ptah into a complcii and rather bewildering 
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thcoIo^caJ systetn, tiv wfijch the hundred and one mittor gods also 
had to be fitted. The paintings on the waNs of the royal tombs at 
Thebes depict the journey of the deceased through the caverns 
of the Duat, or underworld. In the sun-god's boaL Near the end 
of this perilous journey, during which he was questioned by a mul¬ 
titude of gods and demons, the dead king entered the jiidgnacnt 
halt of Osiris, where, with IsLs, Nephthys. and other deities, the 
Cod of the Dead deetdetl wheiiier or not he was fit to be deified, 
and become himself an Osiris i Plate 4). 

At the end of the Twetiiietli Dynasty power passed to the High 
Priest of Amun, Hrihor, although die nominal king. Eta messes XI, 
still maintained the fiction of Pliaraoitic autliority. At the same 
time the unity of Egypt came to an end. VVhile Hriltor ruled in 
Thebes, an independent prince, .Nesubenebded. cominanded the 
delta. Manetho calls him the first king of the Twenty-first Dynas^, 
hut in actual fact Thebes was now iTidepejidcni, thougli for a brief 
time Faynudjem, Hrihor** second successor, gained control of die 
whole country. 

During this time of decadence, Tliebes steadily declined in 
importance. This was the period of the great tomb robberies de¬ 
scribed in a later chapter. Abroad, conditions were no lie tier and 
during the Twenty-fint Dyna.siy the Israelites, overcoming the 
Phi I urines, gained increasing control of Palcsiiiie. 

Most of the mDiiutnenu and archaeological discoveries de¬ 
scribed in the following chapters belong to die pcrl^ already 
covered, so we will summariac the remainder of Egyptian history 
very briefiy. From the bcgintiing of the Twenty-first Dynasty {1090 
B.c.) to the end of the Twenty-fourth Dynasty (712 B.c.) Egypt was 
rul^ by Libyan and then Nubian kings. 

Among die Libyan, Shosheuk, the first Pharaoh of the Twenty- 
third Dynasty (745-724 b.c.) has a certain intcrot. He fought 
several campaigns in Palestine and is certainly the Shishak. King 
of Egypt” mentioned in the Old 1 estatnent. One ol iiis pretleccs- 
Bors married his daughter to King Solomon? “And Solomon made 
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affinity with Pharaoh king of r.gypt, ami took PJmraoh'i daughter, 
and hrougiii her into the city of David , , 

Later, when Solomon ([narrcled with Jeroboam, "the mighty 
man of valor," the latter sought the protection of the PharaoJi; 
"And Jeroboam arose, and fled into Egypt, unto Sliiihak, King of 
Egypt, and was in Egypt unto the death of Solomon," 

in the fifth year of the reign of Solomon’s successor. Reho- 
boam, ShosJienk invaded Palestine and Judea in cotwidenible force, 
encouraged no tioubt by the exiled jeroboato. Accoidjug to the 
Book of Kings: "... it came to pass in the fifth year of Rchoboam. 
that Shtshak king of Egypt, came up agaiast Jenualcmi and he 
took away the treasures of tiie house of tlve Lord, and the treasures 
of the king’s house; he even took away alt; and tie look away ail 
die shields of gold which Solomun had made, . , 

As always, the Hebrew ptieii-chraniclers ascribed the disostn' 
to the isiaelites' neglect of Jehovah. There are the usual charges 
of wxioray, and that they "did evil in the sight of the Lord, and 
they provoked him to jealousy witfi sins which they had com¬ 
mitted . , ." 

Bui it seems clear that Shoshenk was merely using Jcrofxsanr’i 
quarrel to reassert his anmlral right to his Patestinian provinces, 
whose pcity armies woutil be no match for Shoshenk s powerful 
force of Libyan mercenaries. 

This was the first time a Pliataoh iiad penetrated Asia for 
nearly three hundred years, atid for a time it must have seemed 
tliat the great days of the empire were returning. The prosperity 
of the kingdom at ihU time is shown in the vast temple donations, 
and in the liuiltiings erected at Tiicbcs, and BuUasiis. the delia 
town which was now the royal seat. However, under succeeding 
kings this prosperity waned, there was civil war and revolt and in 
about 745 E.C. a new dymuty arose, founded by another Bubastite 
bioiiy. Once again a deficiency of power at the center led to the 
rw of many independent city states which were fretjuently at war 
with each other, and after thirty-three turbuJent years a Nubian 
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lOT-d Eating ads-antagt of ihe unset lied staic oE Egypt. l<?fl *)«* ar¬ 
mies down ilje Nile Valley and in a britliani campaign capnned 
lown after town and Bnally bmught Egypt under Jiis rule. His 
name was Piantbi. and there is Kimetliiiig in hla chronicle which 
makes him sund out as a human being, unlike most of the Pharaohs 
who have left formal records of their conquests. 

There is a story about him wiiich is often told but is worth 
repeating- When, after a bitter siege, he captured die town of 
Hermopolis, Namdot, its defeated ting, showed him the palace 
stables. "Then.’* says the chronidc. "his Majesty proceeded to tJie 
stahTc of tlie horses and die quarters of die foals, 'When he saw 
that they had suflered hunger he said. 'I say as Re loves me , . , 
it is morergrievorn to my heart (hat my liorses have suffered hun^ 
than anv evil deed thou hast dune in die prosecuiiuti of diy desire. 

i 

(Breasted's translation.) 

Somehow one radier Ukeis Piankhi. 

Tficrc must have been great sufferiog among the common 
people of Egypt during Uiis period. Deprived of a strong central 
government, they were at the mercy of any local [yrani who man¬ 
aged to seire power. There were revolts against extortionate tax¬ 
ation. followed by bloody repression. Worse was to follow when, 
after Pionkhi's succe^ors. Shahaka, Shabataka. and Taharka.^had 
ruled for half a cemury. Egypt was invaded by the armies of the 
great Assyrian king, .\shurbanipaS. Even 1 hebes itself was plun¬ 
dered and humed by the savage -Assyrian troops. 

The prophet Nahum, foretelling the coming destruction of 
Nineveh, wrote: "Art thou better than populous No [Thct^j dial 
was situate among the rivers, that had the waters round a ^ut a, 
whose rampjari was the sea. and lier wall was of the sea K^ia 
aud Egvp* were her strength, and it was infinite. . . , Yet s e ^ 
carried away, she went into captivity . • , they cast ok or cr 
honourable men, and all her great mm were bouiuJ in chains. . . . 

Nineveh fell, the Assyrians withdrew their gatrison. and oii« 
again a native dynasty arose, the Twetity-sixih, Tfte foundet of 
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wBj Psaramctitliiis from the delta town of Saii. Egyptologists writing 
of iJie Spirit Periorf (1565-5*5 refeTTtng to this plosc of 

Egyptian history. Tliis was the time of the sooHcd ‘'renaissance/* 
a misleading term in die writer's opinion Ijrcamc it was not a time 
of vigprous rebirth but of revived atdiaism. Surveying their con- 
iractri dominions from theii capita) in the delta, tJve rulers and 
priests of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty looked back nosialgieally to 
the giants of the Old Kitigdom. the pyramid builders, who were 
as remote from them as Psammeikhus is from us. They studied and 
reproduced the ancietu religious texts, revived the ritual and tried 
to imitate the art of that far-off age. To the modcru observer there 
is much iliat is pleasing in the an of the Twenty-sixth Dynasty, 
but it should be remembered tliat unlike the European Renaissance 
tlie Saitic Period was not a starting point from wbicli nevt ideas 
could spring, but a last bactsvard glance at die glories which would 
never return. 

The new ideas were to come from die other side of the Med¬ 
iterranean, Already the Greeks were on the move, founding col¬ 
onic, spreading their culture to many parts of the Mediterranean 
toast, Soon they Itad discovered Egypt; Uie Pharaohs allowed them 
to settle in their dominions and even enlisted Greek mercctiaries 
in their armies. Once again tiie Egyptian kings tried, with the aid 
of these foreign tioops, to reconquer their former possessions in 
Asia, but final defeat came wiicn the Babylonian Ring Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar crushed the Egyptian armies at Carchcinish. 

In 5*5 B.c. Egypt was again conquered, this time by the Per¬ 
sians under Cambyses, and remained a Persian ptoviiKe until 55* 
a.c. when Alexander the Great added it to his empire, l ie founded 
the Ptolemaic line which ruled from Alexandria for three hun¬ 
dred years, but so tenacious was Egyptian religion and culture tliat 
the ^^acedoniall conquerors becanie in some ways more Egyptian 
than the Egyptians themselves, finally in 50 b.c, Egypt became a 
Roman province, and with tlie rise of C'Jiristianiiy and the lubsc- 
quenL Arab conquest the old religion died out. The secret oE the 
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ancient writing vnu Iwt and Uic hUiory ot Ancient Egypt was 
known only ttirough the works ol the Creek and Roman historians 
and the mighty monuments oE stone at which each succeeding gai- 
etaiion manelcd. It was not until the niaetetmth century, with the 
decipherment oE the hieroglyphs and the arrival oE the modem 
fi^tologist, tlint men were able at last to draw tlic veil from the 
oldest of dviUzations. 
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Arrival of the 
Egyptologist 

FAS MORE MATIRIAJ: relics of ECYPTIAN CIVIUZATION HAVE SOR* 
vived than those of Greece, Rome, or even medieval Europe^dne 
partly to ttie climate and physical charactcrutlcs of tJic land, and 
partly to the Andeiit Egyptians' prcoccupatiorj with prcserviTig 
thdr bodies and preparing for a life after death. This has led many 
writers into the mistaken belief that the Egyptians were morbidly 
oT.iseued by death tiselL In the early nineteenth century Napoleon's 
conquest of Egypt awakened a new interest in its aitdeni inhabit' 
ants, and the subject inspired imaginative ftigtns by romantic au¬ 
thors. 

Tlid>phite Gautier, in a short story, makes Cleopatra say, 
"Charmian, 1 tell you, I have a thought that urrriiics me; in other 
countries of the earth they bury thdr dead, and the ashes are soon 
mingled with the ground. Here otte might say that Uie living have 
no other occupation than that of preserving the dead: powerful 
balms snatch them from destruction: ail of them keep their form 
and appearance . . * under tltis people arc twenty peoples; each 
city hu its feet on twenty laycts of tombs: each generation that 
goes leaves a population of mummies in a dty of darkness , , 
Powerful, spine<hiiltng stuff, but hardly [air to die Ancient 
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Egyptiam Ukt ihclr modern descendance, %etm to tiave been 
a happf^ somewliat miitenaTtsdc: race, loving lifeajid hating to leave 
it. It because they enpyed their earthly ex^isccnce so niuch that 
they ddiml notliing l>cnrr diati to continue it in the world to come. 
There the country gentleman would still have the satisEaction of 
surveying his flocks and herds as they' were driven past him by his 
servants. The court ofTicLal would still liold his higfi office, served 
by his hiithful scrilie$. TIk general would have his army, die ad- 
mirat bis (ieet+ The nobleman would entertain his friends at gor¬ 
geous banc{iiets where minstrels played and slaves served the guests 
With delicious food atid wine. Or he would lake his spori in the 
reed marshes beside the heavenly Nile^ briitging down the ivild 
geese with a throwing stick, or spearing fish with a iwo'pronged 
harpoon while his slirn young wife hckl Jiis kgs to prevent hti 
Mling out of his papyrus boat. 

All these sceties, painted and sculptured on the walls of tombs, 
were intended, not to remind the living of the dead mau^i position 
on earth, but to assure him in the next life all tlie amenities of 
ihii one. The only cicception was the Pharaohs who being a gcxl 
himselfp would, if jusithed before Osiris, enjoy the privilege of ac* 
conipnnying Rc in his daily jourtiey across ihe sky.. Looking at die 
happy domestic scenes painted in the totnlss of lesser men, one feels 
that dicy probably didti't envy him. 

The Egyptians were able lo make tJiese tombs and momi* 
nients because, tliroughout the kfigch of Egypt, the limestone diBs 
which bordered ilte Nile provided an abundant supply of easily 
wcirked sitone. They have survived p'lrtJy because of their massive 
strengtii and partiy because die hot, dry' climate has prrveuied tiie 
weathering of the stone. Even if>ctiy inscriptions cut in the time 
of Ratncs&cs II look as if they i*Tre carv^ yeuerday, The dry 
climate has also prcserv'cd scores of ihousafids of lesser antiquities 
wFijch Liavc lain buried in the dxy sand between the clilEs and the 
cuEuvable land. 

Archaeologists still hnd. buried on the descft^s fringes, ite 
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bodies of prcdynastic Egyptians who died long before ^hc invention 
of embalming. They lie in shallow graves KSiully aceompaiiied by 
jars of food, toilet articles, anti weapons, and quite often the bodies 
stiJl retain their stin and iiair. There is one in tlic brztisfr Mu¬ 
seum, It is easy lo sec how the mind of the ancient. Egyptian, ob- 
serii'iitg this phenomenon, would be led to believe in the necessity 
of presersing the material body for its owner’s use in the life lo 
come* Titus ratne the development of embalming, which was known 
before the pyramid age, and omtitiucd to be practiced to the very 
end of dynastic history. This belief in the necessity tor matfriai 
presetTi'adoin is at the very heart o£ Egyptian religion* and since 
the body liad to continue, then so. diey argued, most its material 
needs—for food, clothing, and other earthiy necessities* So diey 
provided them, and tn so doing left lo later genera tie rw what Pro 
fessnr Gfanvdk called "a unique national park of artcieni life.'* 

Tlicy were essentially a practical people. Everything they pro¬ 
duced, their mathematical system, their cngmceringarhievcnicnts. 
even their art, had a utilitarian purpose. They svere not given to 
abstract philosophy, and have left us no mystical literature. Their 
imagination uaj bounded by the arid deserts which hmimctf them 
in on each side, and by the twin sources of their esuvtence—the 
Uffrgiving river in its fertile v’atley, and the white-hot sun which 
they saw every day sweeping across a tuirsh, cloudless sky, Tlicirs 
wa.s a clearly defined world of hard white sunlight and black 
sJwdow. Trobably they would have been amused by the reptitmiaii 
for mystery wiiJi whtcit later generations have endowed tficm. 

Part of the mystery lay in iJm “hieroglyphs,” as the Greek* 
called Uicni, meaning sacred signs. Teinplts, lomljs, and stetae 
throughout Hgypi and her fomier empire were inscribed witli thui 
strange picture writing, the secret of which had been last, lies ides 
the hiemglyphs carved in stone tficrc was a nioclified, cursive form 
ktiowt] as hieratic and stjtnetimcs rolls of papyri were found 
covered with tfih equally uointelljgible script (Plate G), The history 
of/indent Egypt was known ifirough Creek anti Roman hisioriam 
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such as Herodotus, Pliny, and Diodorus Siculus, who had talked to 
Egyptian priests of the Ptolemaic and Roman periods, but the iri' 
foimatiott they gave, tliough valuable and sometimes picturesque, 
was scanty, VX^tb the dctiphermciu oE the hieroglyphic and hieratic 
script by Young and Champollion in the early itincteenth century 
modem Egyptology begins, but long before this time European 
travelers visited Eg^it and left fascinating records. 

Ill the Middle Ages, lor instance, physicians believed dial 
poriions ol an Egyptian mummy, crushed to powder, was a valua¬ 
ble medicine. "The miimmy," wrote a doctor, "must first be ground 
to a powder, then mixed with vegetable oil till it has attained the 
eonsisiency of an imgocnt or salve, ft is then ready for use and ivill 
prove cfTii'acioiis in treating breaks or sprains, inHammiition, pleu¬ 
risy and piiciimonia.*' Not any miunmy would do however. The 
French pliysiciao Savary, wrote t “It faut choisir la momie la moios 
luisante. bien noir. ct d'une bonne odour. . , 

Apothecaries paid a iiigh price for this tnacabre medicine and 
European merchants traveled to Egypt to buy the new material. 
In tlic sixteenth century the trade was in full swing. The fellabin 
rose to the demand, and during die inundation, when they could 
not dig the fields, they weni to the desert and dug for mummies. 
When the supply seemed in danger of running out, the Jews of 
Alexandria turned to making faked mummies. Corpses of slaves 
were bought, stuifed with bitumen, and sold as the real thing. But 
for centuries die diief source of supply of genuine mummies was 
at Sakkara. near Cairo. 

The Fjirl of Sandwich, an cigfitcendnientury traveler, visited 
Sakkara in 1759- He wrote: 

. , . the gieatcsi part of the plain of Sakkiira is hollowed into 
subtrmiiieous cavities, all cut out of ihe solid rock. • - . The en¬ 
trances arc many in number, and are in futm a square of three 
fees, and about iwenty feet deep. We descended one oi these pas¬ 
sages with the assistance of a rope latlder. after which — finding 
the horirontai entrance almost filled up with sand—we were 
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obliged to creep upon oiu beUics ittr 4 comiderabk sp^ce, dll ure 
emered into a vault abciut seven feet Wgli, We immediaiely dii- 
covered several embalmed tK>ctic 3 ^ scattered in confusian about the 
vault, and many of tliem broken in pieces- Tbese hail all of them 
been taken ont of tbeir clefts or colEru^ aotl after having been 
ramacked in ftearch af any Idol of valne^ which are ET€f]ucrjt 1 y 
found ivhliin ilie bodies, thmivii aside by persons who would not 
be at the trouble of enrying them a^'ay. « « . 

Richaid Pocockcj another Englklj traveler, weni to Sakkaia 
bi 1755. He wrote; 

Another day I went to see the Catacximbs. The usual method 
o[ letting people down by rope is very p^ioint^ but t brought with 
me a ladder made of ropes^ by whidi I descended mote convcEi- 
icntly, though not without being discomniaded by the sand which 
(alls down ifijm the lop^ I saw several of the ^-athes lying alxint^ 
and some remaining almon entlrep only the bodies taken out of the 
ruiddie for the sake of tlie mummy, and to se^irch if ihcry could find 
atiythir^ in them. * , . 1 also saw mairy sfcuUs tJiete, as well as 
on the plain beyond; many o( which had probably been riRcd ol 
the bitumen or balsam that was 10 them, wlieii that sort of medh 
cine was more in use than it is at present 4 , , 

Pococtc was a painstaking student of Egypt and hu two 
weighty foliots bring home vividly the difEtiulties and dangers whkh 
tiavciers uf his time had to face. He sailed upriver to Luxor ai>d 
visited the Tlieban Necropolis, induding the famous 
Ain fit A tvhich even then had been a sltowplacc for centuries. He 
writes; 

f^biving viewed these eKtraordmary sepulchres of dtc Kings nl 
Tliebcs with the uimost pleasure by ihe help of waxdighia We 
booghh iud being much fatigued, we thivughi id %\t down and mke 
some refreshment we berughL , . * |a phrase which will win the 
lympathy of any modern ifavcler wlw hai * done*^ the lomt* with 
an Arab dragt^man] but unfonunatcly we had furgot to bring 
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ihc Shdkh alio io haste to go, bring afraid as I im¬ 
agined tot the people ihnutd have oppununity to gaUset to- 
gcihcr if we stayed too long-1*1 ojn Goiimmi to ilii* place there is 
a very dilFicutt (oot-way over the moOnlaini, hy which the people 
of Goumou miEhi have paid os a very unwelcome visit- ... the 
people had fv^Fie rudely to the boat when i was absem. and said 
diey would see whether tbi* sttanget' would dare come out an- 
otltcT day, having taken great umbrage ai my copying die in- 
scriptiotis; and they dropped some catptessioin a» it dlcy wouM 
assault the boat by night if I tiaytsd . , , for they scented strongly 
desirous tfiai I should leave ihc place, bring possessed «f a notion 
of a power the Europeans have of finding treaiurOj and convey- 
iog them away by magic an, . , - 

Pococke's description of Ute Theban loinbs is surpiisingly ac¬ 
curate in the main, and his engravings are deli^thtl Try as he 
will, Uie eightcriitlveenitiry draforoan cannot mate the statues 
and motiumwiEs look even remotely Egyptian; they remain ob¬ 
stinately "classical." Readers with a taste for the curiosities of eighb 
wnth cciiiury Utcraitire should try Richaid PocotJtc's TraveU in 
figypl. 

While Pocofkc and other travelers of his time laboriously 
copied the iiiscripiions. they could make noihiitg of thetn. The 
hicroglyplis remained a lautaJiiing mystery for another sixty years, 
The story of how. cvemuany. the key was found is a commonplace 
to Egyptologists, but as this book is acidres^ priudpaily to die 
general reader, we propose to tell it once again. 

At die time of Napoleon Bonaparte's short-lived conquest of 
Egypt in lyqjj the emperor took with him a number of distinguished 
Krench savruus to make a survey of the country. In ,\itgu5i of that 
y^f ^ dcLiclimciit of Fteiicli soldiers svas working on the fortifica- 
tioiiis at Rosetta in the Nile delta when a man named Boussand or 
Bouchard found au irregular-shaped stone (Eiate d), ol ancient 
origin, built into the wall of an Arab fort wJiidi was being demoi- 
ished. The stone was inscribed in wltai appeared to be diree Ian- 
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guages: one of which was GtccIi, the other tw’O being the hiero¬ 
glyph tc and “detnode*’ forms of the Ancient Egyptian language. 
(Demotic is a modified shorthand form of the hieratic.) In actual 
fact, therefore, the inscription was bilingual. 

The stone was dispatched to die litstitui Nutional in Cairo 
and eagerly exammed by the savants. Napoleon himself was deeply 
interested in it and ordered ink ctipics to be made and distributed 
among the scfiolars of Europe. In 1801, under the Treaty of Ca- 
piiulatiott. important Egyptian aniiquiiies had to be handed over 
to tiie British as spoils of war, and among these was the Rosetta 
stone, its removal was attended svith some embarra-ssment, as, in 
the meantime, tlie stone had been sent to the Jiome of General 
Menou, who claimed it as his private property. Eventually, it was 
taken from tlie French general's house by a Major-General Taylor 
w'ith the aid of a detachment of UHiLsh artillerymen and an an til cry 
engine. "But with some difhculiy," wrote Taylor, "amid the sar- 
C3sm of numbers of French oHicers and men; being ably assisted 
by ati inieUigctu sergeant of artillery, who cominanded die party, 
all of whom enjoyed great satisfaction in their tmploynienL" So 
die RcKeua stone vras acquired (or if you prefer it, "won" or "lib¬ 
erated") by the British army and came to rest in die British Mu¬ 
seum, where it still Is, 

Sevend transbtiotis of the Creek tc«t were made, and it was 
found that the inscription on the stone was "a copy of a decree 
passed by the Gnictal Cotirtcil of Egyptian priests assembled at 
Memphis to celebrate the Srst commetnoradoti of Ptolemy V, 
Eptphanes. king of all Egypt." The original decree had been in 
demotic. The hieroglyphic and Greek texts were transJatiotu of 
it. Once the Creek veoion had iMrcn innslatcd the next problem 
was to decipher the hieroglyphs. If once that could be achieved, 
scholars might have at their command a portion of the Ancient 
Egypdan alphabet, and as every decoding expert knows, once one 
has a part of the code, it is usually possible to arrive at the missing 
portions. Credit for unraveling the secret of the Rosetta stone and 
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uUimately of the Ancietw Egyptian language is shared chiefly by 
tviO men: an Englbhinan, Dr Robert Young; and a Frcndiimin, 
J. F Champollion. Young ptos-ed by dcniotwiration what other 
scholars had susprcicd for 50iiie tJrtie: 

(а) that there were filphabctic hieroglyphs^ and 

(б) that whenever an oval or cartouche appeared on ao in¬ 
scription. it always contained a proper or royal name. 

He aUo realized Oiai there was a phonetic principle underlying 
the hieroglyphs and applied ii. To tate a single example: when he 
fouiid that the oval cartouche signified a royal name it was obvious 
that the cartouche on the Rosetta stone coniaioed the name Ptoh 
emy. As Ptolcniy U a Creek name and its pronunciation known, 
tlie hieroglyphs within the lartouche must represent the sounds 
P. T, L, M. and so on. 

Tilis text was then applied to other cartouches; the name 
Cleopatra was found in Creek on an obelisk at Philae. together 
with a hieroglyphic insctipiion containing the royal cartoudie. 
Since Cleopatra also contains the sounds P, U and T tt was now 
possible to test the accuracy of Young's interpretation of the Ptol¬ 
emaic cartouche. Sure eiioiigh, the same symbols were present, and 
in the positions they should occupy relative to the other parts of 
the name. Whereas the hieroglyphic equivalent of P was the jjnt 
sign in the Ptolemaic cariouche, it was the filth sign in tlie Cleo¬ 
patra caitoucbe. Therefore the sign immediately preceding the 

L sign in Cleopatra must be K.. 

In rtik way Young and his followers gradually worked out t e 
phonetic equivalents of other hieroglyphs until gradually an alpha¬ 
bet began to form. Now this was all very w ell as far as it went It 
enabled scholars to read .Ancient Egyptian names, hut not to tran» 
late the language. To do that they had to learn the grammaT and 
vocabulary. The key to Uiis lay in the ancient Coptic tongue. 

When Christianity came to Egypt. Egyptian Chrisuaiis trails- 
lated the Greek scriptures into their native language. 1 hese 
cianiaed Egyptians became knowTi as Copts, which is simply the 
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old oame Ebr Egyptian, and they have contifiited lo tiM their an¬ 
cient langaage in their religious rliuah down to the present day. 
It was the French icholar ChampoUion, Following up Young's du- 
OQVCTies, who made use of iliis focu While still a young man lie 
studied Coptic and became an authority on the language. 

''fn his [Champollion's^ stinilcs of the inKiTiptions on the 
Roseua stone," sys Budge in 7 'he RciffUa Stone, "his Itnowledge 
□f Coptk enabled him to deduce the phonetic values of many syl¬ 
labic signs, and to assign correct readings to many pictorial clm- 
actcis^ the meaning of which were made known lu liim by die Greek 
text on the stone." 

'Illis abo answers the question which Egyprologlsca are (ritcii 
asked; how can you know the pronunciation of Ancient Egvpiiati 
words? The key to the pronuiidation exists in the itill living Coptk 
language. 

But the work ol Young and ChampoUion was only the be- 
ginmng. Decades were to pass before even the simplest inscriptiORi 
ODutd be read accuTaiely froin one end to the other. Egyptian 
philology—the study of the Ancient Egypiiati language—is a highly 
specialized branch of Egypiulogy to which cenain scholars liave 
devoted their lives, and it was the ntncieenili-ceniury philologists 
■ —Notably Chabas, Brugscli, and Goodwin—who. starting from the 
foundations laid liy OiampoUion, built up bit hy bit the complex 
grammatical siruaufe of the and cm tongue. Tlie results of ihdr 
researches were codified hy Eitnan, the founder of modert) Egyp¬ 
tian philology. 

All inter esung point is litai some of tlie fmest work was done 
by men to wham Egyptology was a spare-tune occupation, a labor 
of love. Chabas, for instance, was a French wine merchant. Good¬ 
win an pjiiglisii barrifter. Thus dte hieioglyptw wiiidi had ImiBod 
generations of studoits at last gave up their secret, aitd the road 
was open by which men could travel back five thousand years to 
rediscover the world of Aiidntt Egypt. 

Almoat oontetQporary with this discovery was another 000, 
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which W3S in some ways even more dramatic. Thb waa die decipher¬ 
ment oi die “cuncitomi" writinfr first used hy the early Babylo¬ 
nians and later by the Peniarw and the f littites. all of whom played 
an iraponant part in Eiffpuan history. Unlike the Egyptians, who 
Uiied stone or papyrus, these peoples wTote in wedge-shaped chatac* 
teis on tablets of baked day (Plate 7). The most interesting ex¬ 
amples were found at Tell-el-^mama, tile lempoiary capital of 
Egypt at the end of the Eighteenth Dynasty, in the ruins of what 
tiad evidently been the king's foreign office. Here were hundred.'! 
of kitets written by the governors of Akhnaten's Assyrian. Phoe¬ 
nician, and Babylonian doTninlons, a discovery which Totaled to 
Egyptologists the extent of the Ancient Egyptnui empire at the 
hri^u of its power. 

Like the hieroglyphs, tlie cuneiform script had been known 
for cMiittrles, but it remained a secret until 1810, when a German 
scholar named Groiefend deciphered it. His feat was even more 
asionishiTig than that of Young and Champollton. because, unlike 
them, he had not tlic advantage of a bilingual inscription. He 
noticed that on a certafn cuneiform tablet the same set oC symbob 
occurred repeatedly in successive lines. It occurred to him that this 
might be a chronological list of the Persian kings and tliai the re- 
nirrcni; symbols might represent the words "the son of': thus, part 
of the inKTtption might read 

(A) the son ol 

(B) the wn of 

(C) the son cl , i. u- . 

(D) etc. (A. B, C 1 ) rtpresenimg the names oE the kJngsh 

Naturally Gtotefcod was familiar with the chronology of the 
Attltementd kings so he tried putting their names to the siraboli 
A, B. C and D. He knew that one of die kings should be Xente*. 
TliLs was a great help for the king had two X sounds in h« name 
which should be reptesented by the same cuneiform symbd. To 
his delight he fouud that both the lines B and D did conuin two 
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simiUr symbols In lie position where tiicy should occur if ihe tume 
were indeed Xerxes. Now there were two kings named Xerxes in 
the Aichemenid Dynasty, nicrcfore if B and D each represented 
Xerxes, A must represent Darius, son of Xerxes 11; C must be 
Artaxerxes I, father of Xerxes ll; and E must signify Darius j, 
fether of the first Xerxes. Xhus the inscriptioii miglit read 

(A) Darius JI the tun of 

(B) Xentes II the ton of 

(C) Artaxerxes I the son of 

(DJ Xerxes I the sou of 

(£) Darius I. 

Jn cadi case Giotcfend found that the cuneiform signa were 
identical where tlie same names stiould have occurred, and so. bit 
by bit, he was able to establish tlic phonetic etjulvaicnts of a ntim- 
bcT of cuneiform signs. This, of comse, was only the beginning of 
the discovery, and readers who wish to follow the whole fascinating 
sto^ should go to Groteferid's own ivork, or to Professor Sayec's 
Primer of Assyriotogjf, There llicy can read bow an inspired guess 
followed by years of laborious research enabled a great pliitolpgtst 
to unlock another door to the ancient world. Incidentally, just be* 
fore the First World War there was discovered at Boghaz Kiiy a cu¬ 
neiform tablet recording a treaty between Raujesscs Jl aitd die Hii- 
lite king, Khatmsil. There b a duplicate of this treaty in hieroglyphs 
in the Temple of Kamak in Upper Egypt by means of wJiicli Egyp- 
lologisis were able to coufinti the accuracy of Grotefend s decipher¬ 
ment, 

FotJowhig these discoveries, a new interest in Egypt spread 
ihroughoni Europe and America. Much of it was mere curimiiy 
and it is sad to rellect on die amount of valuable ardiaeologicat 
evidence which must have been destroyed by [hose who mns-ickcd 
Egypt in search of objccu for national museums and private cob 
lecuons. Hundreds of statues were shipped to Europe, Huge giamte 
obelisks were uprooted from their ancient sites and reflected bo 
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side the Thames or the Hitdsan. Injcriptrons ivere hacked out of 
die walls uf combs and valuable papyri smuggled om of the coun- 

Mt- M. Forster^ wriemg of this period* asks; ^*^Vhal had 
happened? Partly an increase in scletice md taste, but also the ar¬ 
rival of a purchaser, veeaStbicr than cardinals and quite as tinsint' 
pulous—the uiodem European nation^ Afier the Treaty of V^ieima 
every ptogressive government IcU it a duty to amass old ohjects. 
and to exhibit a fraction of them in a Museum^ which was occasion¬ 
ally open free. "National possessions' they were now called, and it 
was important iliat tJiey diould outnumber die objects possessed 
by ocher nations* and should be genuine old objects, and not imi^ 
13lions, w'hich Icx^ked die same, bttt were said to be discreditable^ * 

Even today a surprisiijgly large nimuber ol people still believe 
dial die object of archaeology is co dig up ""old objects/* preferably 
valuable ones, for collections. But to the modem sdentific ex¬ 
cavator the place where an object was found and die exact positton 
tetaiive to the site and other objects found there tnay be more rm- 
pomant than the thing ixselt The excavaicjr is in se^arch of fcclit 
and a dated scrap of poLshetxi found in an andent mud tval]^ though 
worthless in itself* may establish a vital date and cause the rewriting 
of a whole chapter of history- 

The museums and collections of the world arc dutitrcd up 
with objects discovered in searches in that early period which* 
tliotigh chartning in dicmselves- would be infinitely more valuable 
to science if the exact place and circumstance of their discovery were 
known. Usually, however, they were found by a **Ercasure seeker/* 
sold to a tlealcr, and passed fmm Jvand to hand until by die time 
they reached the mtiscum their origin was lost and as historical 
documents they were vraluckss. As Sir Leonard Woolley has said: 
^"Treasure hunting ts as old as Man* scientific archaeology is a 
modem development, but in its short life of about seventy years 
it has done marvels, , - . The old hisiorians, relying princip^ly 
on vvritten documenti, were largely confined to those events whxdi 
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at every age witen thought most Gt to record—wars, poHtica] liap- 
penitigi. , . , Tlie digger may produce more wikten records, but 
he also brings to light a mass of objects illustrating the arts and 
handicrafts of the past, the temples in which men worshipped, the 
houses in which they lived, the setting in whtcli their lives were 
spent- , . .** 

To the men of this later period ol scientific excavation and 
painstaking research we owe most of our knowledge of Ancient 
Egypt. They include men of many nations—British, American, 
French. Belgian, German, and others. Their learned wotlu, prod* 
nets of a lifetime's study, are in daily use ihrougltoin the libraries 
of the world, but to the general public moat of them are unknown. 
To recall all their achievements would fill many books larger than 
tills, but we can at least salute them before we on to enjoy 
the wonders they have uncovered. 

Here are some whose names should be remembered: the great 
Marrette, discovercT of tlie Serapeum and rounder of the Egyptian 
\fuseum at Cario; Burton, R^JIiui, Wilkinson, and Lepsiua, 
those pioneers of Egyptologyr Sir Elinclets Petrie, who cxcaraied 
the tombs of the First Dynasty kings at Abydos, threw new light 
on the pyramid builders, and whose excavaiiotr of Akhnaieirs city 
revealed the glories of the Amarna Age; Bondiardt, the Gennan 
archaeologist who excavated the sun temples at Abusir: Sir Gaston 
Maspero, pertiaps the most distinguished of iJie many French 
scholars who have directed the Egyptian Government's x^miquitiet 
Service; Adolf Brntan, who helped to unravel the complexities of 
Egyptian religion: Professor J. H. Breasted, the great American 
Egyptologist whose History of Egypt combines exaa scholanUiip 
widi tare imagination and literary still; the late Professor P. E. 
Newberry, one of the most able and least assuming of English 
Egyptologists: Sir Alan Gardiner, the philologist; Howard Carter 
and l^ord Carnarvon, ben known nf all for their discovery of the 
toinbof Tuwnkhamun; Lcemans, the Dutdi scholar who published 
descriptitms and photographs of objects in the whole Museum of 
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Ltidcn: Dr- G. A. Rcisner and bis iiafi o£ the Haivard'BcMJon m- 
pedition who discovered die only intact loyal tomb of OW 
Ringdom. Coming to more recent years, ihe late Piofesw T. E«c 
Pcct* whose translations and studies of papyri relating to we 
Ratnessidc tomb robberies have made tbis ancient drama live again i 
a M. Firtli, J. P. Quibell, and J, B- Laner. who nmlcr M, Etienne 
Drioton. Director General of tlie Deportment ot Antiquities, are 
bringing to light the marvelous complex oI building surroiui 
Dioser’s step pyramid at Saiiara; Professor \V, B, Emery; J. D. 5 , 
Pendlebury, who. with H. W, Fairman, carried on Peme^ wotE 
at TeU-el-Amarna and who died heroically in Crete during the 
Second World War. 

These arc the names of some representative Egyptologists, 
chosen because, in the rnain, their discoveries fonn the snbj«t 
inaiter of svbscqucnt chapters- But they do not exhaust the 
Many other names equally deserving of lionor will be found m the 
bibliograpliy at the end of this bexjk. 
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pushed, it bock several thousoiid years: fira. M. J. de Morgan, 
Joliowed by Sir Will lam Matthew FUiidjers Petrie 
one of the greatest Egyptologists of all time. Petrie published many 
books on Egypt, irteluding a famous history which is one of the 
standard works on the subject. In the edition poblished. in i 8 g.i. 
Chapter II, on the first three dynasties, contains tlte following ob- 
scTvatioiu: "The first three dynasties are a blank, so far as monu¬ 
ments ate coaccmcd. They are as purely on a literary basis as Uie 
kings of Rome or the primeval kings ol Ireipnd. , , . ^Ve cannot 
regard the first three dynasties asanydiing but 3 series of statements 
made by a state chtoiiographer, about three thousand years after 
date, concerning a period of which be had no conicjnpotary ma¬ 
terial. . , 

When Petrie wrote that, he was making use of the latest ma¬ 
terial available to him at tire time. For him, as for earlier genera¬ 
tions of Egyptologists, the time frontier stopped at the reign of 
Snofru, last king of the Third Dynasty (circa 2740 b.c,). As far back 
as his reign, historians were on fimi ground. History cou!d be 
traced not only from the written chronicle of Maneilio and others, 
but through the physical existence of tombs, monuments, inscrip¬ 
tions, works of an, and antiquities of many kinds. But the period 
before Snofru was, as Petrie wrote, a blank. Tlierc was a handful of 
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earlier tnonarchs, including the great Mencfs, founder of the First 
Dynasty, but of tJicir tombs, tlieir an, ilvtir motiuments. hardly a 
thing was known. In fact it was by no means certain that they Itad 
ever existed outside the imagitiaiion of later Egyptian chroniclers, 
fn the edition of his history, Petrie could cover the whole 
of Egyptian preliistory and early dynastic history Ln eleven pages. 
Yet only et'g/it ytan later die 190E edition contained concrete his¬ 
torical inionnatlon on most of the eighteen kings who ruled before 
Snnhu, with an account of dicir tombs, inscriptions, furniture, and 
art! In subsequent ^itions this section was expanded to forty-four 
pages, white as for the prehistoric period, so much new knowledge 
had been gained that Petrie had to issue a complete volume on 
Egyptian prehistory alone! Imagine the tliree-thousand-ycar span 
of recorded Egyptian hbtory as a tunnel, brightly lit in places where 
our knowledge is greatest, dimmer in other scctioiis, but on the 
w'hole sufficiently well illuminated to allow 115 to travel all the way 
back to the biiildeis of the first pyramids. After that the light fades 
into utter darkness. Then suddenly the darkness recedes, light 
floods our path, and wc are able to move on for another thousand 
years and more. This dramatic retreat of thechronolc^ical Frontiers, 
which occurred at the turn of the century, U one of the greatest 
events in tlie history of Egyptology. It was brought about by three 
discoveries, all made benveen the years 4894 and 1900, 

The first was the finding of Petrie and J. E, Qutbell of three 
thousand graves of a people who were quite different from the 
Egyptians of the dyimtk ages. Petrie had long suspected tliai the 
race wfiidi eventually cfmquered Egypt, the founders of the Fini 
Dynasty, invaded tJie country from the Red Sea, crossing the desert 
via the Wadi Hamamat and entering Upper Egypt ai Koptos. In 
the earliest sculptures he had traced five different races older than 
the dynastic people, and a sixdt quite separate froin these, a race 
with '"a straight bridge to die nose and a very vigorous and capable 
kind of face." Excavating iJtc temple at Kopto* in 1895. he found 
parts of three great statues of the anthropomorphic god Min, cov- 
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ercd with surface ojving belonging to *'Iar earlier an than any' 
thing hitherto found in EgypL*' Two of these statues now stand 
in the Aihmokan Nfitscum at OsfuttL Near the statue hr found 
pottery, ahrj of an unfamiliar pattern. 

In ihc following year, 1S94, Petrie and Qutbell decided to dig 
on the wet bank of the river opposite Koptoa, be ween Nagadeh 
and Datbs. QuibelJ worked die northern pan near Balias; Petrie, 
the southern senion near the ancient town, of Omboe. At hrsi they 
found and unearthed a number of Old Kingdom and Middle ILing- 
doni tombs ol a familiar type. Tiicn one day Quibell found one of 
the local Arabs digging up a piece ol slate shaped like a hsh. to- 
gctlier with a number of earthenware pots. 

Almost at ihc same time Petrie, digging two miles to the south, 
came upon slight depresinm in the soil. He dug one of these and 
found a shallow grave coEitaining a skeleton, a peculiaT'Shapcd 
slate, and some pottery. The most remarkable feature was the posi- 
tion of the body. I'he F^gyptiaru ol the dynastic ages were always 
buried stretched out on their backs. Thb skeleton by on its side, 
amis and legs drawn to the body in the embryonic position (Pbie 
9). Petrie turned to the oditn- deptessiom and found more graves^ 
each with a skeleton in the same jmsition on its left side, the head 
to the south, the face to the wesL Crave after grave was unearthed, 
nearly all containing coiiiTacted skeletons, usually with a slate at 
die breast or before the bcc, and accompanied by pottery of a 
completely new type. No inscripiioiu were found, but oit some of 
tlic day jars tlierc were marks; a cross, a croceni, a palm tree, a 
mark like a gallows, and a tcorpicni. The excavator had come upon 
a lost cemetery of a n»mplete]y unknown people quite diScrcnl 
from the dynastic Egyptians. Three thousand graves were found, 
excavated, and recorded. 

In some of the larger graves other objects were found: a 
game, with pieces consisting of lour lions and a rabbit of Itinestone. 
little ivory rods, and spherical Hints like pbytng marbles; ivory 
ciunbs and bracelets; stone maces; a bmp with a fkating widt; 
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snuit statuette} <rf painted clay; and in a (cw gtaves, objects ^ 
copper. Most of the pottery was antike any found jn dynastic 
graves, ranging from red and black pots, polished and unpoIUlied, 
to painted and decorated vases wl^b origiruLlly contained 
food or in some cases cosmetic oils. Some of these objects bore a 
faint resemblance to Old Kingdom work. The slates, which were 
carved to represent fish, antelopes, tortoises, and birds' beads, were 
evidently used for grinding green malachite used for face paint, 

One peculiar feature of these graves puizicrf the excavators 
consideiahly. In some of tliem the skull and ccTtain of the limbs 
were missing. At first it was thought that this was the work of 
ancient plunderers who had broken up the bodies in search of 
valualdcs. In many cases the graves had uitdoubtccliy been robbed 
in antiquity, but there were others in whidi the objects had never 
been disturbed, yet the body had been dismembered. Funhemiore 
in certain gtaves the skull had been carefully placed on a brick or 
pile of flints apart from the test of the body. In others, where hands 
or feet wrerc mtsirig, small ubjecis had been put in Uietr place. In 
one grave the spine was perfect, but all the ribs lay iri the recess of 
the grave at the back, as if the ribs liad been cm oS the spine. 
Obviously robbers could not have done this, and Petrie concluded 
that in .vonre cases die bodies must liave been muiiiaied before 
burial; but why? 

The findiirgs in yet anotlicr grave led the excavators to a sinis¬ 
ter conclusion. "Here a mass of lioncs, broken and split.” Petrie 
writes, “lay together on the floor in a heap. , . , Not only were 
the ends broken off but in some botics tlie cellular struaure had 
been scooped out forcibly , . . and )>cside this were gremves left 
by the gnawing of the lioties. , , /* Animals could not be respow- 
siblr, as the bones had been carefully plated in die grave in what 
was evidently an artificial arrangement, orruuneiits being buried 
with the skulls. Petrie's deduction was dial before burial the 
bodies were—'widi all respect—cut up and partly eaten. An odd 
fact is that as late as the Greek period, historians stated that Osiris 
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Teclaimed tht EgypUam Erom caDuibalism* Since the discovery 
l^ctrie'i theory has been seriously cbiillcnged, some scholars af- 
Gmiing that tlie bodies may have liecn broken up by robbers and 
that subset^uently the fragments were reburied by their rdaLlves* 
Perhaps ihe mitli will never be known. 

The chief problem ivhicfi faced Petrie was to identify these 
strange people. At first he thought he had discovered a new race 
of foreigners who invaded Egypt at some unknown dale, keeping 
ificmscJvcs apart from the indigenous inhabiianb and so pre¬ 
serving dieir own primitive cnsioms. These were cenainiy unlike 
any Egyptians whose graves had 1;ceu discovered up to that time, 
i-ic and his Jieli»eirs were tempted to allot tlicm to a predynastic 
age, but Petrie was a hvayv a cautious and careful archaeologtst. w'ho 
never made wild guesses unsupported by evidence. Most of die 
objects found in the tombs were of a hitherto unknown type, but 
in some of tlie larger and probably later graves there were a few 
articles Tcmotely resembling OJd Kingdom work. Tlie presence of 
these persuaded liim to assign die unknown people, at least tetn- 
porarily, to tiic period of die Sixth and Seventh Dynasties feirta 
2400 B.C.), this being the only period about which little was known 
and into which therefore, they might be Gttcd. As it turned out, 
he was quite wrong. 

The second great discovery was made three years later by 
M. J. dc Morgan, then Director of the Antiquities Service of the 
Egyptian Government. He found near Nagada a royal tomb con¬ 
taining objects bearing the name Mciiej. fqtmder of the First 
Dynasty (3200 B,c.). .At first it was thought tiiai ilvis tomb was tfiai 
of Mencs hinetelf, but it has since been decided that this king was 
buritfd at Abydos and that the Nagada tomb b probably that of a 
queen. However, tt was undoubtedly a tomb of the First Dynasty, 
and inside it were found objects 0/ the “new race" style discovered 
by Pettie. it now seemed pretty teruin tliat these unknown peo¬ 
ple lived at a time jfrevioits to Meiies. Final conJirmatioil came 
when, in tSgy-jjS, Petrie him-wlf dug through cemeteries at Den- 
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dcrcht ranging from iht Sixth tt> tlic Seventh Dyn^tiw- As no ob¬ 
jects oE the new nee were foitnd there and till the other dynasties 
had been accounted for^ the sonzalted new race must have been 
anterior to Uie First Dynasty, Petrie had discovered the primitive 
ancestors of the anckm Egyptians. The pottery found in some of 
iJieir graves which appcarcti to be of the Old K.ingdom type must 
liavc belonged to the intennediate period between the predynastic 
and dynastic ages, 

Hoivever, there was still a great gap to be filled^ dial of the 
first two dynasties doivn tcj ihe time of Snofru, De Morgan had 
found the tomb of MeneSr or at least a lomb of Menes's time, but 
hfanetho and other chroniclers gave the names of nine kinj^ before 
Mencs* and twenty-four w^ho reigtjcd between hh time and that 
of Snofru. Vllierc were they? Perhaps, after alt. they were not, in 
Petrie s pJirase, "as purely on a Htctary bails as ilie Kings of Rome 
or the primevaJ kings of Ireland*'? The answer came in iSgS when 
a French EgyptoIo^iitR Ettcnnc Am<{lineau^ announced that he had 
founds at Abydos, the tombs of the kings of the Fir^t and Second 
Dynasties. 

Ai^ydos, in Upper Egypt, k one of the places which evejy con- 
scieniotis tourist has lo see. Uc arrives by train or river sieamcr at 
the linle toim of EFBalyana, and from there a car takes him up 
tfie rough, duaiy load througli tiie cotton fields until suddenly the 
black ^il gives place to sand* and the barren dilh of the Western 
Desert close the horizon. That is Abydos^ "wild and silent." As 
Petrie writes: , close around it the hills rise high on two sides, 

a ravine running up into the corner where the lines rdccL Far 
aivay, and below us, stretches- the long valley of the Nile, 

beyond whidi* fur dozens of miles, die eastern cl ills recede into 
the dim distance/* 

Most visitors make for the two great temples oi Sethi 1 and 
Rames$es Ib built during the Ninetecnih Dynasty (1530-1200 r.c,)* 
and having seen them, rctiirp satisfied- Yei it is not tliese buildings, 
magnificent though they arcp which make Abydos historically the 
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most tmpOTtafiE sUe in Egypt, but a tiark. niaunif of broken pot^ 
sheTcls tying near the mouth of the ravine. For under that mound 
Amtilineaii discovered the tombs of tite kings and queens ol liie 
First and Second Dynasties (circa 5200-1780 a.c.), die founders of 
the Egyptian stale. 

As we mentioned in the first chapter, these tulers came from 
a nearby city oiled This, After their conquest of the Northern 
K-ingdotn they estalilishcd their capiral at Memphis, but they con¬ 
tinued to be buried in what was probably the family btirlal place 
at Abydi>s. Even after (he kings had ceased to be buried therci 
Abydtis was held in rctTeience for centuries as tite ancient royal 
sepulcher. But a time came when only a royal tradicion survived, 
and by the Eighteenih Dynasty (1555-1550 aci.) die exact site 
of the tombs was no longer known. 

In the intervening oenturies Abydos had acquired a newer 
distinction as the burial place of tlic god Osiris. It had become the 
chief center of religious pilgrimage at which, every year, the Osirian 
"pasiion play" was enacted. The royal tombs, meet of them fan- 
sacked long ago, lay bidden under drift santi, but one of then), that 
of Ring Djer, had been rediscovercit and pronounced to be the 
tomb of Osiris himself. So from (he Eighteenth Dynasty onward 
this tomb became one of the holiest slirmes, and more tlian Fifty 
generratiom of Egyptians journeyed there to make their offerings. 
The fragments of tlie countless pottery jars whtrh contained these 
offerings have formed a great mound over die site so diat today the 
plate is knoivn to the Arabs as C/'m-eZ-Qu'-oii—"the Wothtr of 
Pots." With the coming of Ghristianity the fanatical t^pts, who 
had a mona-stcry nearby, wrecked the tomb, smashing every object 
of beauty they multi find in their determination to end the wor¬ 
ship of Osiris. again sand drifted over the ruins and the site 
was almost forgotten. 

In the nineteenth century tlie tteasuic seekers and antiquity 
himieis turned their attention to Ahydos, and the site was plon- 
deied by men who were ignorani of its hbtorical importance. Then 
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in i8^ cajnc the Mission Am^ihieau^ which discovered the tonibi^ 
btit excavated them in a manner wlitdi severely critichted by 
%yptott»giiDi who followed thoo. The opefration appears to have 
been earned out with mure dash than devotion* and die excavatem 
seem lo have been roote anxious to secure speamens for sale dian 
to ina)[,c a sertous contributioi] id anihajcotogical science^ 

Petrie was bitterJy disappoinietL On four otrastons he had 
sought permission to dig at Ahydos^ but his concession was only 
granted when the Aftnion Am^lineau had finwhed with the siie» 
How they left it ii best described in Petrie's own ihortk. '"In the 
royal tombs**' be wrote in die report of his first season*! work* '*thcrc 
liad Ijcen not only the plundering of precious metals and the 
larger valuables by rhe wredtm of earlier ages: there was after 
timt the sysiemaii: desinK tion * ^ _ by the vile fanaticism of the 
Copts - * * and worst of all* for history, came ihc active search in 
the last four years tor everything that would have value in the eyes 
ol purchasers * , - a search in which whaLcvct was not removed 
was dehbeotely and avowedly destroyed in order lo enhance the 
inicfided profiii of European spoaibiors. - . 

Unlike tije discoverets of ihe tomhof TuTankhamun and other 
intact sepulchers, Petrie and his helpers had nothing to work on 
but a tmss of ransacked mins left by plunderers and spcculatons, 
and it is this which makes their achievcnierit so memomblf. For 
scawn after season they worked thercn removing [he debris* pa¬ 
tiently and systernatiraily excavating and drawing the tombs* iden^ 
tifying their owners From die inscribed fmgrocttts of pottery which 
VTO practically all dial the previous cxcavaiion liail left behind 
Even the Ujonc jars* broken in ancient times by the Copti, were# 
by Amditneau's own admission, dctilscratcly smashed to biis by hts 
men. Yet from this confused mass oi evidence Petrie was able to 
trace the dcveiopmeni of these protodynastie tomb! Irotti the single 
brict-lincd pit graves of the dynasty bdorc .Mcncs* to the large 
elaborate tombs of the Second Dynasty kings with their surronod- 
ing c hamberrt and galleries. 
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Whereas Amfiiiicau Jefi only a contusion of names without 
historical connection, Petrie ostablishcd the chronology of nineteen 
kings in their correct sequence,, from K.a, wiio bclongetl to a period 
l)eforc Nfenes, through the First Dyuasty down to Khasekhemui, 
the ninth ting of tite Second Dynasty. Also, by means of the frag- 
roeiits of pottery, ebony, and ivory tablets (Plate it>). and otlier 
articles found among the rubbish, Ijc was able to trace the flucto- 
31 ions and dcrelopmem of an throughout tlic whole of tJiis archaic 
period, and so hll a four-hundred-year gap in Egyptian history. 

At tlie list of boring the reader we would like to add a few 
notes on the actual construction of tliese tombs, since they were 
the prototypes of the mastaba tombs of the Third Dynasty, Dom 
which in turn the pyramids were to develop. Tlie oldest was a sitn- 
p[c retangular grave dug in the sand, s3 ket long, t6 feet wide and 
10 feet deep. The svalLs wrere of brick and originaLly there was a 
wooden ceiling supported by props, with a mound of sand on top. 
The tomb of ^ng Djer, largest of tijt earlier royal sepulchers, liad 
a wooden chamber s8 feet square, surrounded by offering chambers 
covering an area of about 48 by 38 feet. Around it wtfc 7 rooms of 
338 graves bclon^g to the household, including those of women. 
prolMbly of the royal harem. Among the Eragmenis left behind by 
.Am^lineau -were ivory cups, two ivory lions for a game, and finely 
wrought jewelry. 

Densemti, fifth king of tlie Finn Dynasty, had an even larger 
tomb paved with granite, the first instance of stone being used as 
3 building material. 

By the lime of Kha-Sekhemui, ninth king of the Second Dy¬ 
nasty, the tORib had developed ijuo a huge struciuTe, ssj feet long 
and 5.t feet wide with 58 separate rooms built round a central 
chamber of stone—f/ie otdesl stone buiidhg Attomn, No douhi the 
king liad been buried in the stone chamber, Some of the other 
chambers were for offerings, and some con mined the burials of his 
family. 

"Only a belief in the survivial of the body," writes Budge, "can 
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explain iht presence of iuniittircand provifiions. The king, being 
ihe successor of Horui and Osiris and their living inuge an earth h 
had to be treated after death Hke those gods thMnsctvcs/* A primi* 
live form of rinbalmmeiic tvas praetieed c^-en at this early period 
ol Egyptian history and the reJigioug beLieb and burial customs 
of later ages iverc already strongly developed. Osiris, tsis, and oilier 
Eamiiiar gods are shown on inscriptions, and the kings tvere known 
as the **Sons of Homs," 

These, theiit were the kings who ruled Egypt at the dawn of 
her recorded history. They lived in regal states some of the in¬ 
scribed tablets show them going in procession w ith their chamber¬ 
lains and high officials to celeUmtc a victory over iheir enemies 
{Plates lo-is). Tlicy made war: an imeribed mace states tliat 
Narmcr had captured iso.ooo tnen^ 400^000 oxen and 1,422,000 
goats. Their art was liighly developed: the tombs comaitied frag- 
meuis of finely wToughi palace furniture* jewelry, and alabaster 
and djorite lx>wh ground to a trail si tieent thinness.. Ebony labels 
of Mcncs*s time show the earliest known examples of hieroglyphs 
for continuous hTiting. Even at tills period they not only possessed 
phonetic sigm> representing a whole liable, but also alphabetic 
signs — over iwo tliousiuid years before any other race used tbeiTK 
Had they been less conservative they could have abandoned plu> 
netk synibt^h entirely and used an alphabet of twenty Tour Icuers 
—five thousand years ago. But being Eg>piran. they did noE. 

This was some of tlie infomiation which Petrie gleaned from 
an archaeological Junk hc^p, but of precious objeew he found few. 
It h plcw^nt to record Elictcfore that he did have one piece o£ 
Tuck. When excavating the lomb oE Djcr* \vhich had aUo be^ the 
shrine of OiiiriSp one of his workmen found a hole in the mud-brick 
wall near the entrance siairway* He put iii his hand and found a 
mummified arm. Being an unusually honest workttianH he brought 
it to Petrie who unwTapjKxl it and found, still clasping the dried 
bones, three iK^autlful jeweled braccki^ of gold, cx^melian, and 
lapis lazuli. The workman liad foiiad the ami ol Djer^s queen. 
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Thousands of yean ago one of hi$ ancestors helped lo tob the 
tombp tearing the royal body lo pieces in search of vaJtiahlcs. Per^ 
haps disturbed ai his work, or because he was ovtTbiiTdened. with 
loot, the robber had thntst the arm into a hole in the wall, no doubt 
miending to collect it later. For iiome reason he neuter retumetL 
From the Eighteenth Dynasty onward, when the tomh became the 
ihrine of Osiris, thousands of human beings passed up and down 
the entiiincc stainvay within a few feet of the ann. but they did not 
see it^ NeiUier did the Copts, Neither ilM the tTeaniTc secken. No- 
body saw it until tliai momeuL '‘Not even." adds Petrie dryly^ “fhe 
Af ihion 
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Origin of the Pyramids 

feECINIVIKC A CHAITEK ON THE J*V>tAMn>S iS LAE BEING AfAED TO 
ficscribe da^vn or sunset, or ihe amval of spring. Betund scretcb 
the unn umbered generation wbo liave seen and described them, 
and ahead are the unborn milJions ivho ivilT tUa («f and respond 
to the same eternal sdmuJi. Beside the visUor to the Great Pyramid 
are the dudes of vnriters, travelers, and historians stretching back 
to the time of Herodotus and beyond. In such company one must 
avoid on the one hand die banal and the obvious, and on the other 
the oh-so-supeHor altitude of the “seasoned traveler" who knows it 
all. 

Howmer, let the writer say at the outset that he » on the tide 
of the naive and marveling visitor. In four separate visits to Cairo 
lie has never failed to make his way to the Giza plateau and will 
do so a g ain whenever he gets the chance. For the Giza pyramids 
are beyond doubt thesiipteme expression of Pharaonic majesty and 
power, whether one sees them far across the valley, lifting their 
golden tips above the niomttig haze, or fnim close by at glaring 
midday when their huge iimestone sides lean against the sky like 
a (light of heavenly stairs. Framed as they are agairtet the Western 
Desert it is not their size which impresses at first, but tlicir color, 
a warm shining gold, stippfed with black thadows tltiown by the 
rectangular blocks of which they are biiifu Each of these hlocks^ 
built in counm rising stepwise from base to peak, weighs about 
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two and a half tom. In the Greai Pyraniicl, built by King Oteops in 
alx^tn ^.c.^ ilicie an: two and a third milljon of 

The Giza pyramteis are by far the best known, pnly because 
Enontimcntally iJtcy are the fincsi, but chiefly became of their ac- 
c^ibiUty lo Cairo, tn fact many people are unaware that any otiier 
pyramids exist, li shotiid be Tcalized, however, that this group b 
only one of severaL Groups of pyramids stretiilt from /Vbu Roasb 
111 die nnith to as far south as MetAe in the Sudan, and some of 
these are older than the Giza group. To understand the significance 
of Clieops's Great Pyramid one must know something of its prede¬ 
cessors- This chapccT thercrore will be devoted to examining the 
crrigiii of the pyramid, and to showing how it may liave developed 
from earlier forms. 

Firsl, what was die purpose of these buildings? The answer 
is quite simple—they were die Lninb^of kings. All of them, from 
die largest to die strudlest, contain or have contained, sarcophagi^ 
and most bear die names of the kings whose sepuJehers dicy were. 
Some people, bemused by the splendor of ihe Great Pyramid, have 
rejected this expbnation as being too prosaic- They have devised 
elaborate dicorics seeking to prove that Cheops's pyramid was 
an astrortomii:al obscrvatory-Oim-tishlc of measurenieiii, the dimen¬ 
sions of which can be interpreted as 3 chronplogioil guide to the 
principal events of past and future history. 

These beliefs were mote prevalent in the last century, until 
Petrie scieniificatly demottshed them in his great work The Pyta- 
mids and Temples of Giteh. Tixlay, though the ihcorisis still have 
their adlierenLi^ we believe that most people will find far tnore 
wonder in the arthaeologbtA" revelations of how these mighty siritc* 
turcs were planned and built in an age which pCK^sessed no more 
elaborate Jncchanicaj aids than the kver, die roller, and the in¬ 
clined plane. 

Anodirr question needing an answer is w hy did the Old King¬ 
dom Pharaolis adopt u pyTamidal sliape for their tombs? Until 
quite recently most fgyptologisu accepted the ilieory, advanced 
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by the great Cennan archaeologist Borchardt, that the shape 
evolved throu gh a logical process of develupment from earlier and 
simpler types of lomhs. Recent discoveries at Sakkara, however, 
have thrown doubts on this explanation, and a new and interesting 
theory has been advanced, tiotably by Mr. 1 . E. S. Edwards, to wliom 
we are iiidebtcd for much of die material in thb chapter. Mr. £d> 
wards's theory, which is ful ly expounded in his book TAe Pyramids 
of Egypt., is summarized ai the end of Chapter Five. 

As we have seen, the kings of die Ftret and Second Dynasties 
were buried iti brick or stone-iined pics dlvidt'd into cliamliers and 
covered by rectangular structures of snn-dried brick, aiso divided 
into compartments containing food, w capotw, furniture, and odicr 
objects needed in the afterlife. These structures, which had inward- 
sloping sides, are known as "tnasiabaa,” an Arabic word meaning a 
bench (Plate 19), They arc so called because when buried in drift 
sand, die upper projecting portion looks like one of the stone seats 
found outside Arab houses. Thousands have been cxcas'atcd, and 
some of die finest of tlic archaic tnastabss have been found by 
Professor Walter Emery at Sakkara, near tlic iuicient capital of 
Memphis tti Lower Egypt. One found to 1937 was 46 yards long 
and ty yards wide; it covers five subterranean rooms originally 
roofed with wooden lieanu aod planks (as at Abydus), An interest¬ 
ing point is that the ivails of these chambers had been hung wicli 
Teed mats, portions of which still remained. Probably the walls of 
the king's palace were decorated in this way. 

Clay sealings of food and U'ine jars found in this tomb bear 
the name Aha, whom some Egyptoltigisis identify with Menes. the 
first king of the First Dynasty. PtobabJy, therefore, the tomb at 
Abydos which Petrie asctiberl to this king is tmi his, as it is smaller 
and less elaborate than the Sakkara tomb. Or he may have possesed 
two tortifis, one at Abydos near Tliis, the home of his family, and 
another near his new capital. Incidentally each ting of Egypt bote 
several names, whicli someiimcs rnakes identification dtJficuIt, 
The owner of Uiis tomb liad been buried in tlic central under- 
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ground chamber. The mitd-brict supentTucture subdivided 
intfi twenty-seven compartmcDis, or magailnes, provided with bise 
dooTS. Lie tie reniaincd in them beyoud fraginmy^ of lumiture left 
by the ancieni [omb robbers. The exirtior walls were built in the 
h>rm tjf paneled recesses such as are usually found irt the nia$taba 
tombs of tJie Arcliati: Period* Probably they were intended to rc|> 
le^cnt the walls of the idngs palace; in fact tlie whole tomb may 
have represented a Ikouse with us various rooms. Evidently at thii 
time the abcflife was believed to be spent iit and around tlte tomb, 
which therefore had to resemble die dwelling which die owner in¬ 
habited in his earthly life. Rea! doors between the cliambers would 
be unneceisaryt lake duors being sufEkient to allow the spirit of 
the dead man lo pass from room to rtjom. We diaJl see more of 
liicse fake doors later. 

Duritig the TJiird and P^ourtli Dynasties^ when large nunibcts 
of mastabas were built for the nobles, the general structure under¬ 
went a consjclerabLe change. T1te liody was buried in a small sub- 
lerraneau chamber at the foot at a deep shaft hoi lowed oiii of the 
rock. Tlic mndOjricksuperstruciurep instead of being hollowed into 
niimcrtius cavities, became almost solid except for a small offering 
chamber on the west side. In time mud-brick gave place to sionr. 
unti) later mastabas were a solid mass of masonry, apart from the 
offering chamber, where relatives and friends of the dead man could 
place food and wine for the sustenance of his iet or spirit* 

This liaL scetns to have been the spiritual element in man which 
Kpanuett from the physical after deatl^, but was still dependent 
on the pTes«tce of die earthly body w hich had therefore to be pre¬ 
served. There was also another spirit entity called the ka whose 
c^cact nature b itill in dispute, same authorities believing it to be 
the flead mank double, others a kind of protecting preserve, while 
another school of thought affirms that the ka was the emlMxIimcnc 
of certain abstract cjuallties which were neceiisary for die ci>ntinu- 
ance of life, Tbofsc who wish to go more deeply into the matter 
should read Adolf Elman's Religion af the Egyptiam. The chief 
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point to irmtinbeT i$ that dicst spiritual entities could only sur¬ 
vive if thr physiad b&dy was pT^sen/td and supplied with the meam 
o/ liYr. Unless ilicsc candiiiorts were futHlJed^ survival was impoc- 
siblc. 

Buiying the body at the foot of a deep rock-cut jbaft ovtrcaioe 
some problems, but created oUicrs. The body was now nuich safer 
from attack by robbers, but it was also ftirtber itum the offering 
chamber. How could the relatives ol the dead man be sure tliat 
Ids spirti would receive the food they brought for it? The Egyp 
tiaus cwercajiie tbis ctifEculiy in their lisual priitiical way^ In die 
masonry of the mastaba they btiiZt a chamber to contain a iifc-^si^ed 
statue of the deceased, fkdtkmeil to represent him exactly as he 
appeared in life. IViesc tk^auiiful statues were never intended to 
be seen by the living. Each was waited up in its dark chamber, 
known to the AraJtis as the setdab (ceiiar), only a narrow slit at 
ihe eye level of the statue enahting it to "see” into die offeriug 
chamber beyond. Thus the spirit of die dead man, recognmijg his 
likeness in die siatue* could iiihabit it and so panake of the offer¬ 
ings. Most of die mastcrpicocs of Old iLingdnm sculpture which 
adorn the museums of the world came from these mastaba tombs. 
M^^iificent though dity are as works of art, dicy were clesignod for 
a purely practical purpose. The ertqnidtcly carved bas-relief otj 
the walls of later masrabos served a similar purpose lo the statues. 
Fearing that later gcnciatlous might tiegltci the rtccessary offerings 
at his tomb, the Egyptian noble bad himself repruenttd on the 
walls in the act of receiving his due iribute. To the Egyptian mind 
the carved rcpreseniation of the offering was enough to ensure 
that die ka would nc^cr perish through warn of simetiance, 

Od the cast inner wall of die offeriug chamber ^ false door 
would be carved to oiabEe the spirii to enter the dumlicr. Jn some 
masmbas dicsc dixus were also carved cm the west outer wall so 
duu the spirit of die disid man could leave the tomb and4 gazing 
across the valley to its former home on ihe east hank, enjoy tj«e 
^cet air of evening as it had done m Itle. 
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Tills is not merely a pleasant fancy. The following Inscrip' 
tion. dioiigh of later date, is tspical of many found in Egyptian 
tombs: "May I inhale iJic sweet air of the Nortlt Wind Which is 
Cragiam with the incense of iny God.” 

The Egyptians believed that the ivcst was the home erf the 
dead who were known as "the westetners,'' Osiris being "llic first 
of the u^esiemers.*’ !n the west the tun-god's boat, having crossed 
die sky by day, entered upon its nightly journey through the under' 
world. Cornet^uently nearly all burials were made on the west bank, 
on the edge of the Western Eteett. while the cast bank was ilic 
home of the living. 

The most ancient pyramid surviving in Egypt was built by 
King Djoser, founder of the Third Dynasty {2780-3720 B.c,), at 
Sakkara, several miles up the river from Memphis. Tliis is the fa¬ 
mous Step Pyramid, so called because it is buUt in a series of ter- 
races. It is the oldest large stone building in the world (Plate 1 j). 
Here one sees tlte very beginning of architecture, the first attempt 
by man to build monumentally in stone. Even today, after genera¬ 
tions of plunderers have stripped its finely masoned limestone cas¬ 
ing and blurred the dean sharp edges of its steps. Djoscr's great 
monument still stin the heart. Tlie pyramid itself is not the only 
cause of woitder but also tlie marvelous complex of courts and 
buildings which once surrounded it and have been unearthed and 
partially restored by C. M, Firth. J, E. QuibcH, and J, P. Laiicr. 
working for the Egyptian Covcrnmeni's Antiquities Service. 

To appreciate its Full significance one should remember that 
even as late as the end of the Second Dynasty, King Khasekemiii, 
Djoser's predecessor, built his mastaba of sun-dried brick, using 
stone only to line the burial clLamljer. Djoser himself built a mas¬ 
sive brick mastaba which he never seems to have used at Bet KhaJIif, 
near Abydos. Then apparently without precedent arose this enor¬ 
mous structure of stone, surrounded hy an elaborate complex of 
stone buildings, covering an area of 180,000 square yards and ex¬ 
hibiting amazing artistry in design and craftsmanship in execution. 
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The genius who planned thU work was the king's chid ar- 
cbiiect, Imhotep, a* 1 io was revered by later generations ol Egyp- 
tiam as the traditional wise man. He was aim regarded as a phi- 
lospher and magician, and scribes were in the habit oi pouring out 
a libation to him before commencing their work. His sayings are 
remembered to this day and small statuettes of him exist in die 
thousands. Eventually he was deified and the Greeks identified him 
with Aesculapius, tiieir god of medicine. 

From the air the Step Pyramid appears as a dart square 
in the center of a large rectangle wjtliin which are lines and geo¬ 
metrical shapes indicating walls and buildings. Tile entire site and 
the desert surrounding it are crisscrossed with tracks and pitted 
with holes made by centuries of digging and plundering. Even so, 
Imhotep's grand conception is still clear. From the ground it is 
easy to see why he chose this site for liie tomb of his royal master. 
It stands on the edge of the Libyan plateau overlooking ilie an¬ 
cient capital of Memphis. Delow, to the southeast, the eye foUotvs 
the green valley of the Nile until k merges into the delta. The 
rectangle we saw from the air is revealed as a great enclosing wait 
which originally stood 33 feet high. Djoser's former subjects, look- 
ing up from their valley towards the plateau, would see only this 
wall of sliining white limesUinc, and, rising majestically above it, 
the pyramid which was the efemal home of dielr deified king. Such 
a monument could only have been raised by a monarch who con¬ 
trolled tlte economic W‘ealih of a united country. Consolidation 
of the two kingdoms was now complete. 

The clearing of the enclosure wall and its inner buildings by 
Firth, Quibcll, and Lauer is one of the most important Egyptolog¬ 
ical works undertaken in the past thirty years. It has tliro^vn netv 
light on the origin of the pyramids and enabled us for the first 
time to trace their development from the simple brick mastabas 
of the Thiniie kings to the monumental structures of ilic Fouttb 
Dynasty. 

In earlier times tlic burial places of the kings were usually 
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$ttrTOundcd by ^ wall witfim which the rcbtives of the dca^d 
arch, OT priest? appctiiited by thein, tould regularly place oltcrtfign, 
Djoscr'sarchiicct went nuidi further tlism this* Againi^ tlie iiorthmi 
side of die pynimid he built a temple where the funerary rile^ and 
subscejuent oOcring cerauonies could be p^rimmod- Also, within 
the enclosing ¥ra)b he erected a numlK? of buildings which have 
no pamlLei anywhere in Egypt, Tliey seem to have formed a kind 
of stage set within which the spirit o£ tfie dead king could perform, 
in the afieriifc, the same important religious rites in wliich he had 
taken part on earth. 

Chief of these ivas the h^b-sed ceremonyp which was of very 
andeut tirigin. In prehistonc titnoi. the king was ptobably killed 
when tie had reached an age at which he was j udged to be ioo old 
lo rule- in later periods this ctistom was dropped bui the king 
bad to go through a cer^riony in which he renewed his youth and 
vigor. Part of this consiited in offerings ai the altaia of the gods ol 
the Nonliem and Scuthem Khigdocus, after which the king wsis 
oercmonially rtxrowtied- He also had to run a hxed course^ pre- 
lumabty lo lest his vitaihy^ and one of the most brauiiful carved 
relicB in DjoserV pyramid appears to show him performing thb 
ntu.~i1 sprint. 

Imhoccp erected his buildings ajotind several courtyanb, one 
of whkh> called die lieb-sed coutt, was designed for this ceremony. 
hlcTc nuni(>cTs of dumniy chapels were found each with an open 
door carved in Hone. The fapd<s of these chapeh were adorned 
with tall Ruled colunius which may have l>cen designed in iTsitadon 
of a pUnt with a hnecd stem. Professor P* t. Newberry believes 
that this plant was the HeTctdunam gigrutum nnfl diowed the wi tier 
a spectniert which he had grown in his Surrey garden and which 
raemhied these ctjilumns quite ncmatkably; even Co the pendant 
Icavn which arc exactly tike ihc capitals. 'Iliisc fluted coltimos^ 
alightly resemhling the Doric type, but lallcr and wiihoui bases, 
area proinition featurecjf Imhoiep's buildings, 

I'he closer these five-thoiuand-yearHold remains arc studSeih 
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the clearer ii becomes tbisi one is Icnking at man's earliest attempt 
at targe-scale building iii stone^ be/ore Ae /earned to d^uehp or- 
chitettuml fofTfis suiiubli^ to ifu: ffunit^inL Here he is siil! feeling Im 
way, Iniiiating in stone the forms he had previously made in wood 
or same mber substance. For instaTux^ the cnirance roloimade^ in 
Uie w^onJs of J. P. Laiier, ^'supported a heavy sionc roof made of 
slabs placed perpejtdicubrly and curved ai /Aetr Ictwest rdg^ io 
represent palm togs** (auritallci). Again, the talumns '"seem to Itave 
been a reproduction of wooden columns whu^ form in turn b 
based on a support made from the stems of reeds bound in bundles'" 
(Plate 14). Another e^implc is to be seen in one of the inhicnancan 
galleries beneath the pyramid. We mentioned tliM dteccntia] cham¬ 
ber of the Fine Dynasty tomb of Aha, discovered by Emery, had 
been hung with reed maLtiiig. In the (fast gaJlery of the Step Pyra¬ 
mid this reed ttiauing b exactly imitated in small blue gtari^ tilcs^ 
No doubt such mai> hung on the walls of Djoscr s palace. 

East of the entrance to the mortuary temple was the ser^b, 
and in this walleti-iu chamber was found a lik-dzed statue of Djoier 
(Plate 16), a regal Agnre in a cliair^ wearing a long wig falling below 
his shoulders^ and a robe reaching from shotilders ta («t. Tliis 
statue h now in tbt Caim 9 iluscum, but a plaster replica has been 
plated ill tJie seniab. Within the mortuary temple on the north 
side of the pyramid a steep flight of leads to a sloping tunnel 
which descends tlirough die rock under the pyramid. It bends west¬ 
ward. tlH^n juim aimd^er tum>et and finally debouches ai a point 
halfway doum a verticaJ shaft \vhkii plunges gz feci below ground 
level. Above this shaft staiids the pyrxunid, and at its base is 3- 
tcijiib cliamlier of black grariitc^ From galleries surrounding the 
chamber 4 maze of cottidotr extends in all directions. One of tlic^ 
corridors contained sculptured reliels of Djoa^r perfomiing reli¬ 
gious riles, and iii oiiiers were fourtd alabaster cotTuis* one cxiriLiin- 
iiig human temiuns. Alabaster pedcsiab far coiliRs showed wliere 
others had stood bur these had been brokert up and robbed in 
tiquiiy. From the cast side of the pyramid eleven oU ler tunneU 
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are driven into the rock beneath the biiilding; these ;^-cre probably 
intended for ihe burials of the kiiig^s family. 

To the Egyptologist the most srgniheant fact concerning the 
Step Pyramid is that it began not as a pyiainid but as a simple 
stone mastaba. A dose study of the structure reveals that there were 
five distinct stages in its development before it acquired its present 
form. Djoser first built a mastaba like the one at Bet Khali if, but 
it was of stone, not brkk, and square instead of oblong. As his 
reign amtinued. he extended it on all four sides but the extertor 
was two feet lower than the nriginal structure so that a step was 
formed. He altered tt again, making it oblong. Still utisatuified, he 
adopted a new plan. He enlarged the mastaba a fourth time and 
superimposed on lop of it a series of iJiree mastabas, each smaller 
than the one belottf, thus forming a miaiature step pyramid.* Tills 
seems to Itave appealed to him so he exteiided the base itiil further 
until it measured ^tt feet by 558 feet, On this he built his final 
step pyramid with stx terraces and cased the whole structure witli 
fine Tura limestone. That, minus Use limestone casing, b substan¬ 
tially the building whidi rcmaliis today. 

Credit for distoveriiig the secret of this pyramid's evolution 
belongs mainly to Ludwig Borchardi. but it had been excavated 
several times during tlie past century: by General Von Minutoli 
in 1811, by the Englishmen Colonel Vyse and Howard I’erring in 
tSj7d by Lepsius in 1845, and by C. M. Firth from 19*4 to tgji, 
To each of these in turn it yielded a few more of its secrets but 
when the most recent excavators explored the deeper underground 
galleries they discovered objects which their predecessors liad 
missed. These included two alabaster sarcopliagi, one containing 
the body of a child, and thirty thousand stone vases which took 
three seasons' work to temove. The body of Djoser was never found. 
Like most lonitis. the p-jTEtnid had been robbed in ancient times, 
and A mummified foot found in 1954 may be all dial remains of the 
great king. 

• Aut ice footnote, p- go, 
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Djoser was not the on!f XhiTtl Dynasty king to plan a pyramid. 
At Za^^tyct-ei'Arpn, near Gira, are Uie traces oE two buildings 
wbtdt may have been planned as pytamidal tombts but were never 
finished. One o{ these, called the “Unfinished Pyramid,” has a long 
sloping corridor adjoining a deep venlcal shaft cut in the rock, 
down whidt the builders lowered the granite slabs Eor tlie tomb 
ebamber. 

Tlic corridor is similar to those found in later pyramids: it 
has a flight uE stone steps witli raised ramps running along the 
center and on each side, Down these the masonry blocks were slid. 
Dr, Rcisner found on certain of the blocks the name Nebka, a 
king of the Third Dynasty, of whom nothing is knowTi but his 
name. He may have intended to build a monument tike that o£ 
Djoser but he never got beyond the foutrdaisons. Hardly anything 
of the other unJiivished specimen, the "Layer Pyramid,” has sur¬ 
vived.* 

At the end oE the Tldrd Dynasty, King Snofru, the last of hU 
line, carried the develojmicni of the pyramid a stage further. At 
Da.shur. several miles north of Sakkara, he raised one of the most 
interesting buildings in Egypt, die so^lled "Bent" or "BUinted 
Pyramid." which ts not stepped but straight sided except for a 
curious change of angle m the middle. It ts 3SO feel high and meas¬ 
ures fi^o feet along the base. 

Undl recently ibis building had been ascribed to a Third 
Dynasty king named Hunt, but in the spring of 1947 the late 
Abdessalam Hussein EJTendi, Director of Pyramid Studies for the 
Egyptian Government, reopened the inner chambers of the pyra¬ 
mid for the first time in a hundred years. On. one o£ tlte casing 
blocks was found the cartouche ol King Snofru and die building 
is now considered 10 be his. 

At the same time the excavators discovered on one of the blocks 
of the iuiall adjoining pyramid the naine of Snofru’s queen. Hete- 

• More reretLii^ Mr. Zikitiia diwovcrctl an unfiniibctl pyntmW 

btiiKct Lii the uii 4 nmf dtuunct ihc sooithwen ol DJover'i uuiuimiEni. It appeiii 
10 Iwnrc been built hf SekHcni-lUiot* poaiiibl^ Djoacr'f aucowr. 
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phm. !t happened ihat the writer wa> in F 4 ^>t at the time o! this 
discovery and liad the privilege of being among the first Englishnicn 
lo enter ilie upper chamber of the pyramid since Perritig saw it 
in 1857. 

To reach Daihur ue traveled about twenty miles upriver from 
Cairo. We rode over the desert along a shallow wadi, until the 
rbomboidal pyramid rose grandly before tts> standing on its high 
rochy plateau and distinguished from its neighbors by its unusual 
shape. Tliese bent sides were probably coiuimcted in an attempt 
(O reduce the superincumbeut weight above die central chamber; 
or ntaybe.as Perringsu^ests, the builders were in a hurry to fiitish. 

Halfway along its northeTn face a few pieces of scaffolding 
clung to the rock outside the entrance. Tlic scaffolding supported 
a capstan by which the excavators working in the pyramid could 
he lowered down the steep jfiM-foot entrance gallery on a ^mall 
trolley. Accompanied by Alxlessalam Hussein, wenuide thedescem, 
lying fiat on our backs on the trolley, as the passage is only about 
three feet square. 

Down, down we wem. watching the receding stjuarc of sun^ 
light getting smaller and smaller until we readied lioitonL We 
found ourselves standing on the floor of a lofty fiat (about so feet 
square and soaring upward to a height of 80 feet The roof was 
lost among the slutdows thrown by our hurricane lamps. It was like 
being inside the spire cd a dturdt. VVewere so far beneath the earth 
that the t<qi of this shaft was approximaicly at groimd level and 
above it lay the solitl mass of the pyramid itself, over $00 feet high. 
Up the center of this chamber iJte excavators Itad fixed a series of 
vertical latltiers lashed to flimsy scaffolding. We citmbed up unrir 
we reached the top and our lamp shone on hundreds of bats wlikh 
hung from the corbeled roof of the shaft. At this print, So feet 
above the floor, Alxleualam pointed to a hole cut in the svail. Tliis 
was the entiance to a horbontaJ gaUery atmui s feet square. ,Mong 
this we wriggled 011 out stomadts, n<^ing at one point the words 
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" discovered 1857*“ leEt hy the British aicliaeolpgut^ Perring, a Imu- 
dretl and ten ytssrs before* 

At i35( we could stand upright. It was very liot m the heart ot 
the pyramid. M we pao$ed to recover breath* we saw that wc were 
standing below ilic entrance to another pyramid chamber, but 
this one was not so high. Witli the help of tfie Arab workers we 
hatilcd up an almost vcrrical wall and arrived, very hot and 
dusty, on the floor of liie upper chamber. At a sign irom the direc¬ 
tor the Arabs held up their Uunps and we could »e that the ceiling 
of dib room, nntike that oC the lower chamberp was rougli and 
broken. Great lump of ^tone had falleu fiotn it, no doubt due to 
the tremeadous pressure of the masonry above, and some of the rc^ 
inaiulng blocks looked as if they might fall at any momenu Abd& 
lalam tokl us that when Perring discovered this chamber,, he was 
so alarnted hy the state erf the ceiling that he decided it waji unsafe 
to wort diere. Whether this or tlte tower diambet conLiined the 
ting's body is not known* 

i^rum rhii upper litamlyer another gallery passes tit rough the 
masonry of the pyramid 10 emerge at a point iirar the midjlk of 
the west face. This passage has never been used since the pyramid 
was built* as its aitnmce is still sealed with the outer casing of the 
pyramid, and at its lower end h a pincullis stone platLered on both 
sides. It musL ihcrefore have been closed at the time when the nar¬ 
row horiicHital passage was open or ttic ^tforkmcn would liave been 
trapped inside the pyramid. Pening hinuelf points this out in hU 
book and we ccniid not, thetcforcp agree w ith Abdemlam who be¬ 
lieved that tlie roughly he^vn li0]i2OiiU3l gallery by which wc had 
entered wm the later wort of tliievs. N-eitlier of iliesc wo chatii- 
bers cantained a sarcaphagus or die remains of a ImriaU though 
Abdessaiajm found* in a shaft adjoining the lower chamber, remains 
of incense. He also dUcovored. at die top of this shaft, two laX&c 
doors cut in alone. 

These have a particular interest because the Pyramid Tacts, 
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the most sndent religious documents known in Egypti contain the 
words "Opened are the doon of the sky to the ascending King." 
Here for the first time were found, inside a pyramid, the actual 
representation of these doors. As neither a body nor any signs of a 
sarcophagus had been found, Abdessalam suggested that the an¬ 
cient robbers ne\'cr discovered the body, which might still be lying 
hidden in a secret chamber, possibly in the masonry between the 
floor of the upper cliamber and the roof of the shaft with the false 
doors. This is an attractive and romantic theory, but, up to the 
time of writing, no burial has been discovered. Possibly Snofru 
was never buried in this pymiutd. He busk another at Meidfon, 
some miles to the south (Pbie 17), though when Maspero excavated 
that in 1881, he found tjo trace of a sarcophagus. 

Alas for die hopes of these monarchs of the Old Kingdom. 
Their mighty monuments still stand, ravaged by t ime and the plun¬ 
dering hands of centuries, but of the frail human bodies they were 
designed to protect, nothing remains. 

"To be but pyramidally extant," wrote Sir Thomas Browne, 
"is afaliacy in duratioti. . . 


s 


How and Why They 
Were Built 

THt OLDEST TRUE PYRAMID StXRVtVING IS EC-VPT IS THE SOUITIERN 

Pyumid Rt Dasliur, a shon distance fron) Snofru's Dent Pyraintd. 
Althou^ earlieT in date than the Great Pyramid, it is not greatly 
inlcdor in suceH Tlie base measures yto feet and it U 3^5 feet high. 
Its hutlder is not known. For many years it was ascribed to Snofru, 
but as his name has been discovered on a foundation stone of the 
Bent Pyramid, its neighbor must presumably have been built by 
another Third Dynasty Ling, possibly Hunt, who came before 
Snofru. 

Snofru built another pyramid at Meidiim >vhkh seems origi¬ 
nally to have been stepped, but subsequently the steps were filled 
in, making it straight sided. Later generations stripped the outer 
oiurses of masonry, leaving the curious structure which survives 
today, a mound of sand and rubble surmounted by a tall tower 
which is actually the core of the pyramid (Plate 17). Many pyiamids 
snfTcred in this way. They formed a convenient quarry for later 
Pharaohs who were not at all loth to destroy their ancesfors' monu¬ 
ments. 

Snofru’s son and successor was Cheops. Determined to outdo 
any of his predecessors, he selected a commanding site at Ciza and 
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buUi the mightieit pyratntti of all, ifie Great Pyramid, 75^ feet 
afong die ba$c and 481 feet in tteigbt. ft bears ifie name ”Tlie 
Horizon of Qieops," Even today, when its dimensions have been 
reduced to 746 feet by 450 leei, it is $UU monarch of all pyramids. 

None of Ciieops's successors equaled hb achievement, Chepiv 
ten (Plates tg-ao), next but one in succession, came near to it. His 
pyramid, which adjoins that of Qteops, origtimlly stood to a heigh* 
of 471 feet and was 707 feet wide, but he cheated, budding his 
pyramid on higher ground $0 that it actually appean taller than 
its predecessor. Mycerinus, however, fell htr lichind, butlding a 
pyramid which covers only liaU the area of Cheops's monument. 
I'lus gradual decrease in size is an indiiiatum of the diminishing 
power <rf successive kings. 'T'lie Great Pyramid could only lutve been 
built by a monarch who exercised complete control over the eco¬ 
nomic resources of the country. All were his co use; material, tin- 
limited man power, and the skill of the finest craftsmen m the 
kingdom. Evidently Cheops reached dm high watermiuk of power; 
after his reign the fide receded. 

As a group tlie Gira pyramids are without pataflel. Appnxich- 
ing thcQ] from Cairo along the smooth tarmac of the Giza road, 
one passes the smart villas of the w'calthier Cairenes, set in palm- 
shaded gardens, backed Ity the Ittsh green fields where die sun 
glints on the tnig^tjon canals. The road rises and swings left to 
climb die plateau, and suddenly the Crsit Pyramid rises ahead, 450 
feel of sun-baked limestone. Behind it is the second Pyramid, 
Chephren’s. and behind that the third Pyramid of Myceiinus. 
Beyond tie street after street of masuhos^the tombs of die nobles. 
Viziers, chiefs of die treasury, officers of the royal household, at¬ 
tending The kings in death as they did in life. Around these 
broken, plundered tombs the desert has been churned up by cen¬ 
turies ol excavation and the ground is tillered with broken pot¬ 
sherds, hut beyond them the turbulent sea of sand quietens to a 
smooth golden waste, stretching endlessly to the west, as sterile and 
empty os it was in the days of tlur Pharaotis. 
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That is the ftrst unfcmgettable impression. The second is not 
so pleasant. The pyramids, so accessible from Cairo, have paid die 
penalty of all great monuments which have l>eoottie showpiaces. 
Thousands of vUitots craivUng around like pygmies are no hin¬ 
drance to one's enjoyment; the pyTamids are vast and the desert is 
vauer. Dut there are also the Arab dragomans. These gentlemen 
descend on the visitor in svrarms and will not Ise sfuiken off. Armed 
with a Eittie picturesque and highly inaccoraie information, they 
demand, nay insist, on showing him round, after a fierce initial 
struggle over tire Ivxly of their victim —"I saw him firiL" Quite 
often they are channing and amusing guides and will soinetimes 
produce a tattered piece of note paper wEiich tltcy claim is a per¬ 
sonal testimonial from some celebrity. Lord Linyd and Laird Kitch¬ 
ener arc favorites, though we met one man who proudly claimed to 
have escorted Noel Coward. Of course, one should not btanie die 
dragomans. They have their living to earn and Eigypt is their coun¬ 
try, But sometimes one envies tiie explorers and archaeologUts of 
the p:t$t who knew these buildings before they tiecume the targets 
of commercial "tourism." 

One of the earliest European visitors was Herodotus, the 
Creek historian, who came to Egypt in atioue 450 s.c. He got most 
of hb information from the prteu, who told Iiiw that Cheops, tEte 
builder of the Great Pyramid 

. , . ctnjsed the temples, nnd forbade the Egyptians to offer sacri¬ 
fice, compelling them instead to labour, one and all, in his service. 
Some were required to drag blocks ot stone down to the Nile from 
qtianrirs in the Arabian range of hills. Others received the bltieki 
after ibey hud been convey^ in boats acton ilie river, and drew 
them to the range of liUb called Libyan. A hundred thousand men 
laboureil constantly and were relieved every tltree monlhs by a 
fresh lot. It took ten years’ □pjirtasiun of the people to make the 
causeway for the conveyance of the stones, a work not much in¬ 
ferior, in my judgment, to the pyramid itself. 

. , , The Pyramid {(self was twenty years in building. It b a 
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square, eight hundred teci each way and the height die samep 
butU entirely of poliihed itane. fitted together wiih the utmoit 
rare - . * The P)'ra£Bld built in itcp$j battlrment^wise^ or as 
some iay^ altar-wise. Alter laying the stones for the bare^ thc)' raised 
the remaining stones to tlieir place by means of machines ^o^meil 
of short wooden pbnk^s . ^ , the upper portion of tite pyramid 
was Finished hrst, du!;ri die middle^ and tltexi the part which was 
loweiL and nearest the groujicL 

Tliere £i an Jitsolptinn in Egyptian dmtarters on die pyramid 
which records the quaniity of ratlishc&p oninns and garlic com 
sumed by the labourers who constructed It* md t perfredy w^di 
remember the tnlerpreter who read the writing to me said that 
the money expended in this way was ipGoo takuis ol silver « » « 

Archaeological evidence gathcTcd by Petrie and otliers cock- 
hrms die accuracy of most of tliesc statementSk ihough the dimeti- 
rioris are wrong. And die item concerning the "ratUshes^ onions 
and garlic*' suggests diat Herodotus had been talking to a drago^ 
man. He also relates a hoary old scatidal concerning Qicopi's 
daughter, wdio was said ia have buiU a pyramid out ol her immoral 
earnings.* This story^ too^ sounds as if ic came broin the sante 
source. 

There are> however, ttvo facts mentioned by Herodotus which 
should Iht retnerabered. First, that when the pyrafiiid was com¬ 
pleted. it was covered From top to bottom with a smootli polished 
casing of fine limestone and cap[>cd by an apex or a pyrarnidon of 
granite, giLdcd to catch die first rays of the sun. Nothing remaiDS 
today of this limstone casing. It has been completely 5tTipp<!dx so 
that instead of a smooth gleaming surface we see a scries of steps. 
Wc do not see the pyramid as its buiJderSp or cvea HerodotUi> saw 
iU 

The second fact is that origmally each pyramid w^as joined to 
the river batik by a causeway, which served two purposes; first as a 
road along which the quarried stone could be dragged to the pyra- 
mid plateau, and later 3s a cercmoiiLai way along tvhich the funeral 

* One llcrif ffam uch mari. 
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and subsequent processions could pnss. At the foot of eacli cause¬ 
way neai the river was a valley building where certain rituals con- 
cemed witli embalmnienl were performed, and at il^c lop, imder 
the sliadotv of Ute pyramid itself, a mortuary temple. In its 
finished state each causeway im roofed, so that it presented a long 
eoclosed corridor, its walls covered with sculptured reliefs. The 
roof and avails of the causeways have gone, and apart from Ctieph- 
ren’s valley building, little remains of die temples, but in the days 
of the Old Kingdom these buildings were an essential part of the 
pyramid complex. To consider the pyramids in isolation, as they 
arc today, is to get quite a false idea of their original appearance, 
Herodotus docs not say whether he entered the Great Pyra¬ 
mid. Probably he didn’t, for such an eager observer would certainly 
have mcnlioncd it. If he had entered, he would have found an 
empty tomb, for Cheops’s sepulcher and tJiose of his siiccessots had 
been robbed nearly tw'o tbuusaDd years before in the troubled 
limes of the Seventh to the Tenth Dy-nasties. Mo doubt in time the 
entrances had been rcsealed and their position forgotten, as tlicre 
are records of rediscoveries and lorced entries in later centuries. It 
was open in Roman times, for Strabo describes flow the entrance 
was opened and closed, but later it was sealed again. 

Eight centuries later the Arab Kbaltf Ma'mun thought the 
building contained treasure and hacked out of the west face a 
lunnei which is still called Ma’mun's Hole. The attackers cliosc 
the wrong spot and tvouJd probably never have found the entrance 
gallery liad their battering not dislodged the granite plug block 
whteft seated the ottrance to the ascending passage, U must liave 
been a dm malic moment when Ma'mun's men heard the great 
stone fall in the depths of the pyramid. Guided by the sound, they 
started tunneling west and hnally broke through into tfte original 
entrance passage. Eagerly thqt stormed up die great gallery and 
into die king's chamber in the lieari of the pyramid, but too late— 
thirty ceiuiiriva too late, I'here was only an empty sarcophagus. 
Interest in die pyramids iicgan to grow during the eighteenth 
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ceniury. Hie ind«Eatigablc Richard Poeocte saw them, o! caiirsc, 
ami the fmbUcaticjt of t)i» Ttavcb attracted more European %‘isi* 
ton. But die nineteenth century was the heyday of pyramid investi- 
gallon. They were scrutiiiizedi measured, drawn, and Iheorited 
(rtw by a succes^on of Egyptologists, Caviglia, Iklioni. Vyse and 
Perring, Lepsius, Borchardt, Petrie, and othen. 

One of these early risitan, Giovanni Bclxonl. an Italian engi* 
neer domiciled in Britain, ts quite interesting. He went to F.gypc in 
iSr.f) to try to sell to the Sultan Mahomet Ait a new hydiittiltc 
marhine he liad invented. In this he faded, but finding himself ro 
Egypt with a little ready money, BcUconi decided to tour the coun¬ 
try in search of antiquities. Altogether he spent five years in Egypt 
and the Sudan, and subscquciiity wrote a naive and charming ao- 
count of his adventures under the title jVarrflfji/e of the Operations 
atitl Recent Ducor/eriej viilhin the Fyratnids, Ternpies, Tombt 
end Excavalions in £gypt and .Vuhio. Mudeni Egy^uologists look 
askance at ius methods, but liis delightful Ivonk reveals a tnic love 
o( Ancient Egypt, and be worked under dangiers and diiScultics 
wfikh would turn most lwciitiethH:eniury travelers grey, 

Bchumi was the first to enter the second pyramid of the Giza 
group in modem times, and his account of this feat is worth quot¬ 
ing: ‘My undcrtakmg was of no small importance; it consisted of 
an attempt to pcncttnie into one of die great pyramids of Egypt, 
one of the wotidcn of the world. I was confident that a failure in 
such an attempt would have drawn on me the laugliict of all the 
world for my presumpiion in such a task: but at the same time I 
considered that E might be excused, since without attempting we 
sbciuld never accomplish imything," 

First Bdioni studied ilte south side of the smmd pyramid. 
"I examined every part, and almost every stone. 1 continued to 
do so on the west-—at last E came round to the nortlL Here the 
appeatonte of things became to my eye somewltat difierent from 
that at any of the other sides. The ccHistant observations 1 made 
on the approach to die tombs at Thebes perhaps enabled me to 
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lee what othtr navcllen had not: indeed. I think this owght to be 
conaideied as a standing proof that in many casa practice goes 
further titan theory.** 

Now Giovanni mounts his favorite hobbyhorse, the narrow¬ 
ness of die academic mind. "1 ceriainly must beg leave to say. that I 
often observed tiaveilen who, coitfidem of their own knowledge, 
let slip opportunities of ascertaining whether they were correct in 
their notions: and if an observation b made to them by any one who 
Itad not the good fortune of having received a classical oducauon, 
they scorned to listen to it, or replied with a snule, if not a laugh 
of dUapprobatiotL . , . 1 often had die satisfaction of seeing such 
tiavellers mortified by die proof of being wrong in their eoiijec- 
tiirc." 

BcLfoni had little money, but he managed to enrol a gang of 
.'\rabs and set Uicm to work clearing the aecutimbtcd sand from 
the north side of Cbcphren's pyrmnid. After iiittch lalwr they 
found ilic entrance to a “forced passage," probably made at die 
same time as die forcing of die Great rytamid by Ma’mun. The 
condition of dtU passage was dangemus. 

"1 act a few men to work, but was sotai convinced of the inipcw- 
sibiltty of advancing any furtlier in tiat excavation. In the passage 
below, one of tlie men narrowly escaped being crualied to (weces 
A large block of stone, no less than lix feet long and four wide, fell 
from the top. while the man was digging under it . . . the man was 
so incarcerated diat we fiad some dilficuSty in getting liim out . . . 
the falling of this stone had moved many others in this passage; in¬ 
deed we were so siuuitcd that 1 thought it prudent to retreat oiit of 
the pyramid . . , die danger was not only from what mtgfit fall 
upon MS, but abo what might fall in our way, close up the passage 
and thus bury' us alive. . , 

Undaunted by this setback, Bchoni examined the second pyra¬ 
mid again, and comfjared it with the Great Pyramid, He calculated 
dial the eiiirancc to Cheops's building was trot in the center of the 
Dortb face. As it ran in a straight tine from the cast side of iJte 
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kuig's chamber, "the entrance conaequenily miut be as far From 
the middle of the face as the distance from die centre of the cham¬ 
ber to die east tide of it. . . . Having made this dear and simple 
observatitm, 1 Found that if there were any chamtKr at all in the 
Second ryni^nid, the eniranre could not be on the spot where I 
had excavated, which was in the centre, but calculated by the 
passage in the Pint Pyramid, die entrance to the second would be 
near thirty feet to the ease Satisfied with this calculation I repaired 
(o the second pyramid to examine the mass of rubbish. There I was 
not a little astonIsJied when I perceived the same marks, which 
1 had seen on the oilier spot in the centre, about thirty feet distant 
from where 1 stood. This gave me no little delight, and hope re¬ 
turned to my pyrarnidical brains. . . 

Again the excavator summoned hts Arabs, w'ho set lo w'Ork 
murmurtiig, "magnoon" (madman}. ", . . The entry proved to be 
as hard as chat of rhe first excavation, with this addition, that we 
Ibuiid larger blocks of stone in our way, which liad belonged to the 
pyramid, beside the Falling of tire coating." 

But hopes rose on March hrst of that year w'hen Belzoni 
discovered tiirtc large blocks of granite, two on each side, and 
on the folloiving day "wc came at last to the right entrance into 
the pyramid. . , , Having cleared ihc front of the three stones, 
the entrance proved to be a passage four feet high. Urree feet six 
inches wide. foTCOed of large blocks of granite, which descended 
towards the centre for a hundred and four feet five inches at an 
angle of iwenty-stx d^ecs." 

At the tjotiom a portculiis block of granite ij inches thick 
barred their path. "The raising of it was a work of no small con¬ 
sideration. Tlic passage is only four feet high, and three feet 
six inches wide. When two men arc abreast of each otJter they 
cannot move, and it required several mm to raise a piece of 
granite not leu titan six feet Irigh , , , the levers ia>iild not be very 
long, otherwise dicrc was not space to w-ork with them; and 
if liicy were too short I could not employ men enough to raise the 
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portcullis, Tbc only method . .. . was to raise it a little at a 
lime ... I continued to raise the portcullis, and at last made 
tJie entrance lar^e enough to stiueeze tn>‘self in; mid after thirty 
days' exert ton had tlic pleasure of finding myself in the way 
to the central chaml>CT of one of tlie two great pyramids of Egypt, 
which have tong been the admiration of beholders." 

After describing the entrance passage Belxoni writes of find¬ 
ing hiniself in a horiiontal one. cut out of the solid rock, which 
led to a large chamber; ‘‘.My torch, formed of a fciv w'ax candles, 
gave but a faint light. 1 could, lioiiv’cver, clearly distinguish the 
prindpa] objects. I naturally turned my eyes to the west end 
of die chamber, looking for die sarcophagus, which 1 strongly 
expected to see in the same situation as that in the first pyramid; 
but 1 was disappainted when I saw nothing there, . , . On my 
advancing towards the west end. liowes-er, 1 iva* agrccahty sur* 
prised to find that there ivos a sarcophagus buried on a level 
with the floor. The sarcophagus contained nothing hut rubbish 
and a few bones. On the walls of die chamber was an inscription 
in Arabic roughly scrawled in charcoal. Translaied, it read: 'The 
Master Mohammad Ahmed, lapicidc, has opened them; and die 
Master Oduuan attended this (opening) and the King A!i Mo- 
liammad at first (from die bcgiiming) to the closing up.’ ” 

Bchont found tJie tomb cnipiy, as no doubt tiad the Araljs 
who preceded bim centuries before, but Ills excavation, measure- 
meni, and description of die temaining passages were of no 
small value to Egyptology. As for the fragments of bone in the 
sarcoptiagiis. Bclzoid ihoughc at first that they belonged to a 
human skeleton, but tic ad^, "having been sent to London, diL7 
proved to be the lionts of a bull. Some consequenti.il persons, 
however. w*ho would not sacrifice a point in history. Tailier than 
lose a bon moi, diougbl tlietusclvcs mighty clever in baptising 
the said bones diosc of a cow, merely to raise a joke. So much for 
their taste for antiquity." 

There, cocking a final snook at his old enemies, we leave 
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Signor Bcliont, though we Ahall meet him again in ihe Valley 
of the Tombs of ihc Kings ai TliebiiS. 

After him came Colonel Vyse ant) Hoirard Perring, an ener¬ 
getic pair who investigated, measured, and drew many of the 
pyramids; Utm tJte German schobr Lepsius, who formed the 
"accretion theory," tiie basis of which was that each king added 
3 certain omoiini lo his pyramid diirillg every year of his reign, 
Theiefoic the larger pyramids were built by the kings with 
the longest icigns and vice versa. This {Jieory. which lists since 
been disproved, was reosonalile ctmipared with the fantastic 
notions put fatwatil by cranL^ who were tJieti attracted to the 
Gita Pyramids. The buildings were alleged to be observatories, 
temples, granaries, standard tables of measiirement, anything 
but mere lonibs. The inon who blew all tJtts tiutiscnsc sky-high 
and at the some time revealed tfie teal wonder of the pyramids 
was Sir Fluideis Petrie. And he did this, not by divination and 
esoteric reasoning, but hy scientific measurement and precise 
matlieniatical calculation. 

lie Spent three seasons at Giza, from 1880 u> tSSs, studying 
every inch of the site, carefully checking the orientation of the 
pyramids, and measuring every dimeusion. inside and out, with 
the mmi modem surveying instrutiieitts available 10 him at the 
time. Tile results are published in his Pyrornids and Temptfs 
of Gixh which is now otic of the standard works on the subjeci, 
though even more accurate surveys have been made since. 

The orientation of ilie Great Pyramid is phenonieitaify ac¬ 
curate. The four skies, cadi over seven hundred feet lonj^ arc 
aligned almost exactly on true north, south, enai. and w'cw. In 
fact their ortemation is so incredibly precise tliat compass enon 
can he diccked against them. In 1935 Mr. S. H. Cole of the Survey 
Department of the Egyptian Covcrtiment, using more accurate 
instruments than Petrie, estimated the enrora on eacli side as 
luJtows: 
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North side o* *&" south of w«l. 

East side 5' west of north. 

Somh side i* 57" north of west. 

West side o* s' Jo" west of north. 

The fnaKitnurn error was therefore only 5' 30", or a little 
over one twelftH of a degree. On the south side the error was 
only one fAirtiefh 0/ e degree. Who, one wonders, was the master 
engineer who planned and laid out this great structure with such 
precision? And how was it done? The magnetic compass was 
uninown to die Ancient Egyptians. They could of coune, have 
determioed east and west approximately by sighting on the rising 
and setting sun on the c<|iiiiioctial days, but in the words of 
Mr. L E- S. Edwards (The Pyromitfs of Egypt) "the resultant 
error , . . would have been greater Uian the amount reveakd 
by ai li^t two of the main Pyramids of Giza. . . .“ 

Edwards believes the pyramid builders may have determined 
these precise directions by ’‘sighting ott a star in the northcni 
heavens and bisecting the angle formed by lu rising position, the 
position from whidi tile observation was made and its setting 
position." For example, imagine a vertical rod driven ioto the 
ground and sunoonded at some distance by a low circular wall, 
the top of which b perfectly horiionial- By the nod stands a man, 
and near the wall, on die inside, is another man. ,A certain prom¬ 
inent star in the northern heavetis has been selected for ob¬ 
servation. When the man near the wall secs this scar rising he 
warns the man standing by the rod. A» soon as the star rises above 
die rim of the wall the first man, sighting aCToss the rod, tabes 
a beating on the star, and the second man marhs its position 
on the wall. The star arches acioss the sky and as it sets twelve 
hours later, die same process is repeated and a lecand mark is 
made. This procedure would be repealed several times to check 
^hi* accuracy of die observation. Then lines would be drawn 
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joining the rod to the two points on the ground immediately 
below the marlu (aocutaqr being eiuttrcd by the me of a ptumb 
line}. Ry bisecting the angle thus formed, the observers would 
have a line running due north and south. The other tivo cardinal 
paints wou]d« of course, be at right angles lo it, TJris is a simpli¬ 
fied explanation, but it tvEll serve to show how the pyramids macy 
have been orientated. 

Petrie carefully examined some of the outer casing stones, 
whi(* originally covered the whole pyramid. There are still a 
few in position near (he base. The fineness of dteir workmanship 
was almost beyond belief. He wrote: . . the mean thickness 

of the eastem joint of the northern casing scones is .oao'^ (i/^oth 
of an incfjJ,'’ Therefore the mean variation of the cutting of the 
«one from a straight line is but .oi" (i/ionib pan of an inch) 
"of 75 inches up the face , . . these joints, with an area of 35 
squ.ire feet each, were not only worked as finely as this, but 
cemented ihrouglioui. Though the stones were brouglii as close 
as t/5ooih of an inch, or, in fact, into contact, and the mean 
opening of the joint was 1/50U1 of an inch, yet the buildera 
managed u> fill the Joini with cement, despite die great area of 
it. and the weight of the stone, some ifi tons . . 

The Egyjjtian workmen used bronte toob. The jeweled 
cutting joinis may have been of beryl, topaa, chrysobcryl. sapphire, 
or hard uncrysta(li7cd corundiim. For cutting the stono diey 
employed great bronze saws with jeweled cutting points. In 
some places. c.g., the granite stncopliagns «f Cheops, the marks 
^de by Ui«e saw's can be clearly seen. By curving the saw blades 
into a circle, drills were formed which could cut out a circular 
hole by rotation. For smaller ob|«5ct$ the cutting etlge was held 
stationary while the work was revolved. “The lathe.** says Petrie, 
"apjiears to have been as familiar an insmtmeni in the Fourth 
I>ynMty as in our modern workshops." Some of the superb 
dioriic bowls must liavc been turned while the cutting tool 
was iraucmary. These bowU are too accurately cut to have been 
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made by hand. Though chisels liave been found, no examples of 
jeweled saws and drills have been discovered, bnc this is not 
surprising as owing to their value diey would be carefully looked 
after, and when worn, the jewels would be removed and replaced 
m new tools. 

Most of the limestone of which the pyramids are bulk was 
quarried from the Mokkatam Hills, on the opposite hank of 
the river, and floated across in barges at Boodtime. Tite granite for 
the galleries, burial chain bens, portcullis blocks, and sneJt, came 
from Assuan in Upper Egypt. The description by Herodotus 
of how the blocks were raised into position was eonrirmed by 
Petrie's investigations. As each course, or layer of blocks, was 
laid, 3 long tamp of stones and earth would be built up lo it, 
along which the blocks for the next course would be iJragged. 
When riiat course was laid, the eartJ) ramp would be raised, 
ready for the next course, the angle of slope always remaining 
the same, so that tlie ramp would get longer and longer as the 
work proceeded. 

The heavy blocks, cadi weighing several tons, would be 
maneuvered into their final poeitiotis by tcveis—the "raarhinei 
formed of short wooden planks," mentioned by Herodotus. Tliene 
U no evidence in tomb paintings or elsewhere that the Egyptians 
possessed any machinery more elaborate than the lever, the 
roller, and die inch nod plane. Even the largest blocks in the 
Great Pyramid—die rifty-six roofing beams in the king's chamber 
—could have been raised by leverage, though each weighed ^ 
tom. Petrie described the method whicli was piohably used, tfiai 
of resting tite block on two piles of wooden Iralks, then rocking 
it alternaccly from one side to the other widi crowbars and 
lieighicning each pile in (urn. In this way the block would 
gradually 1^ raised to die height required. "No other system," he 
says ", . . would enable men to raise such a mass widt only the 
aid of crowbars. . . Ten mm, he calculated, could raise one 
roofing stone by sudi niean$, and six gongs could have raked all 
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the blocks Lit one Plates of sKeei iron, bugmeniit of which 
were found ill the pyramid, were used to prevent the crowbars 
biting Into tfte stone, 

HcnxkHin di-scribc* Cheops as a sacrilegioiu tyrant who 
exliaustttl t()r man poiver of tilt kingdom in liuildinp hU co¬ 
lossal monument, bui, as Petrie points out, tlits is a Uttle unfair. 
During three montlu of tlit year, during tht inundation season, 
the men were unable lo work in the holds and would therefore 
be idle anyway, tt was during these iliree months that one hun 
dred thottsand laborers were employed to Roai the qiiaiTied 
stone across titc Nile. Maneuvering the heavily laden barges 
across tilt fast'flowing river must liavc required considerable 
skill. Then the bJocii had to be liauted on sledges up the cause¬ 
way to the pyramid plateau. Probably not more than four tfiou- 
sand men were regularly employed throughout the year. These 
would be the skilled workers, tiiasons and others, and Petrie 
identihed their barracks, fotintLitions of which still exbt. He 
alw found, on the north side of the plateau, a huge dump ol 
mason's chippings which liad been thrown over the cliffs. Among 
tits rubbish he found "spedmem of workmen's water jars and 
food vessds, mixed witli chip of w'ood and charcoal, aitd even 
a piece of string, probably iiacd in pulling a rubbish basket." 

One wonders what they were like, these unknown thousands 
wlio laboted for twenty years to wise the greatest stone monu¬ 
ment in the world. Did they feel themselves to be slaves, the 
tools of a megakiruaniac tyrant? Or did they, pcrliaps, identify 
thcmselvei wLili the power of the king made manifcai in stone, 
as the robots oE modern dictatorships are Dondiiiuncd to wor- 
shtp the state? 

Like DjoacT's Step I^yTamid, Cheops's building m-eal* several 
dianj^ of plan. At first it was intended to carve tht burial dtam- 
^ out ol the rock beneath the pyramid, atid these still exist 
in an luifinishcfl stale. When the lower parts of the pyramid had 
been built, however, it was dec ided to build tliese dbambm in 
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the heart of the pyramid itself. Aocx^rdingly a new ascending 
carridor was driven upward through the masonry ai a steep angle, 
and this leads to the Grand Gallery, 155 feet long and z8 feet 
high with a corbeled roof, one of the finest surviving aithiiertural 
worlts of the Old Kingdom. 

After climbing its steeply sloping staircase we enter the 
king's chamber, in the heart of the pyramid—19 feet high, 34 
feet 4 inebet tong, 17 feet i inches wide, and bulk of grantte. 
Its roof has been computed to weigh 400 tuns and above are a 
series of three jo<a.ll«! relieving chambers, designed to prevent 
the TWjf collapsing under die weight of the pyramid above it. At 
one end of the ciiamber is 3 lidicss granite sarcophagus wbtd) once 
cemtained the body of Cheops. Compated with other parts of 
the pyramid, it is crudely made, with saw marks and drill holes 
still visible. There are also some curious (taws in the chamber 
itself. Tlie masonry is superb but the levels arc all wrong. Petrie^s 
survey showetl tliai llic whole dtamber was tilted over at one 
comer, so that the courses are t% inches lugbcr on the north 
cast than die south west. These and other errors seem to indicate 
hurried buildings perhaps the master engineer who laid out 
the foiindaiions with such preciiiou did not live to superintend 
the building of the king's chamber. 

Below the king's chamber is a secorH), smaller, chamber 
reached by a horiiontal passage leading off the ascending corridor 
just where it joins the Grand Gallery, Though this has been 
misnamed the ’^queen's ciiamber*' by the Arabs, it appears to 
have been intended originally as the resting place of Cheops. Then 
there w™ a second clunge of plan and the Grand Gallcty waj 
built with the king's chamber at the top of it. On the other hanil, 
the BtH^lIcd queen's cbainber may have been the senlab of the 
pyramid. There is a niche in one wall which may have con- 
laiiicd a statue of the king. 

There Ls no space, in a general work on Egyptology, to 
deal fully with tile odicr buildings on the Gka Plateau, the 
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second and third Pyramids, the smaller pyramids of the queens, 
the Valley Temple of CJiephren, and, of eotiise—the Sphinx, 
which appears to have been a portrait of Cliephrtn, represented 
as the sun^od guarding the NecTopoIh. For these the reader is 
referred to ifie more specialked works given in the bihliograpliy 
at tltc end of tJiis txsoL, Before we close tills chapter, hotvciXT, 
there is another interesting cjiiestjon to be considered. 

^Vliy did t!ie Old Ringdoiti Pharaohs choose the pyramidal 
shape for their lomhs? Borchardc and others, as we have seen, 
believed tltat the sliape was arrived at by a process of development 
from mastaba ro step pyramid, from step pyramid to true pyra¬ 
mid. Tliis is still the generally accepted belief, but the flaws in 
this theory have been pointed out by Mr. I. E, S. Edwards, svho 
suggests that the reasons for choosing this shape may have been 
religious rather than practical. His theory mighi be aummaTized 
as follows; 

The moitaba tombs of the First and Second Dynasty kings 
were conceived as eternal homes for tlieit owners. The after¬ 
life was to be Jived in and around the tomb. TJico. at an un¬ 
determined period, possibly between the Second and Third 
Dyna-ities, a different conception, of an afterlife lived witli the 
sun-god, gained ground. The Pyramid Texts, the earliest reltgtous 
flotumcnw known in Egypt, contain the text, "A staircase to 
heaven is laid for him so that he may climb to heaven thereby,” 
It is templing to believe that the step pyramid represented this 
heavenly staircase. Djoscr. as we have seen, built a tomb of 
type, a mastuba at Bet Khalt^f and a step pyramid at SakkaiiL 
Tliere was also a second nutstaln in die encluturc wall of the 
step pyramid. At this time tile two rival religious systems may 
have been fighting for supremacy; perhaps Djoser was trying 
to make the best of both other worlds. 

If Borchardt's evolutionary theory is correct, then after the 
first true pyramid liad been built, ail succeeding pyramids would 
be of thb type. There would be no reversion to an earlier pattern. 
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Yet Snofru, who huiU the Bent Pynimid at Dashiir, which was 
almou certainly begun as a true, straight-sided pynunid, built 
another at Meidum twenty-eight miles away. This Meidtim 
building, which aiduieolagistii now hdieve was built after or 
perhaps at the same time as the Bent Pyramid, ti'm originatly a slap 
pyramid. Here again there may liavc been a diange in develop¬ 
ment of religious thought. Professor Breasted stated that the 
true pyramid was nothing more than a large-scale reproduction 
of the sacred symbol of the sun-god which was kept tn the "holy 
of holies” at Heliopolis. This symbol was a pyramidon, or mina- 
ture pyramid, called the ten-ben. "Why," asks Edwards, "was it 
chosen r” By way of answer he describes the appearance of the 
sun^s rays as they shine down tltrough a gap in the clouds. “When 
standing on the road to Sakfcara and gazing westwards . . he 
writes , it is possible to see tlic sun's rays striking dowTiw’ard 
. . . at alsoui the same angle as the slope of the Great Pyramid.” 

Now w'C turn a^in to the Pyramid Texts. Here is No. 523: 
"Heaven hath strcngUiencd for tlicc the rays of the sun in order 
that thou tnayest lift thyself to heaven as the eye of Rc . . 

Was this, then, the purpose of the true pyramid, to l>e a 
material representation of the sun's rays? Edwards also cites 
philological evidence to support hU theory. For instance the 
Egyptian name for pyramid was j^f(c)r. If it could be proved that 
this word was a compound word consisting of the prefix Al which 
conveys the meaning "place" and a known root composed of the 
two consonants r which means "to ascend," M/e/r ivoutd then 
mean "Place of Ascension." But there is no positive proof of this 
derivation. 

If there had been two rival cults, that of the step pyramid 
and die true pyramid, this would explain w'hy Snofru first built 
one of each. Then when the latter cult triotnphed. he changed 
his Meidiim building fruu] a step pyramid to a itraiglu-sided 
building-—after wfiich all his successors seem to h.ive built true 
pyramids, with tlie possible exception of Dedetre. successor to 
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Cheops, Instead oE building at Giza where there was plentf ol 
room, Dedcfre crnutructed at Abu Roasli a now-ntmed 
which may luve been a step pj^amid. Was he, perhaps the last 
diediard adherent to the old Eaith? We have presented Mr, Ed¬ 
wards'* theory very skctichiijr and readers should study it in Full 
in his book (sec htbUpgraphy), He ha* propounded a Eascimting' 
quation which, as yet, admits of no certain answer. 

rrnftamr tfofry nuilr i dheomy jii ^aUisn whfclt ihrowt 
ftc*b lifini on (He ori^ pj tbe i{r)»fHd pyumiJ. In ibr uthair amrtny st Mcmh 
SaUutrj he cx£ii%|pii a ol the Airtiidk! period {stiav-cSPh 

m:c.}. Endeved vilhitr ihli Kttur^JaF rnoiiuzxHtir, whkti Craui hefesEV D|dKr’i 

rci^ iw a Uipp^ i4w^cU;^Tf Iwi Dtilflifi a mlniaiuif itcn pyrsmtld hui liiih a 0ai 
(op^ In ui firlitr Arckaic m urt ft b a waj m fouf-^ided mixuid t>iiQE the biurial 
duBkbcT. pcihiijj* rcpi^iciitiiig an cnrlicf ol 4rtcl0paeBL 
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Mother of Cheops 

TU£ CJ 2 A FVHAMl&S AND FHEJK HUNDKEDS OF ATTENDANT AIASTAfiM 

have been known for nearly five thousand years. Unlike bter 
septilchem there was na attem|ir at iionccatmetu: the brick and 
uotie Aupcncntciute revealed plainly where tJ>e burials were. For 
the Wlter part of Hfty centuries they have been open to the 
attacks of robbet^ and it would! seem impossible that any tomb, 
above all a royal tomb, could remain undetected until the tweis* 
ticth century. Yet this did happen once, and the story of how 
the tomb was discovered, excatnted, and ies splendid furniture 
reconstructed from a mass of decayed wood, and fiaj^ieuied 
metal is one of the great rtmiances of Egyptology. VVe propose to 
describe this discovery in the manner of a detective story, so 
iha| tlte reader can, if he wishes, piece together [or hinuelf the 
evidence provided by the successive dues wliich die eitcavation 
found. Afterwards he can compare his reading with the dtaniatic 
story which the archaeologists themselves were able to reconstrtlct 
from these same dues. 

Mtstoricaliy there are only two personalties who need be 
borne in mind. Tile first is CJieops, who built the Great P>Tamid 
at Ciaa. TJie second is Cheops’s father, Snofru, builder of the 
8«u Pyramid at Diishitr and the half-destroyed pyramid at 
Mcidfim. 

Tile story opens in 1902 when the Harvard-Bostoii Expedi- 
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lion took ovtr the excavirion of a concession gnnted by the 
^gyptisin Government at Giza. Then fbllowed twenty'three years 
of excavation, covering two-thirds of the cetnctcry west of Cheops’s 
pyratnid, the area of ihe smaller pyramids, and cast of tlte Great 
Pyramid 2$ far as the Sphinx. Street after street of masiaba 
tombs were carefully cleared and excavated, but every one of tlie 
royal tombs, i.e,, iliose of the royal families, had been plundered, 
inosi of diem in ancient times. Still the expedition carried on 
with the work, year after year, digging, dearing. photographing 
and recording die wall paintings, sculpiuicd reliefs, statues, and 
hieioglypliic inscriptions. 

During jgs,i-i(js5 the expedition, directed by Doctor G. 
. 4 , Reisner, began to excavate the raastalas to the east of Clieops's 
pyramid where they found die cemetery of the royal family of 
Cheops, ittduding three small pyramids built for his queens. 
Here also, between die cemetery and the pyramid itself, w'cre 
the foundations of Cheops's mortuary temple with its pai^emem 
of black basalt, Rttnniitg dtmugh the cemetery was a large avenue 
which the excavators named “Queens' Street" because on its 
western side stood die three small pyramids of the queens. Op¬ 
posite iras a held of very large mastalxts which were idemitied 
as beloiigtiig to the sons and daughters of Clieops, including 
Prince Kawaat. the eldest son: l-Lirdjeclef: Kimumbraf; Princess 
Meresankh, who was maTried to K.iiig Chephren; Prirtccsis Hete- 
phras; and two other sons called Khufukhaf and hfenkliaf. All 
these tombs had been ransacked by thieves. 

On the first of November, t<|2,j, Rcisiier's stafi commenced 
work, on the southwestern corner of the cemetery. It was a laborious 
task consisting of first clearing away the sand, stone, and rubbish 
down to the first floor level, then going through this to a deeper 
fi.jor, and finally down to the rock itself. Every square yard of 
the site had m be cleared in this way and the rubbish carefully 
sifted. Only by such methodical excavation oould Reisner be 
sure ihai nodiing was 
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Not br From the low of queeiu' pyramids the ex^vator 
found a cutting ill the rock which ran under a pile of masons* 
debris. On clearing the site it proved to be the base of an un¬ 
finished pyramid. The descending stairway fiad been begun, and 
some of the lower courses of masonry laid and subsequently re* 
moved; the mortar still remained to sltow where the stones had 
been. The type and dimensions of this unfinished tomb were 
similar to tltose of the easternmost of Uie <jucen*s pytamids. North 
of this unfiiiishcd pyramid the ground rose to a low ridge and 
nearby was an ancient quarry from which stone had been cut 
in the time of Cheops, but the quarry had not been exfrausted. 
All this was found beneath a floor dating from the Fourth Dynasty, 

On February ninth the staff photographer was about to 
pliotogTTipli this quarry when he noticed some white plaster on 
tJie sU^pc leading lo the ridge. Ahmed Said, Rcisner's head rauj 
cleared the debris and disclosed an elongated oval patch of 
plaster which on analysis turned out to be sulphate of lime. When 
this was removed, the excavators found to their asionishmcnt a 
rectangitlar cutting in the rock, packed with limestone blocks. 
Wlicn these were removed, the cutting, which sloped downwards 
at an angle, was found to open into a vertical shaft, also hlied 
with stone blocks. The shaft had evidently been sunk through the 
rock above, so Reisner's men examined tlie grotiiid and found 
that Ute entrance to the shaft had been sealed with irregular 
blocks of atone, cunningly placed lo look Uke the natural surface 
of ike rock. Ttiere was no trace of a superstruciure ever having 
cxtsicd. 

.\t the time of the discovery Dr. Reisner was in America on 
short leave, and the work of clearing the vertical shaft was carried 
out by his assistams, Alan Rowe and T. D. R. Crccniccs, tvitli 
the aid of Abnied Said, On February twenty^iitird work on the 
clearing began. Down to the level oE the entrance tunnel the 
packing was of wcU<ut limestone blocks, but below that it dc- 
leriorated. At 30 feet doivii tire excavators expected to be rtearing 
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tlic burnt chamber as under mosi mastaba tombs the sliaFu aie 
between 30 and 50 feet. All they found at this level, however, was 
a small ctiambcr cut out of the side of the -thah and. bloclied 
by masonry. When ih» was removed, a niche wws reveated con- 
taining a sacriJieial offering of a skull and three legs of an ok. 
two beer pis, some diarcoat. and a few fragiments tif black basalt. 

Below, the shaft still went on down. At 40 feet dotvn there 
were fiagmenrs of red pottery and ilie shaft descended through 
hard seams in the mck. XJicrc were dangerous fissures in the 
walls. At 35 diggers found fragments of copjiei but fiill 

no signs of a burial dumber. Ahmed Said and four of hU picked 
nten Worked in tile pit day after day, two breaking up the stone 
and the others operaiing a liasket hoist. All were excited, for 
the deeper the shaft tile greater likeliJiood there seemed of find- 
iiig an intact buriat. When they got down to a depth of fio feet 
the cast wall of the shaft sloped westward, forming a shelf, and 
a few feet further doi*Ti they reached a firmer atmtum of rock 
and (he walls were cut with more tegnlarity. Seventy feet; Erag- 
ments of red pottery bowls, but still no burial chanibcr. Eighty 
feet; rock still sound and the shaft growing nanower. Eighty- 
five feet, and in the souiii wall of tlie shaft the excavators un¬ 
covered tlie iQpiriost course of 3 wall of masonry. 

It was late afternoon on March seventh, thirteen days after 
the excavation liad begun. Alan Rowe remuved one nf the blocks. 
Beyond was black emptiness. He called for a candle and thrusimg 
it through the hole Inokcd into the diainlwr which had not 
been seen by human eyes for five tliuiisand years, The candle¬ 
light flickered on a white ahibaster sarcophagtn and the glitter of 
gold. Then he replaced the block to keep otit the dust, and the 
excavators returried to their camp, hut one imagines liiere was 
little sleep for any of them that night. 

On the following tnomiiig they reiUTtied and reraoved more 
of the masonry. With the aid of rettcctcd sunlight tJirown by 
minors they were able to recognize some of die objects in the 
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chamber. Near one stood the samnpliasus, sealed with it3 
Ud, un wlikh lay a numtser of gold-eocascd fixls which were 
lecognbed as siippcrns for a collapsible cancipy; Mare rods and 
gold^cncascd beami lay tictweeii die sarcophagus and the wall, 
Pnictically r\ery inch of the remainder of die floor tvas occupied 
by a confused mass of objccu. There were bits of gold inlays 
wliidi had once covered the surlace of w'oodeit ftirtiittire, the 
wood having decayed. There were sheets of gold iDlaid with 
faTencCp lion legs, palm capiials^ dccarated arms—all of gold— 
but practically everything had disintegrated^ Ekyond, mixed 
up with the fragmenis, were vesseb of alabaster, pottery, and 
copper^ To the laymaa sticli a sight would have been fascinaiing 
but also dUappoiruing^ After all, one would rhhik, what had 
the exjtavalors found after all thdr labora? The ruins of what 
had once^ no doubts been splendid furniture, now reduced to 
a heap of rubhbh. The ajchacologists knew better. They realited 
that their work, had only begun* that tvith care and patience it 
would be possible to tecoustruft this furniture. But that by in 
the future and belongs to the second pan of our story, 

Tlic immediate problem was to ideniify the oiviier of tlic 
tumb. Tlio chamber was so crowded widi fragtle objects tliat ii 
was not pofflible to take a step iniude it witbciut cracking samt- 
thing. Hemever, using a pair of field glosses Mr* Eiattiscombe 
Gunn examined tile inlaid gold dtects with ease, and discovered 
that one of them formed an inscription wiiii the words “Lord- 
o/-fAc-fico-Crownj* i'tto/rti; the liorm^ Nebmsat/* 

On hearing of iliis insciiption a newspaper correspondent 
jumped to the conclusion tliat tius was the tomb of King Snofru 
hiniseli. Of cxnnse die itrscriptirin pruvetJ nu such tiling, Ji merely 
indicited that the owner of the tomb had bved in the time of 
Snofru. 

Rowe and Greenlees noticed that ibe chamber was un- 
GnL&hcd. The walls were roughly hewn, and cutufigs in the 
east and west walk had been Eiq;uit, then sealed up with masonry 
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and plastered over, the plaster still bearing the fingcTprintJ <j£ 
the niasati. In one comer of the diatnbcr ivas a pit filled with 
mason's rubbish. Everywhere there was evidence of haste—in 
the sinking of the shaft and the unBnisfied state of die burial 
chamber. When Dr. Reisiier bimseJf came out to Egypt in July 
and examined the tomb, he decided that the confused and 
jumbled state of the objerts was not due merely to decay. The 
futruiure had probably been intended for a larger tomb but had 
been removed here and himicdly piled up without regard for 
order. Tim sarcophagtts could only tiave been admitted to tl)c 
small chamber by lowering it down the deep sliaft lengthways, 
an Operation which could not be carried out the body 

inside it. The mummy also would have had to be lowered in 
the same way. Reisner decided that this was a reburial, that the 
sarcophagus and fumiiure had originally been buried in another, 
possibly larger tomb and that for some reason, prestunably vio¬ 
lation of the original sepulcher, the contents had been removed 
to t]iiA one. 

By a process of deduction he svas able to place ihe date of 
the tomb within a year of the reign of Qicops himself. All the 
dues which led him to this decision are in t!ie foregoing para¬ 
graphs. First, die fragments of black basalt Found in the sacri* 
ficial niche proved chat when the tomb was being made. Qicops’s 
mortuary temple was built, or in process of building. (The basalt 
djtps came from its pavement.) Sectmd, the fact that the tomb 
was found under a Fourth Dynasty floor proves that it was earlier 
in fiate than the four pyramids which Cheops built for his queens. 
Third, diat when work on the unfinished pyramid was stopped 
and the site shifted 90 feet lo the east, this tomb waa already in 
existence. Work on the quarry was probably abandoned fnr 
fear of diseJosing the cntraiice to ilie tomb, and the faci that no 
superstructure existed and tluii the entrance had been deliberately 
concealed strongly suggested a secret burial. 

As to the tomb's owner, all Uiat could be decided at this 
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stage [fiat iie or ihe luid tlved Ln tJic time of SnoTTUr Chcop$''s 
father, Rehncr btJieved that the lomb did not contain the burial 
of a king» hut that it must have Eiecii the sepulcher of some Im* 
portant metiiljer of tlic royal bnuly since burial on such an itn- 
portaiic site could only have been done with the royal pcTmission. 

The hnaj claarlag of the shaft was completed at the begin- 
Eiing of February, tqzS, and then began the clearing oE the 
chamber^ Of this work Reisner wrote; “The duty rented on the 
Expedition of recovering every scrap of arthaeological evuleocc, 
whatev'er it might be. We had piiactically nothing from contem¬ 
porary tombs to guide us and could not even be sure that funhtr 
inscriptions would reveal the name oE the owner ^ x e the w*ood 
had shrivelled or disitiiegratcd . * , much had been reduced to 
grey ash by fiingusj cloth, matting, basket work . * . was pre- 
tened only in Eragments or traces which could never be 
moved, . . 

The floor was cleared area by area. Every ttny fragment was 
registered and photographed in siiu before removal. Each item 
was enterai in a regUter which eventually grew to sixieen hun¬ 
dred sheets of foolscap paper. On these pages the expedition 
kept a day-toKlay account o£ the w'ork as it progresied—observa¬ 
tions, theoricsp drawrings, and photograpiis. Gradually, piece by 
piece, die excavatora were able to recpgnite the objects From 
which the fragments came. Ttierc were die goldosod beams and 
poles which had supponed a lentHke canopy which was erected 
over the royal bed. There was the bed itself, also encrusted in 
gold with golden legs shafted like Hons" feet. There were ttvo 
gold-covered armdiairs, one oE ivhich had arms supported by 
curved smtis made to reprasent three entwined papyrus liowers. 
This was a vitluabk piece of evidence proving that the owner 
of the tomb was not a king. If this had been the case, the design 
W'ouid have shown Uie Jlower of Upper Egpyi in conjunction with 
the papyrus of Lower Egypt Also there were remains oF a gold 
inlaid lx>x which had probably contained bed curtains. The 
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cxrntmiA of ihiis and oth<^r boxes had been carefessly packed, and 
induded fiagments of plaster and masons' rnbhuh wbkh had 
presumably been swept up from the origmni tomb when die 
burial was removed. The excavators found another wooden box 
containing eight beautiful alabaster jara and "a long slender 
copper dipper." The lid of each jar iras inscribed with the name 
of the oil or cosmetic it had contained. e.g.^ iti hab (festival 
perfume), wadj (green eye paint) and haict-tjehnu (prime Libyan 
oil). 

On February twenty-eighth an area covered with Fragmented 
gold inlays was reached. Altogether there were eight layers and 
their recording and removal took four months. One of the expedi' 
tioti staff. Dunham, lay on a mattress supported by a hcam pro¬ 
jecting over the floor and carefully picked up the tiny fniipnents 
with pincers and placed them on a tray widtout dLiturbing the 
rest of the dcjiosit. Earlier diai month he had found a row of 
gold hieroglyplis on a bai of decayed wood. In they were 

carefully removed on a tray and eagerly eKumiued by the ex- 
pedition. These hieroglyplLS read: . . Moifter &f the Kin^ of 
Upper and Lower Eg^pt, foliower of Horus. guide of the 
ru ler , . 

The ownei of the tomb was, therefore, a queen, possibly 
the mother of Cheops or perhaps his grandmother. Then, on 
April fourteenth Dunham found another row of gold hieroglyphs. 
Dr, Keisner was summoned. He read the name ’‘Hetephras.** .\t 
last the owner of die tomb was known. She was Queen Heiephtas. 
die mother of Cheops who built ihe Great Pyramid. The full 
inscription read: "jtfofher of the King of Upper and Lower 
£gypt> follower of Horui, guide of the ruler, favourite lady whose 
every word is done for her, daughter of the god of his body, 
Hetephras ..." 

The box of alabaster jars was her make-up box, The name 
Snofru on the bed canopy seemed to point to her being the wife 
of King Snofru. 
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Near the sarcophagi lay a heap i:il gold sbectSp atnong whvdi 
were Silver objects which turned out to be rings^ inlaid wiih 
dTagonllies in ligiit green malachite relieved wiih lapis luruli. 
Nearby an mlaid pane] with the imcriptiorip *U\ 1 atbcr &f the 
King 0/ Upper and Lower Egypt^ Box combining deben^rings*" 

Rcisuer decided that they were a set of anklets {Plate *5), 
graditatcd in siz^ to lit the leg from the ankle to the middle of 
the calf. Originally they had been contained in a gold-covered 
box fitted with a peg to hold tbeuc The queen liact been well 
provided tvith her personal possessions and domesne articles. 
Besides her two armchaiis there a gold^ased carrying chair 
on which she could be bomc on the shoulders of her E>eatx^rs. 
Site also had an ample stipply of foexi vessels^ some of which had 
evidently been used in the roy^ hoiisehcild* There was a gold 
drinking cup and two gold dishes^ a copper ewer and basin^ a 
set of tiny copper and gold razors, and a manicure imurument 
pointed at one end for cleaning the naibp and rounded at the 
other for poshing back the cutkle- 

Afort boxes had coniained clothes and linen, but in one of 
these Rebttcr found tiny fragments of abbastCT, Tliis discovery 
come as a considerable shock* because the olibaster chippings came 
from the sarcopltagus. The fact diat they were found inside the 
box sti^ested that the sarcophagus had been attacked and pos¬ 
sibly forced open by the thieves who had robbed the queen's 
origiFtal tomb. Later, when LltaL tomb w'as cleared, the tiny 
fiagmenu had been swept into one of the boxes with the linen. 
The lid of the sarcophagus showed signs of an auempt to force 
it. Nevertheless, Rdstier was tairly cermiti that it would prove 
to contain the queen't mummy, as there would have been no 
point in removing the sareopliagus a«d funerary furniture from 
one tomb 10 another uiile^ the body, the niosc itnportanl point 
of the biirbl, were prtsenL 

Now tile investigators were able to remove the beams for 
the canopy which lay behind the sarcophagus. On one of these 
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tim mscripiion: "The Horus, Xetimutit, great god. endtnt/ed 
with iife, endurance and prosfterity. The King of Upper and 
Lower Egypt. Lord of the Two Crowm. Nebmmt, the Hontt 
lord of Xubt, Snofru, lord of ‘hepet’, (he golden Homs, foremost 
in the places of the god forei’eT.’* Xhe caDO[ty was thet^farc, 
in all probability, a gilt from King Snofni lo Jib wife. 

This big collapsible ranopy wbidi Jiad prolmhty been erected 
in the origiiial tomb, dien dismantled for remova! to jJie smaller 
Sepulcher at Giza was probably the most interesting item of 
furniture fcumd in the tomb. \Vhcti assembled, it is just over 
10 feet long. B feet wide and 7 feet high. It is a teniiike framework 
supported at cadi comer by beams and joined at top and bottom 
by crossbeams with narrower venital rods spaced at et^ual dis¬ 
tances along eadi of three sides. OtJicr horizontal rods join the 
top crossbeams. Thus the generaj appearance is that of a room 
with one side open. The beams and posts are of wood, encased 
in gold, and originally cunaitis would cover the roof and hang 
down eaddi fide, with a set of draw curtains acrosis the front. In¬ 
side these was space for the (Queen's bed and dialrs and wlim 
the curtains were drawn, she w'ould be enclosed in a kind of tent, 
The whole smicture was ingeniously made with copper.sheathed 
raortise-and-ienon joints for rapid dismantling and re-erectioti. 
Probably the queen took the canopy with her when sfie traveled 
from palace to palace. 

As they completed the clearance of the burial chamber, 
the excavators found objects which seemed to fiave no place in 
a royal tomb, such as copper chisels and stone crushers which 
se™ to have lieen left by die workmen who built the tomb—mote 
evidence of haste. By the sixteenth oi December, 19*6, the chamber 
was clear at last, and nothing remained but the white alabaster 
sarcophagus, standing within four bare walls. It had taken a96 
days 10 clear the tomb. On the third of Nfarch, 19S7, the cxcav-atora 
and a ana 11 pany of hig^ olficials gathered In the birria! chamber 
for the opening of the sarcophagus, Everyone felt the excitement 
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of eIic occasion. Everyone believed ihat tbere would be fonndt 
lying vvitliin her cofFm, tlie Wy of a great qtieen wlio liad died 
five thousand years ago. 

With infinite care the Hd vras prised loose, a sling was 
attacJicd and as the tid swung upward^ the guests peered Eorwaid 
to look inside the sarcophagus. It was empty. 

The disappointment of Dr^ Rtisner and his devoted staff 
fTiT^ be imagined. '*Ii had seemed to me inconceivable, he said, 
•*that Cheops should have onlered the remains o£ his mother’s 
burial to be ttansferred to Giza and hidden under too feet of 
masonry unless the body * » » had been brought along with 
[he cc^ffin." Ail that Reisner was able to find of Hetephras ism 
her cannpic chest concealed in a niche and sealed up ^rith masonry. 
This chesti which is found in nearly all Egyptian burials of royal 
and noble families, cotimined the vital organs of the deceased re¬ 
moved from the body during the process of embalniing. 

Why was the body missing? We have now reached the point 
in our '^detective story” when all ihc dues have been given. Thii 
Ls how Reisner interpietcd them. 

When Queen Hetephras died, she was buried near her hus¬ 
band's pyramid at Daslmr. There is a small pyramid near the 
Beal Pyraniid w^hich may tiave been her tomb- But at this time 
her son* Cheops, hsd begun his Great Fyramid at a new site at 
Giza twelve miles away, and it is likely dtat the Dashur Necrop^ 
oUs was not as well gtjajded as it should have been. 

Not long afterward the burial thieves broke into the Dashur 
tomb, perhaps aided by the Necropolis guards or some of the 
masuQs who worked on the tomb. The tomb robbers h^id to do 
the job at night and were despenitely short of time. When they 
had tunneled through the masonry filling and bmkm into the 
burial chamber^ they saw ibe great gold canopy with its curtains 
coveting the sarcophagus. Probably they tore down the curtains 
and flung aside the gold funiiture, which they had no time to 
strip or remove. Even smal! portable articles like the gold drink- 
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ing cup were overlooked. Xliey went stniigfit to the sarcophagus^ 
knowit)^ that the most precious objects would be on tbe royal 
body. With hammers and chiirb ihcy forced open the lid, drai;^ 
out the body and earned it out of the tomb to a hidixi^ place 
where their torches would be concealed. Then they tore tbe 
■nudjiny apart, wrenching off gold necklaces and armlet! atid 
jeweled rings. Perhaps the inmrr coffin itself was of gold. Hurriedly 
sharing the toot, they dispersed, leaving what remained to the 
jacimls or perhaps setting fire to the wrappings in the super- 
scitious belief that by so doing they would escape the vaiBeancc 
of the Queen's ka. 

Soon afterward the robbing was reported to the high official 
responsible for guarding the Necropolis. With hts staff be visited 
the tomb and found that the body had disappeared, but that 
most of the tomb furniture remained. No doubt he ordered a 
search to be made but whether he found the rubbers wilt never 
be known. However, he is certain, for hb own sake, to have 
made an example of someone. Next came the delicate matier oE 
infonning the King that his mother's sepulcher had been violated. 
The official probably made light of it as much as possible, mini- 
raizing the damage dfjne and not daring to tail Ckcofts that Quern 
Hetephrafs body had disappear^fd. Enraged, the King ordered 
that the Queen and all her funerary equipment be brought to 
Cira Md reburied near hb own pyramid. Perhaps he chose the 
site himself, and to make sure that there should be no second 
violation he ordered a secret tomb to l>e made. Work on the 
quarry was stopp^, and the workmen began to sink their shaft. 
In hb anger and impatience die King may have set them a time 
itmit. 

While arrangemciiu were being made to collcrt the Queen's 
funeral fumiiure and bring it to Giza, die shah was hurriedly 
cut. Probably the original intention was to sink, it to a depth of jo 
or 40 feet, but at dib level the quanymcri struck a bad patch of 
rock and had to dig deeper in order to find a aoujider stiaium 
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suitable for making tlie buruU diamber. Still they were unlucky. 
Pressed for time, tlicy were unable to Emish die sides of die shaft 
properly and narrowed its dimensions to hasten the work. At 
about Bo feet down they found Ijettcr rock, and began excavating 
die burial diamber, but by this lime the period allowed for 
making the tomb had almost expired. 

Meanwhile, at Dathur, liie Necropolis ofijcials gathered to* 
gedier die fumilurc and objects fiom the opened tomb, suiffitig 
the articles himiedty into boxes and getting tlietn mixed with 
fragments of plaster and broken masonry left by the robbers. 
Xlic canopy was dismantled, the bed and chairs removed, and 
the entire contents mmported by sledge or by boat from Dashur 
to die new tomb. 

At Giza the foreman responsible for excavating the tomb, 
hearing that the sarco|>liaguJ and fiimituie were soon to arrive, 
gave orders for the huiricd co-mpleiioti tif the burtal chamber. 
Originally he had intended to make ii much larger: cuttings had 
been made in the ea.« and west walls, and die workmen had com¬ 
menced lo sink a pit in one comer. Now orders were jgiveti to 
cease any further cutting and to seal up the gap in the walls widi 
tnasonry. Only one gap was left to receive the canopic chest. 
No attempt was made to give the walls of die chamber tlieir 
normal smooth finish, and the acoimulaied rubbish was swept 
imo the unfinished pit. No doubt the ofiicial responsible for the 
reburial was anxious to have the sarcophagus lowered as soon 
as possible for fear the K.ing should take it into his bead to look 
itisidc it. 

The saioopliagus was lowered down the deep shaft, the 
lid replaced and covered with the rods from the dismantled 
canopy, and die rest of the small chamber was filled witli the 
remaiitder of die Queen's funerary equipment, 'rhen the work* 
men began to refill the sliafi. They were in such a hurry that 
they left their tools in the chamber where they were found in* 
tongniously mixed with the Queen's furniture. When they had 
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practically refilled the shalt, they found Ltiey had left out certain 
articles of red pottery brought froni Uie original tomb. These 
tliey threw down and co^tred up widi fresh rubble, Near the 
top of the shaft a sacrifice u-as made for the benefit of tire Queen's 
ka and the reniains buried in the tvall-njche. Wliile this was in 
progress, some black basalt fragincnii from the pavement of 
Cheops i mortuary temple fell into the niche and were buried 
tliere. Then the rest of the shaft was hi Jed, die entrance Con¬ 
cealed with rough stones arranged to simuiate the natural rock 
surface, and the work was almost complete. One can imagine 
the intense relief of all the ofilcials concerned. 

Later a street was laid above the site of the tomb and, as this 
thoroughfare would be iu constant use by the priests of the Necrop¬ 
olis, the possibility of a second robbery was crttremely remote. In 
any case the secret would be known only to a few. and they might 
not consider it worth their while to dig through loo feet of ma¬ 
sonry, knowing that the most valuable objects, those which had 
adorned the twdy, had already been taken. In time tlic secret 
svould be last, and so the burial survived intact down to the twen- 
tietJi century. One wonders if Clieop ever discovered that his 
mother's body was not in her sarcophagus, but iliai was probabty 
the l>cst-ke|}t secret of all. 

In clearing the tomb Reianer and his staff took t.057 photo 
graphs and covered 1,701 foobcap pages with notes. Thonla to the 
painstaking method of work it was possible 10 reconstruct com¬ 
pletely most: of thii unique Old ECingilom furniture, piecing to- 
gciJicr the thousands of minute gold fragments and re-laying them 
on a new wooden foundation. Dunham spent the season of 1926^ 
*7 in reconstructing the wooden frames for the carrying ciiair, bed, 
headrest, and toilet box. Mits Thomj>!ion. another member of the 
expedition, set the gold hicrriglypbs on the ebony strips and \V. A. 
Stewart continued the work. TJie rebuilding of the carrying ctiair 
alone took nearly two years, and Demani Rise reconsTnicicd the 
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canopy, bcgitining in September, 193*^1 and completing the work in 
September, 1931. 

Today, if the shade of Quecfii Hetephras ever visits the Cairo 
Museum, she can see her furniture eitactly as she saw it in hfe 
(Plate *3). Under ihc gold canopy, which her husband. King 
Snofru, gave her, stands the bed in which, perhaps, her son Chcop 
was bom. Beside it stands her gold-encased armchair, her make-up 
box with its neat alabaster jam in position, luid the jewel box con* 
taining her silver anklets. No one who has had the privilege of 
seeing this furtutufc is likely to forget its strength, simplicity and 
gnuie. so ap[iropriate to the dignity of these Old Kingdom mon- 
archs, the lathers of Egyptian history. In our view it is tar lovelier 
than the tomb fumituie of Tutankhamun, which, for all its lavtsh- 
ncss and clabomtion. has an air of decadence which is absent frotn 
the more ancient work. 


In lOH .Mr. laiaria Gonrim diitowml a natal stabMtw luy^hagius 
in a rack-nit dflmlw bo^aib ibe gnfinUhcU pyrintkl U Stlilici»-Kh« 11 SaVUi*. 
It, t«. proved to he «Ppt)f iu>d nuy haw: bwn * rituil or diuaunjf bwiat, 1-1^ 
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“TlIC EAKLlEJt. PART OF TH[S ROOK HAS DEALT CHIEFLY WITH THE 

Old Kingdom, when tlie center of administniiion was tn Ldwer, 
Nonhem, Egypt, Mok of the monuments and tombs of the 
Old Kingdom were discovered okit the andem capiuJ of Memphis 
near Cairo, or to the pyramid fields of Giza, Sakfcara, Dashur, 
Abu»r, and other sites in Lower Egypt. Now wc have to make a 
big jump in time and space. Six hundred miles up the river is 
Luxor (Plate *4), for many years the most important archaeoJogical 
site in Egypt, though now almost worked out. Here stood the im¬ 
perial city of No-Amun, later called Thebes, which for more than 
a thouand years ruled over Uie EgypUaii Empire, h first figured in 
Egyptian fiisiory at the beginning of the Eleventh Dynasty (2 too 
E.C.) when, after a centu^ of anarchy, a family of provincial 
nomarclis from Hennonthu gained power and ratabibhed them¬ 
self on the site of the future tapUal. Besides its political and re- 
Ugious eminence, Thebes was also an important market It con- 
irolled the routes to the gold mines in the Nubian mounuins, and 
collected the produce of the Sudan, such as gums, ostrich fealheis, 
gold dust, and slaves. 


Howwer, the time of tJie city’s greatest glory did not come 
unul the Eighteenth Dynasty, about five hundred years later, and 
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it is chieHy the remains of this and iater periods that ihe visitor to 
Thebes sees today. In the Eighteenth Dynasty the great ■watrioT’ 
kings who ruled from Thebes vied with one another In foreign 
conquest. Rich tribute flowed into the city, enabling her monarchs 
to build those gigantic temples anti monuments of whkli Cham' 
polUoD wrote; **. . . No people, andent or modem, has conceived 
the an of architecture on a scale so sublime, so great, so grandiose 
as the Ancient Egyptians. They conceived like men a hundred feet 
high, and the imagination which, in Europe, soars high above out 
pamils. Stops short and falls powerless at the foot of the one hun^ 
dred and forty columns oE the hyposiyle hal! of Kamak.” 

Cham poll ion was one of a I wig succession of scholars, travelers, 
learned and unlearned, simple plunderers, and scientific excavators 
who have visited Thebes. Es’cn in Roman times it liad become a 
shOH'ptace, but in the last two centuries it has attracted more at ten* 
tion tjian any other site in Egypt, Here some of he most romanttc 
discoveries have been made; the finding of the ihirty’Six royal 
mummies at Dcir-el-Bidvri in t8Bit and the opening of the klng;s 
tombs in die Valley oE the Kings, culminating in the discovery of 
the almost intact sepulcher of Tutatikhamun. In fact, so intimately 
is tliesiiie linked witlt great discoveries that the little town of Luxor 
has acquired a double fascination- Tliere is not only die magnetic 
appeal of Uic place itself, its remote antiquity, the splendor of its 
tempio un the east bank. iJie haunting sadness and mystery of 
dm vast City of the Dead hewn out of the watein hilis. Tliere is 
also an atmosphere of more Tccem romance, of that period Imwccn 
the late ‘eighties of the last century and the early 'twenties of this, 
when rich amatetirs from Europe and America wintered in Luxor, 
living in the luxurious hotels which arose along tlie cast bank, or 
in their private dtdtabiyehs on the Nile, 

Looking westward across die river they saw the rosc<olored 
cliffs of the Theban hilh, burial place of tbr Pharaohs at the height 
of Egypt's imperbl power, The lure of Egyptology moved many of 
these men to obtain concessions to excavate- Usually they con- 
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ducted (heir airliaeologica] work ip an elegant and leisurely m au* 
ner, often employing profcs&iona) attJiaeologiita to do (he actual 
excavation and thus leaving themselves plenty of time to enjoy 
the social ament ties of Littxor. Those must have been good yeaiv 
(or the professional £gyptol<^Isc—years M'hen ample money was 
^■'^tlable for excavation and reseaichr years svhen the Kgyptian 
Government looked more kindly upon European excavators than 
it does oxiay and when peace seemed eternal. Something of the 
atmosphere of that period still lingers in those vast, half-empty 
hotels by the riverside. The tall Sudanese waiters tn their white 
galtabiytbs and ted sashes still glide among the wicker chairs on 
the verandas, but tliey no longer minister to ridi and leisured 
gejiiIciQcn from the tvest. Instead there ts an occasional American 
couple hurrying down the steps of the Winter Palate with sun 
hats, cameras, and a gaggle of long-legged, chattering daughters. 
Here and there a bored pasha from Cairo fails to conceal an in- 
differeme which he shares with most of his countrymen to the 
antiquity around him. Only these remain to mock the stra'iv hatted 
ghwoi of forty yean ago. Meanwhile the little donkey-drawn 
arabiyas still go dopping along the river front towards Kamak, 
and at the landing stages dahabiychs with scimitarlike sails wait to 
lake vtstiors across the Nile to explore the Theban Nccropolts. 

It is ^porunt to remember that in ancient times there 
were two cities of Thebes, On the east, r.e.* the right bank of the 
river, was the dty of the living, with the royal palaces, noblemen's 
houses, and ihetowcringtempiesof Amun-Re and the lesser deities. 
On the west bank was the riiy of the dead, for here, as at Memphis, 
the ^d were Mieved to inhabit the west. On the east bank (he 
sue u still dominated by the great complex of (emples which tak« 
m name from the modem .Arab village of Kamak. In andent 
tim«. however, it was called “The ^fo5t Perfect of Places ' for here 
dwell Amun-Rc. king of all the gods. 

A(nun, who from the Middle Kingdom onward became the 
state god of Egypt, was originally an unimportant local god, but 
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when a Tlicban Eamily rose tontle E^pi» il'C Theban godling rose 
with them and soon he was identihed with the other great solar 
deity^ Re of HeliopoJiSi his name being changed to Amitn-Re. He 
also had affinity with Min» the ithyphallk god of fecundity, whose 
home was at Koepos, a town to the north of Thebes* His wife was 
the gtxidess Mui and his son wns the god Khoiuu, both of whom 
had their temples adjoining Iiis at Kamak, 

Usually Amun b represented as a man wearing the loya! 
ttroeus or cobra on his forehead, and crowned with two plumes 
(Plate 5)* Sometimes he is shown wnth the head of a ram, and the 
goose also seems to lias'e been closely associated with him. These 
strange multiple identities, so perplcjting to the modem mind, 
had their roots far back in pre-dynastic times. The conservatism 
of the Egyptians prevented them from discarding ancient religious 
symbols even when their meaning bad been lost. Hence a period 
came when even the syiiematizing pnesdiood coitld not impose 
order on this theological chaos. The time t^'as ripe for Akhnaten s 
religious revolution which we shall describe later. 

In the meantime all the general reader need remember is 
that, in whatever form he appeared, Amun, or /Vmiin-Rc, was the 
supreme god, bearing in Egypt the title “Ring of the Gods, He 
took over the aitributH of Re, the suitfpod, with hb solar bark in 
which he crossed the heavens by day and the underworld by night, 
Hts priesthood attained ttemeudous political power, rivaling that 
of the king himself, since the PharaoiTs right to the throne de¬ 
pended on his being accepted as the son of Amun. This was no 
mere mystical rclatioTiship which the Htcral-minded Egyptians 
would not have uuderatood. Tiie Queen was ’The Divine Gon- 

sort," , 

On the temple reliefs at Karmk ,ire scenes showing the divme 
birth of Queen Hatshepsut, First the God b aliown revealing him¬ 
self to Queen Ahmes, wife of Tothmosis 1 , and the inscription 
states, *'He [*4miin] has taken the form of Hb Majesty Ring Tuth- 
mosis I, he has found her asleep amid the beauties of l>er palace, 
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She IS awakened on becoining aware of die perfume etnanattng 
from the , , , He gave hei" his heart and he caused her to 
see him in his divine form. When he came to her, she rejoiced at 
the light of his beauiy and hts Jove passed into her uiemhers at 
the same time as the perfume which cmanaied from tlic god , , 
Later scenes show aecoudictnent of the queen, the btrtJt. and 
presentation of the divine child ro Amun by the goddess fiatiior. 

The importance of Karnak as the veriiahle home of tlie King 
of Cods mtplains why generations of Phamobs lavished the wealth 
of an Empire on the building and enlargement of the temples there. 
These temples belong to that mre species of architectural marvels 
which, though they have been eulogired by writers until the mind 
is bruised by adjectives, still manage to exceed expecatiom. Even 
though one approaches them criticaUy, noting that, though pon¬ 
derously laige, they are not as beautiful as Greek or Roman 
temples, one's judgment is finally overpowered by their litanic 
^ and weight. They seem, as CliainpoUion said, to have been 
“conceived by men a hundred feet Jiigh." 

Greatest of aU is the famous Hyptwtyle Hall, the largest sSngJe 
chamber of any temple in the world, covering an area of 54,000 
square feet {Plate s6). This, almost equal to the area of the whole 
of Canterbury Cathedral, is only the main chamber of a temple 
which, if it could be set down in London, would stretda from 
Ptccadiily Circus to Hyde Park Ciomcr. Each of the twelve nave 
«lumt« is 69 feel high and nearly la feet thick, cxmipambk with 
Trajan's column in Rome, and it has been estimated tlmt one 
hundred men could stand on each of the capitals which th«e 
^luimts support. The guide Iwoks ate full of these and iimilar 
facts: that, lor insumct, the miter wall siittminding Amun's 
temple complnt would accommodate ten European cathedrals 
anil that within die walls of the temple itself aterc would be tooni 
for 5 l PetCT & in Rome, Mil^ Gaihcdnd, and Notre Danic in 

But no faas. no dimensional ooraparbons. can convey the 
atmosphere of the place itself, an atmosphere which in this writer 
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at least, induced both elation and depression with depression pre- 
dotcittating. Kamak is not beautiful; it lias not the perfection o£ 
proportion of a Greek or Roman temple, or the delicacy and Int- 
manir y of Egyptian tomb paintings and sculpture. But it has ter¬ 
rifying screiigtli, massiveness, ami power. One feels cruslied by the 
weight of masonryi by die obese drum columns i by the pylons 
which would dwarf the cfitrance to St. Paul's by 6.}-foot obelisks 
arved out of a single block of granite and weighing 140 tons. 
"Power, power, pou'ert'* they shriek until one is deafened. The 
carvings and iriscriptions reiterate the same monotonous message. 

Here is Queen Hatshepsut boasting to us about her obelisks. 
", . . and you who after long yean shall see these monuments, 
who shall speak of what 1 have done, you will say. ’we do not 
know, we do not know how they can liave made a whole mountain 
of gold as if it were an ordinary task.* ... to gild them I have 
given gold measured by the bushel, as though it were sacks of 
grain. And when my .Majesty had said the mnount it was more 
than titc whole of the Two I.ands had ever seen, . . . When you 
shall hear iliis, do not say that is an idle boast, but Tlow like her 
this was, worthy of her father Amunl' . . 

Here, on the seventh pylon, is a gigantic carving of Tuihmosis 
[II. his one hand grasping a group of bound captives, his other 
brandishing a mace with which he is about to dasii out thdr brains 
as a sacrifice to Amun, Nearby is the vaunting inscriptian; From 
the mysterious lands as far as the boundaries of .\sia . . ■ His 
Majesty brings back prisoners to make a great massacre of them. 
Never had any oilier king, save His Majesty, trodden them l»cticath 
his feet, and the renown of his exploits will never be annihilated 
in the land," 

Three hundred and fifiy ninc names of contjucTCd peoples 
and f!itics liavc been deciphered, names from the louthettr Siutaxi 
10 ttorth of the Euphtaies. Other kings—Harnesses I, and, of course, 
Ramessev II with his everlasting Battle ot Kadesh added halls 
and pylons and obelisks in cyiruneinoTation of their victories anil 
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thank offerings to ihetr God. No doubt many o^ these Pharaohs’ 
ofi-depictcd conqtiests were symbolic. No doubt, too, these were 
not all wan of ^inglorious conquest and aggrandizement but a 
necessary deEence against encroaching cDemies. Nonetheless it is 
lea easy for us than it was for an eighteentlt<entury author to 
write . . When all these souvenirs recur to us, wt admire the 
grandeur ol the ancient kings of £gypt and the soul h lifted ever 
higher as site meditates upon a degiee of magnificence which ap- 
fjcats to l>e beyond luuniin effort,” 

Magnificence, yes, but its motive was the same destructive lust 
foT personal power which bedevils men and nations today. 

Because the Karnak temples are too immense ever to have l>eea 
lost and rediscovered, it might he thought that their interest to 
Egyptologists would be exhausted by now. This is br from being 
inie. The knowledge still to be gained from them will keep scholar* 
occupied for generations. First there Is the necessity for repair and 
niaimcnancc. In 1&991, for ins Lance, eleven of the column.* in the 
Hyposiyle Hall collapsed and were painstakingly rebuilt by the 
distinguished French Egyptologbi M. Legrarn, who also made a 
sematioinal find of over a thousand statute in the temple. The 
Egyptian Government's Department of Antiquities is conuitually 
at work clearing sand from the ruins and copying inscriptions.* 
During this clearance interesting discoverjes were sometimes made. 
In I9.J5 Zakaria Goncim, Chief Inspector of Anit(|uit:es for Upper 
Egypt, uncovered a fresh seria ol g-foot sphinxes linked with 
the more bmous Avenue of Sphinxes which ted from the temple 
of Kamak to the Luxor temple two miles away. On the bases of 
these monuments, which are of late date, about 400 n.c., is this in- 
icription: * 1 , King Nechtanebis, made this raiul for the God Amun 
10 that be might mate good navigation from tfie temple of Luxor. 
Never before was such a beautiful road made.” 

Thus, even at this late period, when the royal capita] at 


• Ow[ii({ 10 ihr Ijier Ljngi uUnj; iJw nulcri^ *pf lUrtr fimtevwn. imponant 
aiut uiimpiim tami In lijthi when pyloM UE pullrd ikiwn frjr 
Tha iaicin^tq phj 0 «H nt wlKUtt ITEmaiiieJ giimlv |p “llw whole ol 
U> be luruni itniile oaur 
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Sebcnnytos was $e^‘cn Eiiindrcd miles away, Thebci still retained 
its religious importance, and additions were still being made m 
the temple. In fact Amun-Re tvas worshiped almost continuously 
on this spot for a period longer tiian the existence of Cliristianity. 
Even today traces of the old worship stilt linger attioiig the nomi- 
nalJy Moslem population. For instance, one of the most important 
religious ceremonies celebrated at Kamak was die carrying of 
Amun-Re's image, and tliose of his attendant gods in their racred 
boats. There also remains, in the temple enclosure, the Sacred I jikc 
on which this l>ark once floated. Now the local Moslem saint is 
AbU‘£l flagag, and at Em least a sacred boat is carried at die present 
day. 

M. Legrain. who devoted much of his life to the study of 
Kamak, tells a curious story almut this event. He quotes from a 
document signed by three of the beareis in a proceston which 
was carrying a descendant of Abu-EJ Hagag to his burial. They 
stated; “During the procession we were carrying the bier upon 
our shoulders when, as we arrived near the Nile , . . we sud¬ 
denly felt the bier become heavy. Not one of us could advance. We 
put down the bier and after reciting the faiha, we picked up die 
bier again, and we felt nothing. Then, as wc were going along the 
toad to die cemetery, on die west side, no one could walk, for the 
slieik was weighing heavily in ihe bier . . , This t$ exactly ivhat 
wc were aware of ajid to what we can bear witness . . 

The strange point of this story is that the gpd Amun was be¬ 
lieved to have guided the motion of his sacred lx>at by w'cighing on 
the shoulders of the porters in this way. 

The late Profes.ior Newberry, in hu presidential address to the 
.Anthropological Section of the British .Asisociatiott, said, "In almost 
every circumstance of daily life [in Egypt] we see the Old in die 
New. Most of the ceremonies from birth to burial arc not Muslim, 
Of Christian, or Roman, or Creek; they are .Ancient Egyptian . . . 
It was Lady Duff Cordon who said that Egypt is a patiinpsesi in 
which the Bible is ivrilten over Heroflotm and the Koran over 
dm; die ancient writing is still visible tJiiough all.** 
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“City of the Dead” 

AlX THE Itl/IIJllMCS OF LUXOR ARE ON* THE EAST OF THE RIVirR. 

ThctE the tiirbaned tx>atincn wait at the landing stages to take 
one across the Nile as, no doubt, did their predecessors in Pharaomc 
times. Westward from the opposite shore a broad plain extends for 
about a mile, imiil it tneeu a range of litnestotie ciil£s, worn. Ga¬ 
sh red and cracked into gullies by sun and wind (Plate 25). Their 
color varies throughout the day. In the dawn light they are a ruddy 
gold. At noon diey are a dull, whitish brown, bhimHl by the heat 
haze. In the evening they are a purple silhouette deepening to 
black. They are not very high, between 800 and i,ooo feel, but 
to us the Tlicbait Lulls have an impressiveiiess which is unparalleled 
anywhere in the worUL For within them is a vast mausoleum. For 
two thousand years they received tite embalmed bodies of seventy 
generations of Egyptians. Kings and queens, princes and nobles, 
and citizens lay within their shadow, and these painted and sculp¬ 
tured tombs reveal a detailed picture of the daily life of litis moat 
ancient of civilizations. 

Some of these tombs are as old as the Middle Kingdom, but 
the majority date from the time of the New Empire, i.e., about 
1555 onward. Unlike the Old Kingdom tombs previoualy de¬ 
scribed tljey were not concealed under massive tnastabas but take 
the forto of deep galleries and chambers hollowed out of the moun¬ 
tainside. In the hillside facing the river axe tlie tombs of the nobles. 
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“anf OP THE dead" 

Th^ kings were btiried in an isolated valley on the western side 
Ilf die mountatn, the fomoiu iJihdn-ei Maluk, die ''Gate ol the 
fCings." 

Although this was the region of the dead, it also supported 
a large cotamuiiity of the living. Here Jivetl the mortuary priests 
respotisihle for guarding and mainiaiiiing die tombs, conducting 
the funerary rites and making the regular cercnionial ntSerings, 
Here also dwelt the quarrytncti who were constantly cxca^’ating 
new tombs, die carvers and draftsmen who decorated diem, the 
embalniers, and the Toaken of funerary furniture which, as the 
centuries passed, became wcreasitigly elaborate. Near Medinet 
Habu. south of the Necropoits, M. bruyete excavated the remains 
of the workmen’s village wliicii housed the men working on die 
great tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty Kings. Here are the foun- 
Elions of scores of small compact mudJioiiises, built along regularly 
spaced streets. Their occupants may not have becti aliowetf to cross 
the river to Thebes and may have had to live neat their work. A 
track leading from the village over the liills to the Royal Valley 
can still be traced. 

Apait from the royal tombs, which are in a class by tlicrnselvcs, 
the Hieban tombs can be divided roughly into two main types. 
First there were the tombs of the nobles and high o 0 iciala, usually 
consisting of an offering dtamber decorated with carved or painted 
scenes depicting the life wbidi the deceased lioped to enjoy in the 
other world. Beyond was another diamber, or in some cases several 
chambers, containing the mummified body, and the funcTary fur¬ 
niture, Le.. the dead man's bed, chairs, clothes, amts, and beloved 
personal possessions, together with food offerings. 

Tfie other and more common type of tomb was a communal 
catacomb in which men and women who could not afford indi¬ 
vidual tombs w'ere buried in vast nLimbers, the mummies being 
stacked from floor to ceiling like bales of cloth in a noteroom. Most 
of the hundreds of mummies scaitercd about lite world in museums 
and collectious were taken from tombs of this type. From the time 
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that imimmies acquired a market value these tombs were ruttilessT^ 
robbed by the local Arab popuTauoti, particularly from the village 
of Sheikh Abd-el-Goumah, which is on the site of die Necropolis. 
Today most of these communal tombs are empty, but for a descrip* 
tion of ilieir condition a century ago there is no better guide than 
our friend Giovanni Beboni, who visited Thebes in iSiS when 
this gruesome trade was flourishing. He writes: 

01 some of these tombs many persons could not withstand the 
suBbcaiing air, which often causes famdng. A vast quantity of 
dust rises, so fine that it enters the throat and nourifs, and chokes 
the nose and mouth to such a degree that it requires great power 
of lungs to resist it and the strong effluvia of die niumniies. This 
is not all; the entry or passage where the bodta are is roughly cut 
in dte rocks, and the falling of the sand from the upper part of 
ceiling of die puutgct causes it to be nearly filled up. , . . After 
get dug through these passages, some of them two or three hundred 
yards long, you generally find a more commodious place, perhaps 
high enou^ to sir, Sut wliat a place to rest! surrounded by bodies, 
by heaps of mummies in all directions; which, previous to my being 
accustomed to the light, impessed me with horror. Tlie blackness 
of the wall, die faint light given by candles or tordies for want of 
air, the diSn'ent objects that sttirounded me seeming to converse 
with each other, and the Arabs with the candles or torches in their 
hands, naked and covered with duii, thcmselvei resembling living 
mummies, absolutely formed a scene dtat cannot he described. * , , 
Alter the exertion of entering such a place , , . nearly over¬ 
come, I sought a resting platar, found one and contrived to sit; but 
when my weight bore oit the body of an Egyptian, it muhed tike 
a band-box; i naturally had recourse to nty hands to sustain my 
weight, but they found no beiier support; so that f sunk altogether 
among the broken mummi®, with a cmsli of bones, rags and 
wooilen cases, which raised such a dust as kept me motionless for 
a quarter of an hour, waiting till it subsided again. 

in anuiJicr paragraph, which tvouJd «wt have shamed Edgar 
Allan Toe, BcUoni describes his progrtss through **a passage about 
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twenty fcM in length, and no wider than that a body could be 
forced through. It was choked with mummies, and I could not pass 
without putting tny face in contaci tvith that of some decayed 
Egyptian; but as the passage inclined downwards, roy own weight 
helped nicont liowcver I could not avoid l>eing covered with bones, 
legs, anus and heads rolling from above. Tints I proceeded From 
one cave to another, alt Full of mummies piled up in various ways, 
some standing, some lying, and some on their heads. . . /' 

For nutate] y the days of unrestricted plunder and exploitation 
are over, although much is still lost every year by clandestine dig* 
ging. Fortunately, too, the ruthless antiquity hunters did not min 
all the tombs, and some survived until the days of modem scientific 
excavation. Carefully excavated and lovingly restored by such men 
as Norman de Caris Davies, Theodore Davis, Howard Career, these 
tombs are tiow protected and guarded by the Antiquities Service. 
Although known as *'The Tombs of the Nobles/* they arc really 
mortuary chapels, and their paintings and inscriptions provide 
vivid pictures of the life of the Theban aristocracy and tlieir de* 
pendents three thousand years ago. 

We were fortunate etiough to see some of the beticnprescrved 
tombs in the company of ifakaria Gonetm, Chief Inspector of An¬ 
tiquities for Upper Egypt. He was then responsible for the care 
of the Theban Necropolis, which tvas his pride and deligJit. For 
Zakaria. a short, smiling Egyptian in his Uit thirties, had a quality 
which is rare among his countrymen—a genuine love of antiquity. 
He once said to us, *‘l divide mankind into two classes—those who 
are interested in the past and those who aren’t. And die division 
between them cuts right across races, nations, and social groups. 
There are some who love the Necropolis, They may only be poor 
people, not leamed, not even articulate, perhajss, but they wnnf 
to learn. Some of your soldiers and airmen during the war came 
again and again and I loved to show them round. Then tlwre are 
Uie others, some of them quite tlistinguishcd people, some of them 
quite cliarming people, but well . . .*' And Zakaria broke oS, 
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flashed hb white teeth and shrugged hb ekprcssive shotiHcrs. 

When we arrived at the government r«ii houses Zakaria’s red 
tarboosh was just visible above a crowd of wtiite'turbaniied Arabs, 
men of El-Couruah. They were trying to sell him something. "Ah, 
these people," he said. "Always they claim to have found some antiq¬ 
uity. 1 know it must be something pretty large if they tJome to me: 
probably a liugesartophagus which they can't move. If it was some^ 
thing they could pocket, they ivouldn't come to the Department of 
Antiquities, No, tiiey'd set! it to the Liucor dealers/' 

We pushed through the crowd, climbed Into the department's 
aged Ford, and tattled off along the dirt road. A Hood of derisive 
Arabic followed us. "These people," said the Chief Inspector. clasp¬ 
ing and unclasping his hands and trying to look stem, "they are 
such rogues, and yet one cannot help liking them. E will tell you 
more about them later. But brst, the tomb of Rekhmirc/' And we 
climbed out of the car into the blazing sun. 

Professor Breasted described this tomb chapel as "the must 
important private monument of the Empire." Rekhmire was the 
Vizier, or chief minister under one of the most powerful monardis 
of the New Empire, the great Tuthmosis LIl (14915'-1459 ■-C-)* In 
his reign ifie Egyptian Empire liad reached a high watermark of 
power, and the V'izier was the most pow'erful man in the land next 
to the Pharaoh himself. The paintings on the walls of this chapel 
provide a unique piciute of tlie life, duties, and pleasures of a great 
official of this period. 

The enttaiice opens into a narrow transverse hall, its walk 
painted with scenes showing Rekhmirc receiving rribiite Emm for¬ 
eign delegations. There are Negroes from Nubia; bearded .Asiatics 
from Syria: and others, the "sea peoples," from the islands of the 
Aegean, hearing vases of the rlUtinctive Minoan type discovered by 
Sir Arthur Evans on the island of Crete. Row after row of men ap¬ 
pear before the Vizier, some carrying wheat, some necklaces of gold 
and silver, Beyond this lateral hall is a long tiarroiv passage, the 
roof of which rises steeply from the entrance to die rear wail, 10 
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that tJie whole chamber ncscmbJa a flattened funnel. The side 
waits are painted witij vivid scenes sikowtng incidents iu the life of 
lire Vizier. 

By virtue of his oflice he had authority over all the work per¬ 
formed in the temple ol Amun. flere we are shown the workshopfi 
in the temple, with KekhmiTe looking on while lively red-brown 
figures in white kilts are fashioning statues, making diests and 
furniture, storing wheat and wiue. At the same time scribes record 
the store of wealth. 

On the other wall Rekhmire is being greeted by his relatives 
and friends as he steps oil liis boat on his return from an expedition 
to Middle Egypt. And anodter painted scene shows Rekhmire's 
funeral procession with a long file of servants carrying articles of 
tomb furniture and chests of clothes while odters drag tire canopied 
shrine containing the mummy. 

Historically die most interesting scene represents the Vizier 
presiding over a court of law. Almig the central aisle come the 
suppliants to plead before the great man. On ciiiier side stand 
officials wailing to carry out his orders while nearby lie what were 
once thought to be thirty rolls of law. but which are now known 
to be rods used for bearing the witnesses! Every detail is included 
in these fascinating scenes^ the messengers waiting outside, other 
people bowing deeply as they enter die presence. Kekhtnire did not 
lack confidence in his own ahllities, for in an inscription he says 
of himself, "there was nothing of whidi he [Rekhmire] was ig^ 
noraiii in heaven, in earth, or in any part of die underworld," 

We move along and the scene changes. Now we are watching 
the ladies of Rekhmire's household preparing for some social oc¬ 
casion. They sit in elegant attitudes, in dieir clinging white gowns, 
while young female slaves bring Uiem their jewelry and perfume, 
arrange their hair, and anoint their anus atid shoulders with aro¬ 
matic oils. 

Another scene shows some of die pleasures which await the 
Vizier in the next world. For instance, dierc is a boat saiiiug on a 
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pteasani bkc surroimdtfd by ixees. Thtruc is tro atieinpi at perspec¬ 
tive, which the Egyptians hardly understood, but the pictures have 
vigorous life. In every scene the Virier appears as a tall, dignified 
personage towering above tiie subordinate figuies, as befits liis iui- 
poTunce. Sometimes his lovely wife accompanies him, wearing a 
close-ittting white gown falling in elegant folds, and leaving one 
slioulder bare like our more recent fashion. 

Ukc the Old Kingdom tombs described in an earlier cliapier 
the far wait has a "false door" to permit the ka of the dead man to 
enter the offering chamber, and hi^ above in a niche was his 
statue, whtdi lias since disappeared. The total effect when die statue 
was in place, looking down from a height upon anyone entering 
the tomb, must have been deeply impressive. Beyond the wall 
should be liie tomb sliafi. but tlib, Zakaria Coitcim told me, has 
never been discovered. He pointed with pride to the work ireing 
done by the Department of .Antiquities—cleaning away 3 coating 
of soot from the paintings. ''Until quite recently," lie said, "a whole 
family liad lived in this tomb, for years; ihb is from the smoke of 
their fires," 

There are over $40 numbered and catalogued tomb chapels 
on the eastern side of die cliffs, according to Baikie {Egyptian An¬ 
tiquities in the jViie Faifey) and most visitors arc conient to take 
his word for it, because to see all these places properly would take 
weeks. Those we saw were a small sdcctiori, skillfully dxosen by 
the Chief Inspecior for their special beauty and imerest, but stiil 
only a selection. Those who would like a more comprehensive de- 
scripiion should read Ganliner*s Topographical Catalogue of the 
Private Tombs of Thebes, Largely through the geneitaity of Sir 
Robert Moitd, hundreds of thisw fine tombs were excavated, copied, 
and preserved. 'The principal workers were Mr. .\rthur Weigalir 
Sir Alan Gardiner, and Mr. and Mrs. N. de Garis Davies. It is 
mainly 10 them tltai we owe die preservation of wfiat is left of 
tiiese fascinating monuments. 

But it is sad to dunk what lias liecn lost forever thmugb the 
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ignorance ot the native comb roTiiiers anti the greed of die fpecit- 
tators who encouraged diem to hack out the ivall paintings and 
inscriptions to sell to cot lectors and European museums. Fortu* 
nately mucti stQl reisiuiis to he enjoyed, not only by the compar¬ 
ative few who can afford to visit 'Hiebes. but also by anyone who 
cares to consuti the beautifully illustrated monographs written by 
the men who first excavated, drew and published the tombs in 
detail. 

For it is accurate publication which distinguishes scientific 
ardiaeolagy from mere curiosity hunting and plunder. Much still 
rentatns to be done; the detailed copying and piiblicatton of ex¬ 
isting monuments before (hey perish, and, of course, the excavation 
of undiscovered tombs. Sometimes a tomb is discovered and then 
lost, only (o be rediscovered years later. Parts of the Necropolis arc 
like a rabbit warTcn, and it is quite possible for an investigator to 
find his way to a tomb dirough a labyrinth of robbers* tunnels and 
later be unable to find his way back to it. Tliis liapperied in the 
case of iJic Tomb of Klieruef (Plate sj), first discovered by Davies 
and Gardiner thirty years agp. ,\fter being "lost” for many years 
it was rediscovered by Zakaria Goneim during tbe Second World 
War. Tim magnificient tomb belonged to a high official under 
Amenophis Ill, and wc hod the exceptional pleasure of being shown 
through it by its discoverer. 

Amenophis III, one of the greatest kings of tbe Eighteenth 
Dynasty (t555~>35a »,c.) was the father of the so-called Heretic 
King. Amenophis IV, who later changed his name to Akhnaten, 
Kheruef was Cliief Steward to the wife of Amenophis 111, Queen 
Tiyi, and the scene.s in his tomb are not merely painted but sculp¬ 
tured in fine relief. They have a delicacy, sweetness, and sureness 
of line which are characteristic of the finest an of this period. 

The principal scene, according to Zakaria Goneim, shows tlie 
king with the goddess Hathor and Queen Tiyi watdiing a pro¬ 
cessional dance in honor of Lite king's “sed festival" (see descrip¬ 
tion of heb-sed ceremony in Chapter Foutj. First come tJte eight 
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slim and beautifu] daugliiers of tiic king walking in pai» and car* 
rying jais of water to purify the jice of the Eesdvat. Behind them 
other girU are pcrioiminga graceful ceTemonia] dance suggoitung 
tlie rebirth of life io tile earth. Their fjeni anm and cupped hands 
suggest 3 ritual movement symboliaiiig, perhaps, the scattering of 
seed and the growth of crops. In just the same way, the life of the 
Mng is to be cecemoiually renewed. In other reliefs the king is 
seated with his lovely wife. Queen Tiyi, watching the erection of 
the "djed-pillar’* which symbolized tJie god Osiris; its erection rep¬ 
resented the resurrection of the gotl. Tltere is alwi 3 sham bgbt 
bcnveen men anned with stems of papyrus, symboltaing the con¬ 
quest of Lower Egypt by the people of Upper Egypt. These cere¬ 
monies, still being pcrfoimed fourteen hundred years before Christ, 
had tlicir origin far back in Egyptian prehistory. The figure of 
Khemcf binueif has, in all but one instance, been erased by Itii 
enemies. 

Mr. Goneim found the tomb when he was toaking a survey 
of other tombs whicli hatl been entered and mutilated by tlueves. 
After crawling through underground passages for an hour he sud¬ 
denly found himself near tiic ceiling of the large cliamber which 
was three-quarters filled with debris It took him two months to 
clear the tomb. For that time, however, tlie Chief Inspector had to 
content himself with cleariiig the debris and carefully sealing the 
tomb to prevent the entry of thieves who might hack out the re¬ 
liefs to sell to dealers. No objects liave been found, as tlie tomb had 
been reopened in RAmcsatde and Ptolemaic times, and judging 
from the smoke-bbekened walb, had at one time been ttsed as 
living quarters. 

After Kiicruef wc visited the mortuary chapel and tomb of 
Scuiiufer, not far from ilic workmen's vilbgc, Sennufer was a con¬ 
temporary of Rekhmiie, living in the reign of Tudimosis III. He 
tvas Mayor of the Southern City ' and "Overseer of the Granaries 
and Ficltb, Ute Garden and CauJe of Amuu." 

A steep flighi of steps leads down into the rock and turns half 
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righL Zaicatia switcii« on a light, and—we are in a vinoyaidl The 
ceiling of the chamber in which we stajtcl ha^ been left idigh by 
the masons and then cunningly painted with hanging cliuten oI 
grapes to give tlie tlltuion of a canopy of vines. This, no doubt, is 
an allusion to part of Scnnufer's oflke—"Osersecr , , , of the 
Fields . . . and Carden , , . of Amun,*' Beyond is a much 
larger chamber* square, supported by four columns, witli the walls 
finely palmed in which Sennuf er appears with his wife Mcryt, his 
sister Scnt'Uufret, and bis daughter Mut-tuy, all of whose names ate 
carefully inscribed over tlieir figuies. 

Near the doonvay leading out of the second chamber ts a pic* 
tureof Sennufer and his wife walking towards the dtxir which leads 
from the tomb, and the inscription states, "conung forth to earth 
to see tile sun-disk every day," an echo of the teal found in many 
UJd Kingdom tombs. The pair are shoivn Iiolding hands, and Sen* 
nufer wears round his neck an amulet with two hearts, "which," 
says Zakaria. *'Uic dragoman will tell you is a sign that they were 
in love , , , a pleasant theory unsupported by evidence.** 

Other scenes show Sennufer and Mcryt in a boat making the 
voyage to Abydos, which was expected to take place after death as 
in life, and on tiie rear wall Sennufer is seated receiving offering 
These pictures or sculptured reliefs were not intended as mere 
decomtion. They had magical powers, and the fact that the same 
set of scenes recurs in tomb after tomb witli slight vartations, sliows 
that they con formed to a sirici religious convention. They were, in 
fact, designed to insure for the dead man or woman a co'ntinuance 
in the next world of the rank, privileges, and pleasures which they 
had enjoyed on arth, and, above all, a nes*er-ending supply of food 
oBerings for tlie sustenance of the ka. Hence the groaning offering 
tables piled wtili food and wine )>eCore which the desd man sits. 
Even if his descendants failed to keep up the regular offerings in 
his mortuary chapel, tiie picture of these offerings, as long as it 
survived, would insure thai the dead man continued to receive 
them. 
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As long as ii survived, but what if it was daiua^ or destroyed? 
Then, thought the Egyptians, the ka would suffer a like injury, 
and this gave the enemies of tiie dead an opponunity to carry tlidr 
malice beyond the grave. Not all the mutilation which tliese 
paintings have suffered is due to antiquity hunters. Some of it 
was undoubtedly done by tJic Ancient Egyptians themselves in 
order to impair their enemies* prospects in the afterlife. For in* 
stance, in the tomb of Menena. "Scribe of the Fields of the Lord 
of the Two Lands," Menena cannot see liU food offerings, as 
some enemy has hacked out his eye. Neither tan he watch hU fields 
being ploughed, nor see to spear tlie fish or aim his throwing 
stick at the birds in these hamiliar scenes. The foe was very thor¬ 
ough. In the latter scene, he has cut tlirough Menena's throwing 
stick close to the thumb of his right hand and the same tiling 
has happened to the fish spear. This unpleasant trait in the 
character of the Ancient Egyptians is one which even the kings 
shared, as they sometimes mutilated their predecessors' nionu* 
mencs in just the same way. 

It is more pleasant to reflect on the Egyptians’ obvious love 
of life and nature. Some of the tomb diapels glow with color, with 
vivid evocations of outdoor life. Papyrus skiffs sad among the 
bird haunted reed marshes or on tree-fringed lakes. CattJe browse 
in the fields in high summer while a man sleeps beneath a tree. 
In spring, the ploughman drives his team of oxen along the 
furrows, and later we see brown skinned figures in white loin, 
cloths, bringing down the ripe com in sss'uthcs beneath liieir 
sickles. Here, the little brown men arc treading the grapes while 
others diaw off the juice for storage in jars, each marked with 
its vintage year. There, other men are catching wild fowl in 
nets and here sits a m.'iti plucking them and preparing them 
for the table fPlate sgi). 

Although the same scenes occur again and again, ihe artist 
has found means, as artists will, of circumventing the reljgiom 
convention which imposed a wcarisomt uniformity. Here and 
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there he has contrived to jmroduce touches of individuality, 
for instance^ in the tomb of tEie astroijomer Nakht, Is a lively 
scene in which the nobJeraan is feasting his guests. \\Tiite Jie7 
recline in their rich apparel, slaves serve food and wine, and 
naked gtrU play and dance before them. Here sits the astronomcT 
himself, smiling upon his guests, but wbai is that object under 
Uie great man's chair? It is his cat. Having stolen a chicken, she 
is now about to coiuume it out of sight of her master. The arched 
hack and bristling fur of the auimaJ are delighcfuliy draivti. 

In the same tomb, Nakht is standing in his papyrus ftoai 
hurling a throwing stick at the wildfowi, a familiar scene In 
practically every nobicntan's tomb. In the boat his daughter holds 
his legs to prevent him faJlingout, but his wife is tenderly holding 
an injured bird in her hand^again a human touch. In another 
tomb, the colors of which are as fresh as if painted yesterday, we 
noticed in tlie familiar scene in the fields two little girls having 
an energetic quarrel and pulling each other's hair. There vras also 
the tomb cltapel of a gentJeman with the formidable name of 
i^eserienssonb, who was steward In the house of a much more 
important man, ilie Second Prophet of Amun in the reign of 
ruthmosis IV (1413 a.c.). Evidently the steward was rich enough 
to purchase a commodious tomb, w'hich contains, besides the 
usual offering scenes, some Idyllic pictures of the country, with 
laborers working in the fields and sometimes pausing to refresh 
Uicinselves from a waterskin hanging from a tree. There is also 
a leaning scene like that of Nakhi's tomb, but including one 
touch of reatixm which is absent from the astronomer’s^ In the 
middle of the festivities one of the guests is quietly turning away 
to be sick. Thb was not, Zakaria assured os. an indication of 
the poor quality of the food, but of the abundance of Uie host's 
liquid refreshment. The same scene occasionally occurs in other 
tombs. Sometimes the uuliappy guest b a woman, who is being 
assiued by a slave. 

Then there is the so-called Tombeau des Graveuns, which be- 
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longed to iwo sculptors of tlie late Eighteenth Dynasty, aji in- 
dicadon that at this time a great anist could rUe to a high rank. 
Their names were Nebamun and. Iptiky, and the paintings in 
ilietr tomb chapel aUow us a glimpse inside the great worksho}^ 
whicti must have flourished in the Necropolis three thousand 
years ago. Some are carving emblems which are to be fit ted into 
a portable shrine of a type which has been found in Tutankho- 
mun's tomb. Others are weighing the precious metals tram 
which they make collars and gold vessels. One man b carving a 
sphinx and another is soldering metal using a blowpipe while 
Nebamun examines specimens brought for inspection. 

One tjtiaiity seems to have been shared by all these tomb 
builders—an unashamed delight in self-praise, a determination 
that their character and deeds should not go unnot iced by the 
lords of the underworld. There is a pathos in this. There is also, 
in some of the self>laudatory inscriptiotui, a certain unconscious 
humor as in tliat ol Ineni, who was Clerk of the Works during 
the reigns of Eve Pharaohs. He was the man who hollowed out 
die first tomb in the Royal Valley, that of Tuihiuosis 1 who 
set the fashion for succeeding monarriis. "it was," says Ineni in 
his inscription, "a job such as the ancestors had not ^ne which 
I was obliged to do dicrr, I shall be praised for my wisdom in 
after years, for who shall imitate that which 1 liavc done?" And 
he adds: "I contmucd powerful in peace and met wiilr no mis¬ 
fortune; my yean were spent in gladness, 1 was neitfier a tTaiior 
nor a tcfl'taJe, and t di<! no wrong whatever . , , i was foreman 
of the foremen, and did not fail . . . and 1 never blasphemed 
against sacred tilings." Of tlits Mr, R. Engelbach, who for years 
held high offkc in the Department of Antiquities, is reported to 
have said, "if he handled Oriental labor for some forty years 
without blaspheming, it was not the least of iris achievcutcnis." 
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The Royal Valley 

THE VAIXEV OF THE TOMSit OF TllS UNCS , . , "tME VERY NAME,” 

wro<e HowcUti CancTj full of romance, for of ail Egypt’i won<- 
den there h none, I suppose, that makes a more insuint appeal to 
tlie imagination. Here, In this lonely vaUcy^icad. remote from 
every sound of life, with the ‘Horn,* the highest peak in tiie 
Theban hills standing sentinel tike a natural pyramid above 
them, lay thirty or more kings, among them the greatest £gypt 
ever knew.*' 

In fact the story of the Royal Valley (Plate 50) is superior 
to ibe most extravagant flights of romantic fiction. It has drawn 
visitors over a longer period of time than any monument in 
Egypt except the pyramids. The last Pliaraoh to be hurted tliere 
was laid to rest three thousand years ago. A thousand yean later 
it had become a show place. Greek and Roman tourists carvetl 
their names in it, hfedievat hefiniis made homes in its empty 
toml». £i^teenth<entitT7 savants probed itt nineteenth-cent my 
arctiaeologists combed it from end to end. Yet it kept the greatest 
of its secFcu until the twenties of this century; perhaps it is kecp> 
tng some still. 

Uiiril the Eighteenth Dynasty (1555 b.(;.) the Theban kmp 
seem to Itave been buried on Uie eastern side of the mountain 
as were the nobles. They still adhered to the pyramidal form for 
their tombs, but the pyramid had shrunk to a mere pigmy of 
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sixty feet bigh. with the moniiary chaf>d dosely adjoining. No 
doubt they were Tobbetl as were (heir predecessoTs, and it was 
this which Jetl Jaier Pliataobs to seek to concea] their sepidchcrs. 
The chief difTitiuJty was that it hail always Ijccii considered nec¬ 
essary to build tile mortuary chapel as near the tomb as possible, 
in order that the ka could have easy access to it from the burial 
chamber. As the mortuary chapel could not be concealed, its 
presence naturally gave away that of the tomb. It is typical of 
the conjqn^atiam of dtt Egyptiati mind that it took over a thotisand 
years to tecogniie this fact and act upon it. 

The first Pharaoh to break with tradition appears to have 
been Tuthmosis 1, die third ting of the Eighteenth Dynasty, but 
it cannot be known whether the idea ivas bis or that of his 
architect and Clerk of the Works, Ineni, the gentleman who never 
swore in his life atid whose tomb inscription we quoted at the 
end of the last cliapter, "1 attended to the excavation of the 
cliff tomb of His Majesty alone/' he says, “no one seeing, no 
one hearing, , , , 1 shall be praised for toy wisdom in after 
years, . . The site chosen was an amphitheatre in the bids, ap¬ 
proached by a narrow valley road which winds round the north- 
westeni end of the Necropolis and then turm southward before de¬ 
bouching into the Royal Valley. “Aliljough only screened from 
the teeming life of the Nile Valley by a wall of cliffs, it seemed to 
be infinitely remote and uneuithly, a sterile, echoing region of 
the underworid or a hollow in the mountains of the moon," 
Even today, when at the height of the season the valley 
teems with visitors and tltelr attendant dragomans, it never Loses 
its tnystery, and in the evening w'hen the last tourists have streamed 
hack to their hotels, the eternal hahitadon of the kings retutm 
to its old silence and majesty. High above the deep, shadowed 
defile stands the highest poitit of the Tfiehan tiills, the Peak of 
the U'est, which die Ancient Egyptians beltescd was the home 
of a dreaded serpent-goddess, Meres-ger, "the lover of silence.’* 
Looking up at the lonely sentinel, golden in the sunset, one 
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3. Egyptian Infjuitry on tlMf izuick A tiii>ilel tound in a Middle Kingdom 
lumb 


4. 5e^^f^ from rhe Book of thi? Dead 

Itft* The de^d rnan Abi miii hit wile wutcblng Aziubifl ibe jackal-god 
orfighmg iheir souJa agariiAt 4 fcaLbef. ri^ht: 'fliolb, the ibis^bcadedi 
Ci>d of wrMn^ itcoi^A iJw ftidgmc-Bl, Behind him m eroctKlile Iwaded 
moafiter wail* Ld di-vour tiondemtievl willU 































7, OliE qf ikt ^'Amama hs^- 
baked-clay tablet with 
cuDEiform wnliti^ 



Tlip RdijtMitia simto wJiich 
gave the til Me to ibe decipher^ 
rrtEnt of the hieroglyphs 
































































0. Pfhgfdvn! iA Q. ^re;^cjyn&Bti£r FgypEian 


10. Ivor)' plaque showing King Odium smiting the Found m the 

Toyal lomb* at Abvdos 










U. Narfoer < MEadli, loimder 
of iht Finn Dynaity i3200 
vnlh fl kneeling cap¬ 
tive. A slate ppjetle cdirunffro- 
oratin^ faia vicloHea 



12. HEvi-r»e side ol palette' 
The tup stow* Nanoer gomg 

III tritimphal protession. Kote 
decapitaied eneuiiEi 





13. Slep Pj'famid of Djuwrp mhwwmg tanin couxtyird And Ik) part of fin- 
iduun^ will. At righl bA»e ot pyramid note traces of original nict Angular 
n&sstabA from which it developed 
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14. Entfoncc Iti Oj^wr’ii lirn^plr whh {lutefi iLume coluiPti® 

LAlijig butiiilis i*( rtrd »teirui, Mi>ie atone reprodticlton of open dooi bef^^re 
eotumn^ 
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15f The iiJvEr JuldetA af 



16. Slfllue of King Djwcr, 
buililer of Lhe Slep P>Tamid 
( fountl m ihe pyramid 
cloEurr) 













IS. til Leri or 4»f unfiiiishet) buriaJ okfimber under tile p^iainitt of Sekkeai 
Khct 1 2800 B.C I rmnlJy dUooT^ed mi Sakkari 










GixAi In fori;gfuiiud ■ tvpicol itnnf-built tneBtaba tatnli. Behind it* 
Chifplireii't SDcnnd Pyriiniid wirh rtunaifia nl limralOM caaiiLg nl 



20. Chcphrcn^ bulider of Lbe 
Second Pyramid 





2L CofTin conlamini^ tl^yplian muiumy 







^2. Stripping n iy3uniiii>, Ib^^L 






23. 1 omb furniture gf Qumrzi Kelcjifarai gf uriginal gulct fragments relaid 
OD recgnatructed wooden frame, Tbe queen^H bed, thrgue, and aoklet box 
under collap^tble canopy., originally kung with curt Aina 
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£5. Oppi>9]{e Luxor^ on west batik, purl of ihc Hicbim h'eofopoliA. in for^ 
gTPiinft iv Eotiib of Kheiwf 
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26. Teinplfi fif A^inrn-Hc u1 KHmsk. l^art fif the Uypoirtvit^ HiilL hui\l by 
Srtlii i. Ffir 9 cilI«, ftcue fig^rm of man 











27 * The fuieiary leniple (Jtieen Halabcj»i!t aJ tfeir-ct-Bshri, short inf! 
middU r,S the briHle jwth leadiajj^ rtver tlie hills (e the Royal Vallty 


28 , Part wf Ihe funeral pifteesalDii in ihe tonib of Banio*#, governor nf 
IIkIms loiiler Akhiutlen, Mourninj^ women. Nolice teai “Stained cbeeh^ 
These were prohalily profiwuijiial mniitruars. mcluJing an apprentice 
(r. toregTGumi I 









2^>* Tj^jircdl wall |?iiinting \he lomh af a Theban noble. Top: [not fuH)^ 

fhnviTii homing wilrl fowl in \hr rEed niAi^hi^. Note ^nanl handinji noblr- 
man a tbr^ih'injfii-atzek ivhile wife lioith hi# ^lidiUe; IfcmiehoJd MrvisnLa 
plyclttng RTHpea. trefldio^ ihrm. ant! imJkcLtng wine. Oliver sm'ant# enrri 
ilcad fowl whjcli i lietow^ an* plticked and hijn|^ up 













iiy. Part «( ibe Royai VaJJey. The brgP cnIioJje* i*«»ihe tomb of Kaaitsses 
VI, In tronl and sliphliv to ibo rijiht of it U tl»e nio<l*5t BnliauM to (lie tomb 
Ckf Tut^khamuiii 



31. Riimtis^ II 
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S2. From dw: hirnh uf IX. The Iumu af iivt: etfn-f;oct ^neptescul^i 

os 4 bnriteft pA5sin|» ihri^uj^ti ihe ui)r|erwoir]i], pr«^i?dl' hj serpents. Below ^ 
Serpent‘gi kIiIcsscs 


'rhe IriM Phiir^nhs. At 
bilge of nwk cleft on right 
ijnidrtlc di^iince) I9 rile sc^ 
rrct sjnaft in which tJiir iKNilieg 
of over thirty kings itiy un- 
illscavefrrJ for I lines- thoLiaainil 
yrtmrm 











34. Tpiab of Tul^kHaniuj^ Antt^hfimbeTr slacked with the king'a furniture- 
In l>Bckg[GijntL guld-eiiriLfeiJ rnijcrliea with ariinTal headsi, a. bed ^top of 
CDiKrhit Ihule^ ccifitainttig garm^nt& imd per^ojtni hdon^tig&, child'# chair 
< uudej- rt^hl-kiiid couch)» i hoUont ieftL wooden e-aacA eontaidliig 
ntiinuti^giHl liirdfl ^ utidrr couch ^ 






33. Ctildon Lhrone of Tutajn^ 
kliamtin. On backjr«ttL relief 
iu gold^ silver^ and colored 
jitonc^ &howin^ ifueeii inoinl- 
inf kinf"» «dioulc1tr. Nolc 
Atcti disk fibfive. wilh dc' 
sccndin^ rayi 



36. Tomb of TiilankJmmua 
Wooden choirp inbiid with 
ivory and gold^ “used by lib 
majely when a oluM^* 










37* Tomb of Tuiankliamuii. ‘Phr ourermoei of the golden shrines, glimpsed 
tbroiifth die di>orwiiy from aiilechaDiber lo secoiHl t^lismber, guarded 

by life-sfilze statues of Jibe king 









Tomb of Tulan l t hnini i it , InofirmofJ rnfibi of »olid tnlawl ^hk 
cornelifljt and lapia UleuU, Cagin' wing» enfold upper part of CofltMr winged 
godfIeaae» the h>w«r piirt 













41. V jftvr arrow the Xife at LuKur, lookinji northwest 
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42 . CoIosmI jUitiiJc Amcno- 
phiA in ;iticl Qiift;n Ttyi 



43i Queen Tiyi* mulliei' «! Akhtialen 







ywi talilu, Wil}i w\w Tl*r Attsn (ti»k above tvilli <li,scc«a- 

IK}/, ray*. (C<;|jioiJ hy M. Du <^nn» Davji^ from ihc Tomli of Huya. lleutla 
dflfaeetL probably by the prime of Amun t 































































































47* The liUa Zakacia Coftdm discufflitig hin excaviliotu ttilh hifi chief 
workmen^ Hofni Irgatim and Jiassein Ibrahim ikfi} 














4&. Aitutnimiopcti iv'bcig^ tomli was Iquiii] in ihr Delti in 1^4(1 bjk^ Monbel. 
Poilrait m4^ f*i ^Id 



49. Ncr-kJ?ire of pure poW, wdfshtng U |ioiiJi4fl, 
from tile of Kmg Pi»iwnn»t Jibo fouud in lEie 
[Vka hjr Mnnret in PJ-W 
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remcmbw ilie ancient text: ’“Beware ilie goddess of the Western 
Peak. She siiriL« tu^tnndy^ and \^tthoui warning" 

From Tuihmosis 1 on ward through the Fighieenih^ Nine¬ 
teenth. and Twentietii DyaasiieSp king alter king had his tomb 
huLlDwed out of the cliffs of the valley^ and as ihr years passed 
each Pharaoh tried to make a more magnifteanc sepulcher than 
his predecessor. At first the chief aim was concealoient. The tombs 
of the early Eighteenth Dynasty kings* TnthmcwU Ip Tuthmosis 
lilp Amenophis IJ and Queen Hatshepsut were sited in remote, 
my^^teiinus recesses. Their entrances were tnconspicuons- But 
when it became evident Um even these precaudom were of no 
avail against the thieves^ aided as they probably were by corrupt 
officials and police* secrecy was abandoned. In the Nineteenih 
Dynasty the Ramesiide kings (so called because most o£ them 
bore ilic name Ramesses) opened their tumhs boldly on each 
side of the valley road, tunneled out long broad galleries ^t^hich 
descended for hundreds of feet into the heart of the mountain, 
and relted for tlie protection of their iHxties on concealed burial 
chambers and massive granite sarcophagi. Meanwhile* on die 
other side of the cliffs, facing the Nilen rose ihe great mono- 
ary temples of the kings w-iiose bodies lay in the valley: the 
Ramcsseiun^ the temples of Sethi 1, Amcnophis 11 h Rame^c^ 
II; and Hatshepsut's more conspicuous temple at Deir-el-Bahri 
(Plate ay). The spirits of the dead kings now had to pass flirough 
the mountain wall in order to receive the temple offerings, but 
ihisp apparently, ivas no longer considered a serious liandicapp 
"There mmi h 4 avc been a time/* writes Baikk* "when more 
wealth, both in sheer bullion and in artistic craftsmanship, w-as 
stored away in thb ctesoLate valley than in any other spot in the 
world; but it ts highly improbabte that it lasted foi very long, 
or. indeed, that even all the treafiurcs of a single Dynasty re¬ 
mained intact at its dose, or for more than a few years arter^ * , . 
Scheme after scheme failed in its turn: the giganiic pyramids 
of the Old Kingdom, the claboiate pu^le-passages of the modest 
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pfritmids of the Middle Kingdoni, alike proved powertcss against 
the hereditary skill oi the native £g)pEbn toioEi-itibber/^ 

Afier (he Twentieiii Dynasty (1^00-1090 bx.) no more kings 
were buried in the Royal Valley. Under the weak govemtnent 
of the later Ramesiide kings the tomb robberies became even 
tnoTc fretjuene iml darings as wc know from papyri describing 
the tiiflts of some of these robber Eveniually the V'alley^ 

must of tis tombs stripped and empey^ was abandoned^ The mighi 
of the Pharaohs, respea for tlic dead, fear of the gods, liad all 
proved less povverfui than mankind's ctemal Inst for gold. The 
Greeks and the Romans came; their htstomits Strabo and Dtudonts 
Siculus canic to the valLeyt set dowTi their carefnt observations, 
and went au^ay. Some of their more careless contcmporariei also 
came, and Idi their scrtliblcd Trtnatks. such as, *'l, PhilasainS 
the Alexandrian, who have come to Thebes, and seen . . . the 
work of thoe combs of astounding horror * have had a delightful 
day/' When Christianity came to Egypt, the Copts built ilicir 
monasieries nearby and some Chrtsuan hermits lived in cite 
tomh^ themselves Then the Arab invaders arrived, searching for 
buried treasure. Throughoui all the^se invasions one people re- 
matned, ihe descendants of the Ancient Egyptians, a poor and 
conquered race now, their glory vanlshtd* living among the ruins 
of their ancestors' monuments, and sometimes within their tombs. 
Throughout these many centuries the name of the valley iur* 
vived, chough now changed into Arabic—the Bibitn-ei Maluk, 
the "Gate of the Kings/' 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries vcniuresome 
Etrropean traveleis began to penetrate as far as Tbelies and risked 
the violence of the Mnld men o£ "Goumou"^ to examine the won* 
dm of the Royal VaHey. Wc liave already eiteounceTed Richard 
Pococke who vefituretl here in 1745, and 'Viewed these ejctraor- 
dinary fepiilehres of the Kings of Thebes with the utmost pleasure^^ 
though he worried lest ^*the people of Goumou might pay us an 
unwelcome vistL . . /' But urventy years later* the invasion bc^ 
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gan in earnest. The dedpbermCTt oE the lueToglyphs, the newly 
awakened interest in Ainrient Egypt, brought a succession of antiq¬ 
uity hunters to Tbebes^ and sooner or later most of them dug 
in the valley. Among them, of course* wai Belroni* who in i8>7 
discovered and cleared a number of tombs, including ihiise o£ 
Ay^ Mcntuherkhcfwbef^ Ram esses I, and Sethi I. AlJ had been 
completely stripped In antiquity—cuf&nSp mununles, funerary 
furniture had ail diiappeared. But in opening the tomb oE Sethi 
I, the great Nineteenth Dynasty worTior-king whose empire 
reached from the Fourth Cataract of the Nile to the sources of 
die Jordan^ Bdzoni revealed svhat is undoubtedly the modt mag¬ 
nificent scpuichet in the ^'allcy. 

The discovery, he ivrote: 

has paid mt for all the trouble 1 took in my researchei. 1 may caQ 
this a fortuiiaie day* one ol the best* perhaps, in my Life: I do tiot 
mean lo say^ ihai fortune has made me ridi, for 1 do not consider 
rich men fortunate [nevetthdess he mid the sarcopliagus lor 
£t,oooj, but ^e has given me that satisfacliciii, that extreme pleas¬ 
ure, whkJi wealth cannot purthasci the pL^ure ol duexrvcriug 
what has long been sought in vain, and ol presenting Uie world 
with a new and perfect montimecic ol Egyptian antiquity* which 
cm be recorded as superior to any other tn |x>int of grandeur^ 
style and preservatJon^ appearing as if just Finished on ihc day we 
cnicrcd it: snd what 1 found in it will sboTV Its great supcnoriiy to 
all others. 

There was a strong element of the shownaan in BelzonL 
After opening the tomb he spent twelve moiiths making drawtngi 
and wax impresilom of the lomb paintings and reliefs. These 
he took to England and with diem produced a replica of the 
tomb in Piccadilly * London* whldi he called tJie Egyptian Hall. 
Here the fine alabaster sarcophagus of the Pharaoh was exhibited 
for some months before being sold to Sir John Soane* who pbced 
it in the Soane Museunip Lincoln's Inn Fields^ where it can 
be seen. 
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Whtn we viiJt^ Seihrs (omb, it no longcT appear^ *'a5 if 
just fiEibbed'' as it did to Belzotii. The torches oE tlioimnds 
of mnctcciiUKcntury visitois iiAvc begriincd the color and sheen 
of Its TOUmJ pmtings, but the grandeur of the whole concerptiou 
Tcmains unimpaired. Although it is the grandest of the Nmc- 
teenth Dynasty bypogea, it has features which are euimnon to 
practically all of them, atiil can tJicrefore stand as a tnodel oS a 
Pharaoh's '“house of eieruuy“' in the great days oE the empire. 

Sethi I, sort of Ramesws was ihc tiiird king ol tJie Nme- 
ieeitth Dynasty b.cl). He came to the throne just after 

his thirtieth year* at a time when the turbulent Bedouin ErtE>es, 
taking advantage of a long peace* had begun to stir up trouble in 
southwest Asia* The eucrgeiic young king led iti& armies into 
Palestine, scattered the Bedouins^ restored order, then marched 
nordiivard as far as Lebanon,, ivbcre be secured tlie allegiance 
of the Lebanese chiefs, who for half a century had not seen a 
Phai^oli heading his army in Asia. Later he camjiatgned vigors 
ously and successfully against the Libyans, Egypt's w'cstcnt 
cueinies, reopened the routes to the gold mines in the soucheait, 
and built ntagnihceiicly at Kamak* where the temple reliefs 
record his victorit^. He reigned for over twenty years* during 
many of which hts workmen must have been tiollowing out his 
great tomb* which ^HJcsceiids into the moiintnin through a scries 
of galleries and extensive halls no less than four hundred dnd 
sevmiy feet in cblitjuc depth'' (Breasted), Even this great length 
is exceeded in die lomb of Queen Hatshepsuc, which extends 
for about seven hundred feet. 

From the entrance a broad flight of stairs platiges into the 
mountainstde. At the bottom of diese wc ciucred a long corridor 
which stilt sloped downward, itj walls covered with religious 
symbols. Above U-H rows of painted vultures stretched their wings^ 
on each side were the symbols of Amen-Re: a disc^ a Iwctle, and 
a ram-headed man. On we went, down ttnothrr bniad stairway* 
accompanied by painted bas-rclieCs of Amen-Re in varied forms, 
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mo$t of them hide^jus. The cold air, the gltxmi after the aunilt 
valley, the cndlesa ecfiotng gaUeries with their tribe of animal- 
headed gods made in feel dmt we were entering tlte Lindervporld. 
We desijended another long cotridar^ on the vails of which the 
sun-god, in hh sacred bark, was passing through the fourth and 
fifth divisinns of the underworld. At the end of this pas^ge^ 
we found oiu3elves looking across a pit 40 feet deep, spanned 
by a modem bridge. 

The pit liad two functions: to trap any stormwater which 
might enter the tomb, and to baffle the thieves. Originally the 
entrance to the corridor beyond the pit was stalled upi so that 
the tomb appeared to end at this point. But the robbers were 
not. so easily deceived. They bridged the pit, burrowed through 
the wall, and continued as we did, entering a four-pillared hall, 
in which was another picture of the sun-god's journey» a motif 
which is repeated again and again in ihis and other royal tombs. 
Beyond the hall, a doorway leads to a second hall, with two pillars, 
the w'alls being decorated with scen^ which had been drawn 
but never fmishetL This agalii ivas a blind alley intended 10 
fool the tomb robbm, for the tomb seemed to end here. Once 
again, however* the thieves W'ere suspicious. They sounded the 
w^Us, and finding the one on the left rang hollotv* broke thrQugh 
and found another staircase descending further into the moimtaia. 
This staitrase bad been sunk in the floor of the preceding Ital! 
and then filled in flush with the floor. \Vc continued our descent. 

Still there seemed no end to the corridors md suirwap 
whidt sloped deeper and deej>er into the rock. We were now 
approaching the heart of the mountain. We entered an ante¬ 
chamber adorned with fine reliefs showing the Fliaraoli being 
greeted by Uie deities wdth wliom he w-as now coequal: Hathor^ 
the goddess of Jove- .Aiiubis* the jackal^god, protector of the 
cemeteries: Osiris, god of the dead: and his son Homs. A few 
steps further and the corridor suddenly opeiicd into a huge 
sipiarc chamber supfKnied by six pillars^ all carved out of solid 
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rcxk. Bryond this wss a lofty halt, the "Coldm Hall." as it was 
called by the Egyptians, Under its high-vaulted roof, aloiig which 
the gods and demons oE the underworld passed in prnc^ion, 
the Pharaoh himself had tain, and here Bdzoni found die empty 
alabaster sarcophagus, its surface indsed with himdredv of minute 
figures and religious texts. On eadi side other snmlJer chamben 
opened out. all glowing with painted and sculptured reliefs. 
These had once contained the funerary rumiture: die royal 
thrones, the royal beds, the golden war cliariots, the jewel chests 
of inlaid ivory and gold. Alt this was the heaped-up treasute of 
a god-king who liad commanded the wealth of most ol the known 
world. 

All now gone. Only an empty sarcophagtis temains, hlackeO' 
ing in the smoke of far-off London. 

This is not the end o£ the tomb. Below the place where 
the sartophagtis stood, another passage tlives into the rork and 
penetrates for another 500 Eect before a fallen roof barn further 
progress. “Among the men of Gourna/' said /.akarta Gonelm. 
*'are some descended from those who assisted Belisoni They will 
tell you that their ancestors allowed the Italian to believe he had 
found the burial chamber, but that in reality, it lies even deeper 
under the mountain, at tlie end of this passage." f tis shouldjeis 
made an expressive comment. . . Still, there is nn doubt that 
this passage goes much further. Perliaps at one time it passed tight 
through the mountain and connected with .Sethi's mortuary 
temple on the other side. Maybe, someday, one of us will find it." 

Although no two tombs in the valley are alike, nuMi conform 
to □ paitem of which Sethi’s tomb is a highly developed example. 
There are a number of dcsccndliig passages linked by staircases. 
Time is the pit, the bricked-up walls and concealed stairways 
intended to deceive the mblms, Finally there is the burial hall 
witli the aoncophagus which once contained die body, and ad¬ 
joining sraallcT chambers lor tomb furniture. TJiere ii. more* 
over, another way in which the royal hypugea resemble each 
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Other and differ markedly from die tombs of Uic noble detmbed 
in the last diapter. They do not confmTt scenes of everyday life. 

The ordinar)!' inortai, whether he was a nobleman, mcrchani 
or citireii, hoped to enjoy in the next ivorld the happiness he had 
experieiietd in thii. He could not conceive a different form of 
existence, only a perfection of earthly pleasures—^perfect hunt¬ 
ing. perfect flsEiing, perfect harvest— 4 n assured supply of the 
good things of life. True, he would have to appear in tlte Judg- 
tneiu Hall of Osiris where his heart would be weighed in the 
balance white Thoth. the ibisrheaded god of truth, recorded the 
mult (Plate 4). There were also trials dnrougit which he moat 
pass before he reached the liallt many gods who would ask awk¬ 
ward questions, many demons to be outwitted or placated. But 
by die time of the New Empire the priesthood had pTxluced 
lengthy and elaborate txwks of magical spells. "maimaU of to- 
femai geography," by die aid of ivKich die soul inigtu make the 
journey througfi diese perilous r^ions nitscailjed There the 
dead man or woman svould liiid all the quesdons they would be 
asked and the conca answers to give. 

These scrolls, complete with the judgment scene whicli in¬ 
cluded the inevitable verdict of acquittal, were sold by die priestly 
scrilies to anyone who could afford to buy iJtem. One version 
was called The Book of fV/iat Is in the Ouot (the underworld). 
Another was The Boo A 0/ ifie Gales which ptuported to describe 
each of the twelve divistoti.'i of the Dual through which the boat 
of the sun-god passed and the gat^ or portals which divided them. 
The Book of tVhat Is in the Dual was derived front spells which 
were |K)inicd inside the cidlins of the Middle Kingdom. 

These products of die priesdy inLaginaiioti sidetracked the 
development of Egyptian religion into dubious byways. Still, 
although it was crude and primitive, the ancient Osirian doctrine 
did contain some element of ethical belief. There were the so- 
called "negative confessions" in rvhicfa the dead man affirmed 
that "I have never taken a tiling Iretonging to another per- 
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son. * . . T never oppressed one in possession of his property , , . 
never Vitis there one Cearing because of one stronger than 
he. . . Sometimes the dead man atso made more positive 
statements, such as "I gave bread to the hungry and I dothed iiim 
wlto was naked. . . Such moral compulsions must have w'eak- 
eaed considerably when it tvas possibl'e to put Uie gods in one's 
pocket by nieiely buying a book of spells. 

So in ttte time of the ^^ew Empire, the nobleman and pti- 
vait dttten, after filling in his tume in the space provided, had 
his scroll of magic placed in an appropriate niche in his tomb 
or on bis mummy. That, he hoped, would look after hh welfare 
in the iiiiderworld. Meanwhile, on the walls of his tomb, he 
had scenes painted wfiich affirmed his position in society and 
reproduced the earthy pleasiiies Jic hoped to enjoy in a future 
existence. 

Not so the Pliataoh. Being himself a god and the son of 
Amim-Re. he did not need to relive hU eartitly life. On the walls 
of Uie royal tombs we find no scenes of fishing and fowling, 
hunting and feasting. The only exception U in the tomb of Ay, 
who was not of royal descent or even of high tank. He was a 
priest who seized power after the death of the boy-king Tutankha- 
mun, and in hts tomb there is a curious mixture of both types 
of tomb paintings, the familiar scenes of daily life and the ritual 
scenes in which the Pharaoh consorts witli hJs fellow gods. 

But iit other royal sepulchers the walls of the long corridors 
are covered with paintings copied from one of the two magical 
books. These show the progress of the sun-god'^s sacred bark 
ihrougii the twelve divisions of the underworld which corre¬ 
sponded to the twelve hours of night. The king, as a gt»d, hoped 
TO be admitted to the sun-god's boat to pass witli him in safety 
through the dread underworld where ghostly creatures lay in 
wail to trap unwary spirits who ditl not know ihe magical for¬ 
mulas. Once having passed thraiigh die Dual, die king iioped to 
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be rebom each isorniiig like Re himself and to journey with bint 
in his boat aanoss the sky. 

These two books were compiled by the Tltcbaii priests 
irho hoped to prove rJtereby the omnipotence of their god Atnun- 
Re, but the more ancient Osirian doctrine was so deeply rooted 
in the minds of the people that Osiris, as god of die dead, had 
also to be incorporated in the revised theology. He ruled over 
one of the divisions of the Duat and even Amun-Re could not 
pass through his region witltoui the use of die requisite "words 
of power" 

It is in the light of these beliefs tliat we must tty to under¬ 
stand the meaning of such great tombs as that of Sethi 1. The long 
coiridors joined by staircases seem to have represented the cav¬ 
erns or regions into which the underworld w‘as divided, and the 
funeral ceremony w'as probably an imitation of the journey 
which die dead king would have to make. It must have been a 
dreadful ritual in which the royal coilin, carried on die shoulders 
of the chanting priests, moved sJoivly from chamber to chamber 
while Ollier priests re-enacted the scenes in which friendly or 
hostile spirits helped or trietl to hinder its progress. The following 
quotation shows eTiamplcs of the questions which the dead man 
was expected to answer. Actually they are taken from an even 
earlier document, the Book of ihr Dead, but they are equally 
characteristic of the later boots. The translation is by Sir Peter 
Page Renouf and Sir W’ailts Budge. 

The king has arrived before the Hall of Righteousness and 
speaks to its guaidian gods: 

KtMc: Haft ye gods. T know ye. and 1 know your names, let me 
not be strickeu down by your blows; report not the evil which 
is in me to the Cod whom ye follow. . . , 

qrcsTtoNKit: VVlio, pray, art thou? What is thy ttame? 

itiNc: "He who groweth under the Grass and dwdleth in the 
Olive Tree" u my name. 
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qucsnOKst: on tiiML 

niifc: I pass to a plute north of ihe Olivia 

QtE^OKEit: What ihou see thm? 

KJlvc: A thigh and a 

qirEiTioNEB: And what ^id they to thee? 

HiNO: That I ihall see the greetings in xht land there of tlic 
Fenldiii. 

QtfusnoNEa: Whin did tJiey give thee? 

KiNr,: A dame of hre ami i pillar of Cri^tal. 

Qi»E?nt»iE3i: And what didst thou to them? 

HiwGt ] buried them on the bank ol ihc lake of Maait as Pinvjriow 
of the Evening. 

que^qner: And whai didst thou to the tlame of fire and to the 
pillar of crystal after them hadst buried them? 
iTKc: I cried oul after them and drew them lorih, and I twoke 
the pillar anti made a unL 

Qur^TioNi:^: Thuu mayeit now enter through the door of the HalJ 
of Righteousness, for thou knowest tu. 

Along the walls of the corridors marches a prtx:fission of night'- 
mare creatures which like surrealist paintings seem co have been 
dragged from the depths of the unconscious (Plate ga). Between 
them moves the iKjat of the sun-god with its attendant gods, 
while OR the banks of the underworld river wait the stmnge 
demons and monsiers who have survived from the depths of 
Egypt's pTchUiOTyi 

Here is nnoiher quotation From the Book of the Deod called 
"'The knowing oE the pylons of die house of OstrlSn in die Garden 
of Aarru/' 

- .. . The fifth pylon; die ftame- the Utly of the words of power, 
who gives joy to him who addnesEfea his lupplicaijons to her^ to 
whom no one who is on eardi will come near. Xhe name of the 
doorkeeper is; he who coerces ihe tebets^ * * * 

The eighth pylon; ilic burning I tame whose fire is never 
quenched; she who b providetl with burmug heat, who semU lottli 
her hand and slaughters without mercy , , ^ 
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The louncenth pylon; the lady of fcar^ who dan^ on die 
impuie, lo w-hoiti the Hatex festival li cckbiated on the day of the 
bearing of yclli * , * 

TTtc fiffeentb pylon; the evil one^ with red hair^nd cyea^ who 
comes <Hit at night, who bineb hci enemy all round, whq puts her 
hands over the god whose heart is motionless, in his hour (of 
danger) . . ^ 

The eighteenth pylon; sJie who tikes fire* who wraihes her 
knives, who loves tutting heads, the welcome one, the lady of the 
palace, who ilay* Inrr eticmtes in the evening . . * 

Even today there are some who would eadotv this gibberish with 
a mystical significance^ but it is doubtful it had any For the 
civilized Egyptians of the New Empire. It seems to m tltat these 
unintetligible spells were part of an elaborate trick by which the 
Egyptians hoped they could hotxiwink the menacing powers 
which would try to deny them survival in the afterlife. The mcafi^ 
ing of the words was unimportant. It was their effect which 
mattered like the tomhination which opens a safen Read them 
again* Are they nut like the nightmare fantasies of childhood^ 
tir those grim "fairy tales" which^ according to psychologists^ 
cm bed y ftagmcnis of the remote preliistory of the human race? 

The tomb paintings in the Royal Valley are more than three 
tfiousand years old, bui they open a wdndow on a world which 
makes them modem in comfiarison. In them are embedded 
scraps of belief which have survived from an incredibly Ear-otf 
epoch before the first dvilizarion grew up along the Nile Valley, 
In that world the savage ancestors of the Ancient Egyptians lived 
in fear, surrotuidcd by hostile forces which had to be outwitted 
by magic or placated by blood sacrifice. 

"What didst thou see theref A thigh and a leg , . *" Is it 
too fanciful to see in tho^e words a sinbter connection irith those 
predynastJc graves ^vich their strangely dismembered bodies which 
Petrie found at Nagadeh? 
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. , BtT tT WAS roUM> TO HAVZ KO^aED JN ANTlQUriT.” 

How oTicn one linds that rueful Little plirase in the records of 
modem excavatorst Tiicir ambttioa Is to find an intact burials 
SumeuTues they seem to lie witlim sight o£ tlieir goal. The original 
entrance is found untouched, and their hopes rise only lo be 
dashed when, on penetrating to the central chamber, they Find 
that the ancient to^mb Tohbeir have been there before—by 
another route. To be the first to enter a sepulcher since antiquity 
U the rarest of experiences, one which compensates the archaeolo¬ 
gist for all his previous disappointments. We rcmemlrer the 
late Professor Newberry describing to us how he entered a Theban 
tomb which escaped the attentions of thieves, and found, on 
the dusty floor, the footprints of the last person to leave it—three 
thousand years ago. There is atwi this memorable passage from 
Howard Carter's book. The Tomb of Tutankkamtin^ 

"For a moment, Linie as a faaor in human life has lost its 
meaning. Three thousand, four thousand years may have gone 
by, and yet, as you note the sign of recent life around you-—the 
half-hiled bowl of mortar before the door, the blackened lamp, 
the farewell garland dropped upon the threshold, you feel U 
migtii have beem yestettlay. The very air you breathe, unchanged 
through the eenturio, you share with those who laid the mummy 
to its rest, . , 
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But sndt ^ntimcnts are unromman among Orient^ 

peoples. Htfore the growth of the European antiquity Luftj tfte 
Egyptiaiu liad one simple motive for tdcering a tomb—to get 
3t tlie gold, silver, and precious stones it coniamed. This single- 
mindedness has sometimes worked to the advantage of later ar- 
chacologistSt as the looters often overlooked objects of great 
anlstie worth becauAe liiey Itad no Hnanclal value, 

Butp in the maitu the lomb treasures sufiered badtyi iuid 
the mummies woist of all, for they were often adorned with 
precious omameius. Such mbberics were inevitable from tlic 
nature of Egyptian burial customs. The very presence of great 
wealth underground bound to attract daring and determined 
thieves. In Thebi^* for example* the Necropolis police had to 
protect not only the tombs of die nobles but even those of die 
kings and queezis from these enterprisinig robbers, who were 
drawn from the gr^t tiumbers of artisans who lived near die 
NcctopolLs, These men made die tombs and knew what was 
buried in them. They formed themselves imo bands and, with 
the complkity of the guardb and local ofTirials, penetrated into 
the uxidetgrtmnd cJiambeis, opened the sareopliagi, cut up the 
mummi^, and took away die valuable objects. 

When the Pharaoh was powerhih the royal hypogea ^voiild 
be reasonabiy safe^ but under a weak and corrupt administration 
the robbers became more daring. We know that under the 
Ramesside kings of the Twentieth Ikytiasty the robbers had al* 
ready begun to attack the pyTaraid tombs of die Eleventh Dynasty 
kings on die eastern side of the hills, facing the Nile. By a fortunate 
chance, rolls of papyri, describing the trials of ccruiin of these 
robbers and revealing in adduion an amusing political intrigue^ 
have survived from this period. The story of how the tw-o halves 
of one of these papyri were brought together is in itself one of 
the TOnuinces of Egyptology. 

Part of the piapyrus, brought from Egypt nearly a hundred 
years ago* bclongcit for a time to Lord Amherst of Hackney and 
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is called the Amherst Papyrus. But U was incomplete—It was 
only the upper half of the cumplete papynts. (Arab rreasiire 
seekers, when hnding a roll of papyrus, Ercijuencly break it in 
hall and sell the halves separately in order to gel a bigger price.) 

Such vvas the position until one February moming tn 
when Monsieur J. Capart, the distingutshed Belgian scholar, 
arrived at the Royal Museum in Brussels. He had come to cXr 
amine a collectioti of Egyptian antiquities, prt of the royal cob 
lection which had been presented to the rnuscuni. This part ol 
the royal collccrion had been brought from the Nile Valley by 
the Duke of Brabant in the From Capan's account it 

seems to have l^een ejuite an average coilection of the sort wealthy 
Eiavders made in those days: a few bronze figures and siatucttes 
of faience, some vases, and so on. Among them he found a wooden 
funerary statuette with a painted inscription giving the name 
Khay, superintendent of works and royal scribe in the temple 
of the king. Such figures are often hollow, and originally con- 
taitled funerary papyri, so Capart was not surprised to find a roll 
of papyrus inside this one. Naturally he thought it wa:S an ordinary 
functaiy papynis and did not even bother to unroll it unit! h« 
had had lunch. 

VVliat happened afterward is best described in his own 
words: "I began by raLsing the outer fold of the roll with the 
point of a knife. My readers will uiiderstaiid the peculiar sensation 
whiclt came over me as 1 read, for the Wnefii of those present, 
the date of Year Sixteen of Ramesses the Ninth (c t ix6 n.c,). This 
year is famous in the annals of Egyptology. It is diat of the 
celebrated Abbott Papyrus, which lias been in the British Mu^ 
seum since 1857. , . .” 

He goes on to describe how, after laying the roll on damp 
blotting paper the outer layer peeled oil, and Capart recognized 
the cartouches of "King Sekhemre-shedtaui, son of Re Sebckein- 
tal.** Aware of another papyrus fragment with similar subject 
matter, he sent to the library for the catalogue of Lord Amherst's 
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papyri edited, by Professor Newberry. Tiiis catatogiic contains 
a Eacsimilc of die Amherst Papyrus- 

Capart wtoic; '"One can judge my surprise, indeed my scupe^ 
faction, a$ a single glance at one of the pbtes of die caiJilogue 
revealed die fact that the lower edge of the new papyrus fitted 
ei^actly the upper edge of the Amherst, and that wheie the bttcr 
only showed fragments of signs, die piece wt were in the course 
of unrolling g^ivc their mising portions/' 

After nearly a century a miraculous chance had brought 
together die rwo parts of this most valuable docutnent, from 
which we can read half the story of a robbery which rook place 
in the Twcuticdb Dynasty and the trials which foUovi'ed, The 
Abbott Papyrus with the same date in die British Museum tclla 
the first tialf of die story. The Leopold Il-Amherst Papyrus 
completes iL 

The tvro principals in the drmna are Pesiur, the Mayor of 
Thebes, and his rival Pewero, whti^ ai Prince of the West, was 
responsible for die safety of the royal lomte. It seems that Pesitir 
had alleged that cert^iin tombs in the Royal Valley had been 
violated, flis motives in utaking this accusation may liave been 
loyalty to the Piiaraoh,, or perstinal hostility to Pewero, At any rate 
the latter immediately took steps to meet the accusation by forruing 
a commission to inspect die tombs and report on thdr conditioEi. 
The Abbot Papyma cxintams the report of this commisston, which 
found, no doubt to Pesvero's relief^ that mmt of the tombs were 
intact. But not aJL 

**The pyTamid-tomh of Ring Sekhemre-shedtaui, son of Re 
SebekeiitsaL It was found to have been violated by the thieves 
umnelllng in * . . from the outer liall of the rock-tomb of 
Nebamun, Overseer of the Granary of fCing Menkhepcrrc- The 
burial chamber erf the King was fcimid empty of its lord and 
likewise the burial chamber oE the great royal wife^ NubkhaaSi 
his consort, the thieves havtng there laid tuiiids upon thenL The 
Virieti the notabtes and die buLleis investigated the matterp and 
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the natutie of the attack lA^ich the thieves had made on this king 
and his cofison was discavered. . , ,** 

Pcsiur h^d made httther aceitsations eoncemittg Tobherii^ 
in the Valley of the Queens, known as the Plaee of Beamy. He 
even named the rohbet^. So ihe ne^i day, day nincieeti. die 
Commission set om to exaTnine the queens* caking with 

them the sitspecied men, the leader o£ whom was a coppersmith 
named PeiUtat, 

The Abbot Papyrus continues; . Now the Vizier and 
the butler had this coppersmith taken in front of them to the 
tombs, blindfolded as a close prisoner, and be given his 
sight when he reached thent Then the notables said to him, -Co 
before us to the lomh from which you say you brought these 
tilings/ And the coppersmith went before the nocabl« to a tomb 
of certain of the royal children of King Usimare Setpenre the 
Great God* in which no burial had been made and which had 
been left open, and also the house of the workman Amenomone, 
son of Hui of the Necropolis, saying, 'Behold the places where 
1 was. * , / " 

After severe ^'examinatioD” In the Great Valley, the un¬ 
fortunate coppersmith h alleged to have said, take my oath 
on pain of bring bcatenp of having my nose and cars cut off. 
and of being impaled, that I know of no place here among Ihe 
tombs save this lomb which is open and the house I pointed out 
to you/* 

DeHglited with the result of inquiTy, Pewero^s friends crtissed 
over to Thebes and staged a demonsiration to annoy Pestur. Thqf 
met the mayor near the temple of Ptah at Katnak and a noisy 
altercation took place. In die Abbot Papyrus we can read ihe 
actual words of this quarrel which occuTTcd three ihousand 
years ago. "You have rejoiced over me at the very door of my 
housel” sliouts Pesiur. "^Whai do you mean by it? For I ^rn die 
Prince who reports to the Ruler!** "If/" he roars above the jeets, 
'*you ore rejoicing concerning this tomb * • . which you have 
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found intact, yet King . , . Sebeketnsaf has been violated, to¬ 
gether with NubkJiaas, his royal wife. A great ruler he . . 

Userkhepesh, Quef of the ^Votkmen, denies this, affirming 
tliat "all the K-ings and their Royal Wives and Roya! Motfiers 
and Royal Children . , . are intact, . . . The sage counsel of 
Phaiadh, their child, guards and examines them stiictlyl" 

"Your deeds belie your words I" retorts the angry mayor, 
who goes on to speak of five very serious charges, "involving 
muiiLaiion or the severest penalties," which he says he is re- 
porting "To Pharaoh my Lord, to cause him to send servants 
of Pharaoh to deal with you." 

On hearing of this threat Pewero played his cards skill fully. 
He informed the Vizier, or prime minister, Khaemwese. of 
Pesiur’s intention to report "certain serious charges" to the 
Pharaoh, knowing well chat in his own interests the Vizier 
would wish to hush the matter up, A tribunal met two days later, 
but the only evidence considered rvas drat concerning tombs 
which had not been robbed- In this way Pewero no doubt hoped 
to throw ridicule on Pesiur's accusations and draw aiteniion 
away Eroni the fact that several tombs, including that of King 
Sebekemsaf, had suffered violation, Pesiur, who was present at 
this tribuna!, Irad to sit impotcntly by white the Vizier repri¬ 
manded him. 

So far w e have quoted from the Abbott Papyrus. The Leopold 
Il-- 4 mhcTst Papyrus, as the second is now called, describes the 
trial of tlie men accused of nobbing the pyTamid tomb of King 
Sebekemaaf. It b pleasant to record that the much-abused Pewero 
was present on this occasion. The most iiuerating part of thb 
document is tire confession of one "Amenpnufer. the son of 
.^nhemakfue, a stonemason of the house of Amen-Re. King of 
the Gods." He begins by stating quite boldly that "I fell into 
die liabit of robbing the tombs in company with the stonemason 
Hapiwer, the son of Mcneptah," and iliat "when the Year Thir¬ 
teen of Pharaoh our Lord had begun, four years ago. I Joined 
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wiilj cai7>cntcr, SctelJinaklite* * . * tbe decorator; H^pio , , * 
the field laboTCT; Amencmhab. the carpeotcr; IrcnamLin, the 
water-pourer; Rhaemwesr , » , aod with the boaimaa of the 
Mayor of Thcbci—in ail eight [?] men*" 

Then (he Viriet says, "Describe how yoti came to rob the 
tomb ol cbis GodL'" 

Hell, replies Amcnpntiferi "tat went to rob the tombs in 
accordance witli our regular habits and we found the pyraoud 
oE SekhctnrC'shcdtaijjj the son of Rc^ Sebekemsal, this being not 
at all like tlic pyramidji and iambs of the nobles which we Itabit- 
ually went to rob." Here is an indication that at this time the 
Theban robbers had only begun to turn their arieniioii to the 
kings' tombs. 

Amenpnufcr goes on to describe hoW| with their copper 
he and his companions forced their way into the pyramidi 

Tlien we broke through the rubble * - i. and found this Cod 
lyi^K 3* the bfick of his burial-place. And we found iJic burti!-place 
of Nubkhaas, hh queen* situated beside him. . . . We opened 
ihctr sarcophagi and their colli ns in which tliry werev and found 
the noble mummy of this King cquippetl with 3 faldijon; a large 
number cl amulets and jewels of gold were upon liis neck, and 
his headpiece of gold was upon him. The Rirblc muminy of this 
King was completely h&leckcd w'itii gold„ and his coffins were 
adorned with gold and tilver iruide atn! out and inLiid wiih alt 
kinds of piecious sionei. 

We collected the gold we fniiml on the noble mummy of this 
gpd , , , and we collected all ihai wc found on her (the QueenJ 
likewise; and wc set fire 10 their coffins. %Ve took their lurniiuie 
4 p * consisting of articles of gold* silvtrr and broiice, and divided 
them amoi^t ourselves, * . . Then we ertuw! over to Tliebet 
And after some days the nistrict SupcTiRcenilcm of Thebes licaid 
dial we had been stealing In the Weiii and they seired me and ira- 
prisoned me in the office of the Ma)-ot of Tliebes. And I took the 
twenty defeen of gold which had faileti to roe as my poruon j»d 
gaTfe them to Khaemopc, the scribe of the quarter attached to the 
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biifUng pLictf of Thelics. Ht relewed tne* and 1 rejoined my com¬ 
panion^ and they compenmied me with a portion pncef again, 
Thui U together with oiher tliieves who ate with me, have con¬ 
tinued to tltii day in the praedee of robbing the lombs of the 
tmblei and the pcopfe of the bnd who rest in the west of TIjebes. 
Aiitl a large Emntber of peoph: 0I the iand rob them as wcU, and 
ate su good partners of our^ 

The rest of the documenc records the condenmadon of the 
thieves and that a report was sent to the Pharaoh. 

To us the fx^nfession of the stoneinason, AmenpniiFer, b 
one of the strangest and most moving documenta which have 
come down to m Ixom the ancient world Anyone who has visited 
the sepulchral chamben of ilte Egyptian kings mil remember 
the awe wntii which they strike even (he least serwitit^ modem 
traveler. Imagine then^ the fee tings of AmenpnuEer and hia seven 
companions, fearing the terrible punishment ■which awaited 
themn if they were caught, but fearing even more the wrath of 
the king whose lomb they were viotating. For to them he was 
a god^ in the flickering light of their torches they would see, on 
the tvaEls of the burial hall^ the carved and painted Ttgures of 
the denizens of the tiodcTworld,^ and of the dread gods who wen? 
now the companions and pro tec ton of the king. Perhaps some 
would hesitate, afrokiK until greed and desperation drove ihem 
on, and the bolder spirits rallied the fainthciTtetL Then . * . 
tlm tinging blows oE the hammen on copper* the splitting open 
o£ the sarcophagus, the breaking of the triple coflins, and ihe 
tearing of the funeral wrappings. Finally flames and smoke from 
the burning mummies blackening the sacred inscriptions as the 
thie^-ei struggled hack through their tunnel, dutdurig tim gold 
and silver ornaments which Imd adeemed (he royal bodies^ 

This particular robbery took place in die time of the Rames* 
side kings of the Tw^entieth Dynasty, but later^ under the weak 
nik of ^e Twenty-fir^t Dynariy kings, the robbers became even 
more audacious and peneiniteci into the Royal V^atlcy iuelL The 
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pTiests of the Necropolis seemed powerless to protect even die 
great Pharaohs of the empire whose names and deeds were fresh 
in memory. Again and again the tombs were entered, though sotne^ 
times the thieves were Imerrupted before they could complete 
their work. ^Vhen this happened, the Necropolis priests would 
rewrap and recoBin the mummies, supply ficslt adumments and 
furniture, and rchury them. But sooner or later the thieves 
struck again. 

Finally the priests g^ve up trying to protect each individual 
lotnb. Xhere were too many and probahly an insuihcient number 
of reliable police to guard them. Their chief concern was to 
insure the safety of the mummies tltemselves, for once these 
were destroyed, all hope of their royal owners’ survival would 
vanish. But where could they find a place which the robbers 
would not discover? Eventually they hit on a plan, 

As absolute secrecy was essemial, the operation was almost 
certainly carried out at night, posibly in one nighL .Ml the royal 
mummies were col leered from their hiding places and brought 
together in the Royal Valley, They vixre then divided into two 
groups. The smaller group of thirteen mummies was hidden in 
the tomb of Ametiophis 11 in the valley. The remaiitder, some 
thirty^iix Phamohs, queens, princes, and princesses, were curried 
up a bridle track over the mountain to die eastern side (Plate sy) 
wheic the cliffs recurve in a series of natural amphitheatres. 

In one of these, at the foot of a deep crevice tti the cliff face, 
a shaft had been sunk feet into the rock, with a horiiontal 
gallery btanchirtg out front its base and ending in an oblong 
chamber (Plate 3 . 1 )* Into this, their last hiding place, the mummies 
were towered from above, carried along the gallery, and crammed 
into the small chamber, which was barely large enotigh to hold 
them. Then the shaft was scaled, and before daybreak the priests 
and their helpers bad dispersed. Though they may not have 
known ji at die time, they had won the last trick. The secret died 
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with the mcH \^ho had buried ihe krngs* and the royal dead lay 
tmdbturbed for three Lhousand years. 

The secret shaft was eventually rediscovered in >871. by de- 
scendants of [he ancient tomb robbcis. The finder was one 
Ahmed Abderrasuf a natiTe of El^oiimah, who survived until 
tlir early years of this i:entoiy* The late Professor Percy New¬ 
berry. who knew him personally, gave me the following accoum 
of how Alimrd found die Pharaohs. 

Accompanied by his elder brotheT Mohammed and a stranger* 
AJimed was indulging tn n little illicit digging in the Theban 
hills when they found the shaft, Ahnted volunteered to explpre it. 
He was towered by a ropet and found himself being a seated 
passage which, when he had broken ihrough the sealingp ted 
him to a burial chamber full of mummies, Ahmed rraJued that 
the secret inusi be kept at ail costs from the stranger or the rest 
of EhOoumah would soon know of it- He hurried back lo the 
bottom of die shaft and called to his friends in an agitated 
voice CO dratv him up at once. He told them that he liad seen 
an an evil spirit, and they all hurriedly left. To make 

doubly sure of keeping unwelcome inquirers away Ahmed re* 
cumed that same night with a donkeyi which he killed and hid 
in the shafr Afiils are always recognizable by their evil smell, 
and in a few days' lime there could be no doubt that a particularly 
noxioui specimen lived in the shah. Then, after allowing a decent 
intcr%'al to elapse* .Ahmed again descended, removed the donkey* 
and made a more thorough search. He discovered that most of 
che mummies were covered with carto-uches and had an nraetii 
(ropl cobra) on their Foreheads. 

“The diggers of Thebes/^ writes Maspero in Les Momlss 
Royatfs, ^'liad known for a long time ihat tliese were the marks 
oF kingship. Our man knew his craft, too well not to rn-ognizc 
that chance had delivered to him a full toitib of Pharaohs. Never 
Eud anything siiniiar been seen within the memory of men* but 
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the find, though very Viiludblen was dIffkuU to exploit. The toffim 
were many and heaip^y* a ck^en workmen were not too many 
to move them, and it would be necressaxy to set over the opening 
of the shaft a stryeture of beams and ropes ivbiiih would be im¬ 
possible to coficeaL** 

The Abdcrrasul family therefore decided not to atcenipt to 
rettiove the mummies for the Lime being, but to eoiuent them¬ 
selves with selliog the more portable objects which could easily 
be concealed* Fiist they took away a tmmbCT of fimemry siatnettes, 
some scambsp canopk jars, figures of Osiris, and some half a 
dozen funerary papyrL Every winter they sold to touiisMi some 
of their loot, and it w^ this which cventiialty put the Dcparcmcnt 
of Antiquides on their track, though not for many years. 

In iSSi the Keeper of the Caire Museum was the famous Sir 
Gaston Maspero, perhap the greatest of a long List of schobn 
who have held this dutingitished post. From, the naiiirc of the 
objects^ all of the Twenty-first Dynasty, whidi came on the 
market in that year he realized that ihc natives had found one 
or roort tombs of that period. Inquiries were begun, and after 
long and patient research certain of the objects were traced to 
Ahmed Abderrasitb his bmthcr NtcFliammed, and a certain Musia^ 
Aga Ayai, cotnubr ^eni at Lux<>r of Great Britain, aelgiumu 
and Russiau 1 he latter could not be sued^ being covered by his 
diplomatic immunity, but oidefs were given for the immediate 
arrest of Ahmed Abderratul. Maspero, with Emil Dmgsch» die 
Asistatu Keeper, interrogated Ahmed without success. “Ab- 
derrasu! denied ail the acdons which I imputed to him foUowing 
the unanimous testimony of die iourisis» and which fell directly 
under Ottoman law% namely claodestine digging, unauthorized 
sale of papyri and funerary statuettes^ breaking up coHuis and 
objects of ait belonging to the Egyptian State . . ,, softness, 
threats* offers of money, tioihing succeeded."' 

One of the reasons for Ahmed's obduracy tvas that Mustafa 
Aga Ayat had persuaded him and his associates ttiat under his 
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proicction they would be untouchable by the ofEiccn of the local 
aH mm ju rat ion- h Wiu ROliccd that AbdeTTa^til pointed out sevcraJ 
times that he was a servant of Mustafa, living in his house. In 
this way the Cumular Agent had succeeded in getting his liands 
on most of ific trade in antiquities on the Theism plain, How¬ 
ever, Ahmed was soon to be disillusioned when he was handesd 
over to the lOoil authorities for examination. The Mudtr, f.e., 
die Turkish governor of the province, was noted for his severity. 
Many years afterward Ahmed pointed out to Newberry tbe scars 
on the soles of his feet. 

After two months' imprisonment Ahmed returned to his fam¬ 
ily. an angry and ctubittered man. He had kepi the secret, and In 
TCium demanded from Mustafa a laiger share of the treasure. 
At first lie had wanted a fifib. Now he dcmaiKled a half and threat 
cned to give tlie secret to the autlioritics if this was refused. 
Quarrels broke out between the brothers and liieti associates. 
Moliammcd, realising tliat ducloture was imminent, decided to 
take the maiter into his own hands. On June Lwenry-hrth he 
went to the Mudir and told him he knew the whereabouts of 
tfic tomb. 

Ma.spero was in Paris. The Assistant Reeper, Emil Brugsch, 
On receiving the messagCi set out from Cairo and arrived at Kcneb 
on July fourth wlvcij he was handed a parcel of antiquities thought¬ 
fully presented by Nfohammed Abdertasul. It contained four 
jars of Quccti Ahmeii Ncfetari and three funerary papyri 
of other querns. Encouraged by this start, Urugseh and his com¬ 
panions set out for Deir-el Bahri, ted by Mohammed Abdcrrasul. 
It was in the sweltering heat of July—a time when, normally, all 
anhaeotogical work has ceased—that the expedition entered the 
narrow valley and Briigsch was lowered into the shaft, 

VVh.ii he found there ts best described in bis own words. 
Ahcr telling how he erawled with difficulty along the narrow 
gallery trammed with coffins, he tells of his eniraiicc into the 
main burial ciianiber. - . cv'Cry inch . < , was covered with 
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coliiru and antiquities of all kinds. My asionishtnenc vms %o over- 
powering that J scarcely WncTf whether 1 was awake or whether u 
was only a dream. Resting on a tofEn, I mechamcally rast my 
eyes over the lid, and distinctly saw xht name of King Setiti the 
First, father of Hamesses the Second , . , a feTii^ steps further on^ 
in a simple wooden coffin, with his hands crossed on his breast, 
by Ram«ses II, the great Sesostris himself. Tite further I ad¬ 
vanced, the greater was ihc w^ealth displayed—here Amenophb 
1 * there Ahmes, the three Tuthmosesp Queen Aiimes Nefctari— 
all the mummies w^elhproerved, thiny-six coffins, alJ belonging 
to Kings or Queens or Princes or Prince^es. . . 

The bodie:^ were notp of course* tn their originaJ gold coffins* 
as most had been disturbed and reburied in ancient times. On 
the wtappirigs the priests bad Jeft dockets on which they had 
recorded the names of the de^dp their successive reburials, and 
the placer in which li>ey had been hidden before they reached 
this final rcpcMitory, Ramesses III. for instance, had been re¬ 
buried three times. '"Tlurse successive records.** ivrites Breasted, 
in which one may trace their transfer trom totnh to tomb in 
the vain effurl to find a place of safety, form perhaps the most 
eloquent testimony of the decadence of tlic age, . . 

Not ail the lost royalty was present* however. Queen Hat- 
sbepsut was missing; so were Amenophii II and Amenophis III, 
and Meueptah. Gr^t iignilicance was attached by Christians 
to Uie absence of ^feneplah, as he was beJicved at the time lo be 
the wicked Pharaoh** of the Fxodiii ivbo liad been drowned in 
the Red Sea. For the time being, liotvevcr. the^ afjsences did 
not worry the Deparement of Antiquiiies, which was fulJy oc¬ 
cupied in putting the ncw^ly found Pharaohs out of reach of 
the robbers. In two days Erugsdi had cleared the sfiafi* an ex- 
ttaordirtary feat. 

Maspero writes: "^Two hundred workxnen were gathered 
through the effort of the wakil of the mud/riy^fi and began to 
work . * X forty'cjghi: boun ol releruless effort sufficed lo take 
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everything out, but oriiy half the task was accomplished. It was 
necessary to transport the objects across the plain of Thebes and 
across the river to Luxor, Most oE the cftfTins svere lifted with 
great difficulty by twelve to sixteen men and it took seven or 
eight hours to iranaport them the disiattcc between the mountain 
and the hank: it can be imagined what that journey must have 
been in the dust and heat of July . . , Three days later the ship 
El Menskiya arrived^ aher tlie necessary time had been spent 
in loading slie was again at Eull steam on the way back to Bulak“ 
(in Cairo). 

Then a strange thing happened, perhaps the strangest in¬ 
cident in the whole story. From Luxor down to Kuft on both 
banks oE the Nile the fellahin lired guns as is customary at 
funerals. Fellah women with tof«ened hair followed the steamer, 
sending up the old wailing cry for the dead which has probably 
come down from Pharaonic times. Many of these people were 
robljcrs and had lived Ebr years by despoiling the tombs of their 
ancestors. But they w'ere also descendants of die Ancient Egyp- 
ilaro. Ttrc foreigners had found their kings and were taking 
them away. This was their last irudnetive aa of homage. 

This story, which has been told many times, came Eiack 
to us vividly when Zakarta Goneim took us to the actual shaft 
where the royal mummies were found. It was evening. The valley 
lay below, lonely, deserted and in shadow. We sat beside the deep 
rock-cut shaft while the setting sun tipped the distant cliffs with 
gold, and from the high desert behind us a jackal barked. 

"Even now very few people know where this place is,” he 
said. “The dragomans usually point out another place much 
lower down, but they’re cjuite wrong. 1 only discovered it my¬ 
self by studying the old records." 

We asked him tf the rest of the missing mummies were found. 

*'Ycs,’' he said, "by Monsieur lAiret in iSgU. He opened the 
tomb of Amcnophis II in the Royal Valley and found thirteen 
more royal bodies.'’ 
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"Induding Meneptali?" 

"Inciuding Mencptiih, but by that time it had been decided 
that he was not, after aiJ. die Pliaraoh of the Exodus, so bis dis¬ 
covery did not cause the sUt it would once have made. But Lotet 
found the urarrior-king, AmenoptiU 11, sttil lying in his own 
saroophagiis, and beside him lay the great bow which. Amcnophis 
boasts on hts monuments, no one else in his army could draw, 
Lorct also found Tutiimosis IV and liis son Amcnophis Ill, the 
fadjcr of Akhnatcn." 

One sometimes hears the Department of Antiquities criticized 
for taking the royal mimmiies to Cairo instead of letting them 
remain in their own tombs. Actually only two kings. Amcnophis 
II and Tutankhamuii. were discovered in their original sar¬ 
cophagi, and these have been left where ilicy were found. Even so 
the risk is great, because tomb robboy is by no means a dead art. 
nor are some of the present Neeropolis guards any less susceptible 
to corruption than Uuwe of antiquity. 

For instance, after Lorct's discovery of the tomb of Ameno- 
pliis II, it was decided to let the body of the king remain in his 
sarcopliagus as it was found. Two years later, on November 
1 ^, i(>oi. ilie men who were night guards at the tomb reported that 
they had been overpowered by armed men who had entered 
the tomb, stripped the body and stolen its funerary funuture- 
Howard Carter, who w-as then Inspector of Antiquities, hurried 
to the spot and made an examination. The king Itad been tumbled 
out of his cofhn and thrown on the floor, “TIic liandages," writes 
Carter in his ofhciai report, "had been ripped open, but the body 
not broken. This had evidently been done by an expert, as only 
ibe places where objects are usually found had been louclted. 
The boat in the anieehambcr had been stolen, the mummy that 
was upon it was lying on the floor and had been smiulied to pieces. 
1 carefully examined the wTappings of the royal mummy to see 
if there w«e any signs of ihcir having contained jewelry, but 
could find no traces. , , 
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Alas for the hopes of die robbml Their ancesiois, three 
thousAiul years before, liad done the job only too ■well. 

Carter, wlio had had long experience oF the inhabiianLs of 
ES-Goumah, examinwt ihe padlocks of the tomb and foutid that 
"tlicy had iMxn stuck together and made to loot all right with 
little pieces of lead paper" which pointed to the tomb having 
been robbed with the connivance of the guards. Within the 
tomb Carter took measurements of bare hKUprinis ieh on the 
floor and with aid of a "spoorman" tracked similar footprints 
to a house in Goumah, that of Sulemaii and Mohattimeid Ab- 
derrasul— a name we seem to tiave heard before. Mcastircfuents 
oF Mohammed's footprints were taken and found to agrw to a 
tnininietre witli those in the lomh, but die charge could not be 
brought home to him and the missing boat was not found. 

Back at the Department's rest house Zakaria Cotieim talked 
to u3 about die present-day inliabitants oF Ckmrnah. "When I 
hrst came to Thebes," lie said, "I hated them bitterly, I took 
every possible means lo rescue the ancient tombs from their hands. 
But having worked among them for so long. I have come to like 
them, in spite of myselh Some are rogues, 1 admit, and yet . . . 
well, they are the onJy living link with the people of Aiicieni 
Egypt, They are directly deacended from die cmbalmers, cTaft 5 <- 
men. painters, sculptors, and artists who lived here diree thou- 
sand yean 3 ^Q*' 

We askrf him what else they did beside tomb robbing. He 
exploded: 

£yeryriling.' You saw how they hovered round me when we 
arrived at the real house. They said they had lound some anlitjuity 
which 1 roust «* — found it quite by accident, of course. Welt, 
maybe they have, maybe not. But if they don t find anything, then 
they're t|ui[e capable of making ll. I remeraber during the war an 
English ainmn coming to me wttli a nearly perfeti statue of 
Queen Nefreliti. of the stwalled Amartui perioii of Egyptian Art- 
It was beautifully done, an exquisite piece of ^ork. He told roe be 
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had bought it in a shop in Luxor for forty pounffi, and asked if il 
was auUicnttc. 1 Inolueil at it, and told biifi tbat there il not one 
itatue of the Amama period in so pcTieci a uate. Even »o£oe 
miiseums do riot own so perfect a sutne of the Amarna period, 
and if they did it wouJd be wortii many thousands of pounds. The 
statue WM 3 fake, made at El-f^oumah, 

Some of Uie Goumah crafwtiien iTe so skillful that their 
work has deceived experts. Goneim told us anotJier story of a 
distinguished English excavator, who, many y^rs ago, came 
to dig in the Necropolis* He was ridi and paid his workmen 
welk but although he dug energetically for monihs, he found 
nothing of importance^ Xhis worried the workmenr who reasoned 
that if the cSendi did not find anything soon he would lose heart 
and they would lose their jobs. So they decided that be should 
find something. One niOrning the English excavator called ex- 
ciiedly to Jiis head workmen to help him to clear the sand from 
an object he Z^ad found. The workmen gave a cry of joy. The 
effendi had found a tttars'elous figure of die Eighteenth Dynasty^ 
Other fellah in gathered round, wildly excited. They Eoimed a 
procession and marched to the rest housei shouting and singing, 
and carryltig the statue before ihem. Encouraged by this success^ 
the excavator continued to dig^ and though no more valuable 
finds were madcp he was sati&fiecL It wsts not until years later 
that a discrepanry in tlie headdress w^om by the figure proved 
tliat it Whs a EakCi specially buried for the Englishman to fijid- 
Cijstoms and religions beliefs inherited from the /kneient 
Egyptians siill survive among these people^ as do a number of 
Ancieiu Egyptian w<irds which are found notvhcrc else in Egypt. 
For instance^ in Pharaonic times the uiouruain peak which dom- 
inaies the Ncoropolis was believed to he the hottic of the goddess 
Merca-ger^ the ''Lover of Silence/* She was greatly feared by the 
mfiabitants and may have had a shrine on the hiU opposite the 
peak- Today there is a Moslimi shrine on the siiiumit of this hill 
and tliere the |Kxiplc of the Necmpolts place offerings although 
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iuch offerings are not a pari of the Moslem religion. The people 
are following an ancient tradition; they arc still making their 
offerings to the Peak of the West. 

Nfusiic plays a great part In tlic life of the people of the 
Necropolis. Living, as they do, among the bones of therr an- 
cestois, one might imagine them to be a melancholy race, but 
the reverse is trite. They have songs tor every occasion, and most 
of them are gay. in their songs for springtime and harvest, love 
songs and feasting songs, aspects of a remote past still survive 
as vivid and sparkling as ever. The harvest song begins: "The 
grain has ripened, and it says to us, ‘harvest me.*** In the three- 
thousand-year^ld tomb of Menena. over a painting of men 
and women in the liarvest fields, is a harvest song: *‘Oh, men. 
women and children, rejoice in tire produce of the helds at this 
time. Rejoice in the glory of Menena. . . 

The Department of Antiquities has put a ban on alt un¬ 
licensed digging, and today it is said to have almost ceased. The 
Necropolis guards patrol the area, and the Inspector and his 
staff keep constant watch. Even so there are times when the 
people ol £l-Goumah still manage to outwit tiie authoriitea. 
The Department realized itiat the only way to prevent further 
robberies was to remove the inhabitants from their old homes 
under the rliff face, and allow no one but the guards to live in 
the Necropolis. When we were at Luxor, the authorities had 
almost completed building a new tnodel vilbge for the inltabitants 
at a safe distance from the tombs. 

"fiut." concluded Zakaria with a smile, "when we have moved 
these people from their mud houses on the cliff face to the modem 
village on die plain, I am not sure whether I shall be glad or 
sorry. The antiquities will be much safer when these rascals have 
gone, but, when they leave, a thrcc Utoittand-yearHold link with 
the past will be broken, and the Necropolis will become truly 
a place of the dead." 
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The Greatest Discovery 

»N 1817^ WMEN B£LZONt HAtl FIKESflED ttE5 TNVEynCATIONS IN THE 
Vatlcy* tic uToter “It is my (irm opinion that in the valJcy 
ot Bihan-el AfaiuA there are no more lotnbs that are not 
in consequence of my late discmieTtes. For previous to quitting 
that place, 1 exerted aU my humble abJIiiies in endeavouring to 
find another tomb, but could not succeed." 

Suttsequently more investigators dog in the valley—Champcil* 
Hon, Burton, Rosellioi, RawHnson, Lepsius an<j others. They, too, 
left with the conviction that tiie valley was exhausted. Tlten in 
tSgS came Loret's surprising discovery of the tomb of Amcnophis 
11 with its hoard of royal mummies, and this convinced other 
would-be excavators that there were still tombs to be found, 
M'calthy amaieurji became interested in Egyptology and applied 
to the Egyptian Government for permision to excavate. In igo* 
an American, Theodore M. Davis, obtained the concession. He 
prfwided the funds but the actual work of excavation was carried 
out by the staff of the Antiquities Service, among whom were 
Anhux Weigall, Edhurd Ayrton, J, E. Quibelt, and a young 
man ruuned Howard Carter, 

Carter entered the ranks of the Egyptologists by a curious 
route. His father was a profesional "animal painter,” an art of 
which there are fewer exponents now than in V^ictorian times 
when thousands had their favorite pets recorded in tins way. 
'fhe young Carter inherited iiis father’s skill in draftsmati&bip^ 
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and in 1891 he canie to the notice of Professor Percy Neis'berry» 
tvho had )mt returned honi Kgypt with a nui^ of pencil tracings 
from the tombs »t Beni Kasan. Carter was employed for three 
months at die Britialx Mit&ctim inking in these tracings. Kc did 
the work so wdJ dtat in the following year the Committee of the 
^ypt Exploration Fund agreed that young Howard Carter should 
accompany Professor Neivberry to Egypt. During the next eight 
years Carter became absorbed in Egyptological work. He obiained 
tiis hist experience of digging under Petrie, and worked os a 
dtafisnian to the aichaeoiogical survey under Newberry. Then 
ill 1699 when Mospero entered on his second term as Director 
General of the Antiquities Department of die Egyptian Govern' 
ment. be appointed Carter Inspector in Cliicf of the Montimenis 
of Upper Egypt and Nubb with his headquarters at Thebes. 

[( was during this period that he helped to carry out ex* 
cavatioas for Davis, discovering, in tgog, the tomb of Tuthmosls 
IV. In subsequent years Weigall, Ayrton, and Davis found further 
tombs Incladiug that of Prince Yula and his wife, Tjuiit, which 
yielded the best*preserved specimens of chariots and funerary 
furniture discovered up to chat date. In tgoy Ayrton and Davb 
opened a small comb in which were fragments of a targe gilded 
wooden shrine bearing the name of Queen Tiyi, wife of Ameno- 
phis 111, together with a danmged royal coflin containing the 
mummy of a young man. This caused considembk eKcitement 
at the time, as it was diought that the body might be that of 
Akhnaten, the soolled heretic son of Amenopbis HI and Queen 
Tiyi. From later investigations, chiefly by Mr. R. Engel bach, it 
now scents fairly certain tliai the body is that of Akhnaien's 
half brotlier, Smenkbkare. 

In the same year Lord Carnarvon arrived in Egypt and lie- 
gan an association with Egyptian archaeology which twos to have 
great consequences. He was recovering from a serTous illness 
following a motor accident and had decided lo winter in Luxor. 
Like otheis before him he became interested in Ancient Egypt, 
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ajid hearing of the finds ivhich had been made at Thebes^ ob* 
tatncd pcrmJs^^xon to excavate—ihough not ai fir^ La iJie Royal 
Valley where Theodore Davi^ still held the concession. ^‘After 
Carnarvon had compleied a short season alone," writes Professor 
Newberry; "Maspero insisted that if another pennit was granted 
an cjcperr exa^ator ttiiuit be employed, and Carter ^slis recom* 
mended/* Thus began a collaboration which lasted many yciu% 

Meanwhile the indefatigable Davis and his helpers continued 
to probe the Biban^i Maltik until in 1914 after twelve seasons" 
diggings he stated that in hh view there were no more tombs 
10 fjc Eound. Carnarvon, who with Carter had waited Jong for 
an opportunity to dig in the valley* toot over the concession from 
Davis* though Maspeto^ who signed the authoriratton, agreed 
that the site was exhausted. Owing to the First World War, CartCT 
was not able to tommence serious work until tgiy. 

Mr, Charles Breasted lias an interesting note on Carter*s 
working methods in Pioneer to the Past^ hb biography of liis 
father, Professor James Henry Breasted, "To make absolutely 
certain/' he writcsi "that not a square inch of (xhe valley) floor 
should escape examination, he (Carter) made a large-scale map 
of it upon which he subdivided the terrain into convcnieni sec¬ 
tions; and as his excavations of an actual area progressed and 
he had satisfied himself diat it contained noiliing of s-alue, he 
checked off die corri;^ponding sectiom on the map/' 

The 1917 season yielded nothing of importanccp Neither 
did It began to look as t£ DavU and Maspero ivcrc right. 
Still Catnarvori had faith, and Carter continued his patient search. 
Most of the Pharaohs had been accounted for^ it is iruep yet (here 
were still gaps which might lie filled. Several years passed— 
*9^9 - + ■ *9*^ - * - itfst — but stilt without result. So* in the 
summer of igai, Camarv^on, back in Britain, summoned Carter 
to his home at llighdcre Castle to discuss whether or not they 
ahould contimLc this apparently hopeless task. 

Breasted describes this meeting. **Whcn they met at High- 
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clcTf* l^rd Carnarvon reviewed the history of (hr work^ expressed 
hia 3pprrt:iaEjoit of tlie years of effort Cancr had given to then 
said that in view of eeonomte srringeticf he teoutd find 

it trapossihle to support this obviously barren uiidcitaking. . . ^ 
Carter said that their ooitsisicnt failure to &nd anything had not 
weakened his conviction that die valley contained at least one 
more royal tomb, probably that of Ttitankhaniiin. the cidstcnce 
of which was strongly stipported by circiumtancial evidence."" 

Tutankbamun. like the ephemeral Smenkhkare whoin he 
succeeded, was an obscure boy-king who reigned briefly at the 
very end of the Eightccnih Dynasty. He nras one of die few 
Pharaohs of this period whose tombs bad not been accounted 
for. 

The evidence on which Carter pinned his hopes was a smalt 
cache of baked clay jars which Davb had found in the valley 
fifteen years previottsly; These jars were ftill of bundles of linen 
and small objects known to liavc been used in funeral processions; 
and on the clay scalings to stune of these jars was die cartouche of 
Ttitankhamtin. This seemed to indicate that the king himself 
must have been buried soraetvhere in the valley. Still Carnarvon 
seemed doubtiuh Carter then prcxluce^l his map of the valley 
floor on whidt, season after season, he hnid systematically recorded 
the progress of their excavatiorts. He spread it one on the tabic 
before Carnarvon. At first glance it appeared that every inch of 
rile valley had !>ecn examined. Tliere was. hotvever, a smali tri- 
angubr area in front of the tomb ot Raniesses VI, which had not 
been tackled because work there would temporarily have barred 
visitors lo the Ramessieir tomb. Until tills area liad been dug> 
laid Carter, they could not say that they had exhausted every 
jx>ssihSlity. He added that if Camarv^on would allow him to use 
liis concession, he. Carter, wcmikl liimiclf bear die coat of another 
season's excavation, Camarvon wtis a spottstnan, and thb offer 
appealed to him. He agreed to another and final season of in- 
vestigaiion at his own exptme. 
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Tlie iiyo men shook, hatids on itp and in that atitiimn of 19^% 
Catter reiurtuxl 10 Egypt for wliat t^ai 10 be his fctrewdl scaum 
In the Valley of the Toenbs of the King^. He arrived at Luxor on 
October twenty-eighth. Nine days tatcr^ on November sixth, Dr. 
(now Sir Alan) Gardiner and his wife were sitting down to dinner 
in London when the telephone rang. Dr. Gardiner picked up the 
receiver and heard Lord Camarvaii's exciied voice. "Listen to 
this/' he said. “It's a cable Dve just received trom Caner * . . 
*At Last you have made wonderful discovery In Valley; a mag¬ 
nificent tomb witii seals intact: rrewered same for your aoivaL 
Congratulations/ ** 

TATiat had happened in those tthne days? Here are Cartcr^s 
own words from 'the T’ornb of T^tankhdmun: 


tty tst November I had enrolled my workmen and was ready 
10 begin. Our former excavations had stopped sliort of the north- 
e:ul corner of the tomb of Ramesses the Sixth, and from dib poini 
1 started trendxtng southward- By laie aftcinooD of the iliiidi. my 
men liad laid bare the foundation itonei of a row of anderit work¬ 
men's huts beneath which we hail never protxxl. Hardly had I 
arrived . , » tlie next morning, than the unusual iilencc^ due 10 
the stoppage of work, made me realise that something rmt of the 
ordinary had bappeiwd* - . ^ The workmen had dLsoovered a stq> 
fut in the rock immedialdy under the first hut to be aitackcd. It 
seemed almost too good to be true, hot a short anjouni of extra 
clearing nncaied the fact thic we were a^ctually tn die entrance of 
a steep rut in ihe rock some ihirtceu feel below the entrance to the 
tomb of Rames&o the -Sixth. 

Lat<fr. when desert hi rig this fnomeni to Charles Breasted, 
Carter said. 'Think of it! Twice before I had come within ttro 
yards of that first stone step. The first lime was years ago xvtien 
1 was digging for Davis, and he sygg«»ted we shift our work to 
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some more promisiDg spoil Tltr $ix:ond was onlf a few seasons 
ago when Lord Ouniarvon atid 1 decided lo reserve deatance 
of lilts area for a time when we wouldn^t laierferc with Tisicors.** 

The step was die hrst of sixteen leading dowti into the 
hilbidc. At the bottom was a doorwaj^ blocked and sealed with 
the seal of the Ncuropalis. 

"It was a thrilling motssent for an excavator/" wrote Carter. 
^'Alcme^ save for my native workmen, 1 found mpelf after yean 
of comparatively unproductive labour on the ihrcshold of whai 
migiu prove to be a magnificent discovery* Anything^ litcraHy 
anything might lie beyond that passage, and ti needed all my 
ftclf-control to keep from breaking down the dixrrw^y and in¬ 
vestigating then and there.'^ But instead, he filled in the entrance 
stairway again, posted a strong guatd over it^ and dbpaidied 
a cable to fib patron. 

Sir Alan Gardiner, the dbtingiiished philolo^tp is one of 
the few surviving membors of the small band of men and women 
who were directly associated with the discovery. We are indebted 
to him for some of the personal details whicli Eotlow: 

"When Carnarvon liad told me the news,"' Gardiner said, 
"'hli first questiou was, 'Do you think thb could be the comb of 
Ttitankhamun?' I said I had no detailed knowledge of die close 
of the Eighteenth Dynasty, but that it did seem pt<^bable. Their 
Carnation said, *WclT, this is aH irio^t exciting- Tm arranging 
lo go out lo Hgypt with Evelyn (Lady Evelyn Elerbert^ hb daugh¬ 
ter! as soon as possible. Will you comt out with me? There are 
almmt certain to be inscriptions for you to study."^ 1 regretted 
dial 1 couldn't go until the New Year as I wished to spend Oirist- 
mas at home with my children, but that I would try to get out 
to Luxor early in the next year* In the meantime Lord Camarv^on 
travelled to Egypt widi Lady Evelyn* arriving at Luxor on the 
ajfd of November." 

By the ahcmcx>n of the tweniy-foimb the staJrcase was 
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dear again ami the cxcavaiors v^Trc able lo examine the whole 
docn^ay. On the lower part were the utnoutaLitiEe seal im- 
pressiomof Tutankhamim. But side by side with thus confimiatian 
of their hopes, they discovered some tiling more disc^tiieting^ 
Careful escaminaiion erf the walled'Up entrance showed that the 
plaster bore two sets of sea) itnpTcssions—those of Ttitanklmtimn 
and also those of the Necropolis priests who were responsible 
for guarding die royal tombs^ There had in fact been sue* 
ces^ive openings and redosings of the entrance^ and the Necropolis 
seal H-as on the redosed part of the door. The loinb^ tlicrefore*^ 
was not absolutely imact as Carter had hoped. At some time in 
amiquity thieves had entered itr but they could not have riSed 
it completely or it w^outd not have been reseaied. StilU h was a 
severe disappointment, and as Carter broke down die fiiri sealed 
doonvay and began removing the rubble beyond, doubt was 
mingled with hope, 

Tfuoughouj the next tivo days the work continued. Beyond 
the first sealed doonvay was a sloping eULrance passage filled with 
stone chippings ivhich had to be reingvetL On November twenty* 
sixiJu 30 feet from the outer door* die excavators found a second 
scaled and plastered doorway. 

Carter writes of this in a most mcmoriible passage of his 
book: 


At las; we had the whole door clear before lUv The decisive 
mom cm had aTTivcd. With tremblliig lianiis J made a tiny btc^til 
Ici the upper lefi-hajid comer. Darkness and blank space* far as 
an iron testingriod could reach * - ^ Candle leats were applied as 
a precaution ;igainst possible Caul gaics, and theiiK widening the 
!iole a 111 tie, I in^etled the candle and peered in. Lord Carnarvon, 
I*ady Evdyn Herbert and Cadetvder standing anxiously betide me 
to hear the vrrilict. At first I could see nadimg, the liot air reap¬ 
ing from the chambei cauaiiig ihe candle flame to flirkcr. But 
piewntiy, as my cye^ grew acemtomed to she light, deiaib of the 
rooui emerged aJowly from tfic mkt, strange auimjiiy statues^ and 
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gold—everywhere ihe glint of goIiL For a moment—aji ct€!rnity it 
mwi have leemed to ihe others standiE^ by^ I was smick dumb; 
then Lont Carmn'on inquired inaioxssiy—-^'Can you ice any* 
thing?'* 

"Vesj*" 1 tcpliedj % * * ivonJcrful things * . 
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“AU the World 
Wondered” 

MORE irUAN A QUjUnXR-CEffrtTlV EIA2 PASSED SINCE CARTER'S TEEM- 

bling iiaitd piuh«j its way through the bmktn wait and his 
candle shone on treasures which had lain in sealed darkness for 
three thousand yean. The sensatlDtial headlines which greeted 
the discovery now lie in the yellowing files of newspaper offices. 
The w'ild press sttnnises, the ivrangles of scholars, die argument 
and controversy arc almost forgotten. There has been another 
and greater war, and If such another discovery were made today, 
it is doubtful if our aiudous world would be as stirred as it was 
in 19x1. Yet the story remains for those who care to read it, one 
of the greatest romances of the twentieth century. Carter's pages, 
and chose of hU colleagues, still liave power to quicken our hearts. 

"We saw an incredible vision,” wrote one of them. . , . "an 
impossible scene from a fairy tale, an enchanted property room 
from an opera house of some great composer's dreams. OppOAttc 
us were three couches on whi^ the King had lain, all about us 
were chests, caskets, alabaster vases, gold embellished stools and 
chairs—the hcaped-up riches of a Pharaoh who had died . , - 
before Crete had passed her xenith, liefoie Greece liad lieen bom 
or Rome conceived, or more than half the history of dvilisadon 
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liad taken place. . . - Against tlie white limestone wait, the 
coloun of all these things were vibrant yet soft—a medley of 
brown, yellow, blue. <iniber. gpid, msset and black." 

This was several day* bter wlicn OtTicr had broken down 
iJic second scaled door and enicnsi the room which became known 
as the Antechamber (Plate 34). The fim objects which drew the 
cxcavaijon' atteitcton \vere the three great couches of wood encased 
in gold, ornamented with grotesque animai heads whose eyes 
seemed to watch the imniders. Ucneath them, insecurely resting 
on other treasures, was a rich thione, encased in solid gold and 
cmbcllUhed with silver and semiprecious stone* in an intricate 
and cha rming dcslgTt which showcd the king seated in a garden 
with his slim young Queen Ankhesnamun (Plate 55J. There were 
hundreds of objects, large and small, chests of inlaid ivory or¬ 
namented with hunting and battle scenes, gplden bows, staves, but 
in no kind of order. "The objeers," said Sir Alan Gardiner, "were 
piled up like fiimiture in a warehouse; lidity. but not arranged 
in any kind o£ artistic grouping; except lor two Ufe-stzcd figures 
which stood to the rigtii, on either side of a sealed and plastered 
door. They were of wood, coloured black and gpld, cadi wearing 
the royal jtcrpeiii on the lorehead and each carrying a gold wand" 
(Plate 37). 

The significance ol this guarded door became clear to Carter 
and Carnarvon after their bewildered examination of the 
objects in the Aniccharabei. "Behind the scaled door tliene u-erc 
to be other chambers, perhaps a succession of them, and in one 
of them, beyond any shadow oi doubt , , . we should sec the 
Phaiaiih lying." 

Then they began to notice other things. The room showed 
clear traces of having been hastily tidied alter the disorderly 
retreat of the thieves. Evidently tfiey had been surprised before 
they could do touch damage; perhap they were caught in the 
very act. Working in desper^tte tiasie, thqf had snatched as many 
portable objects of value as they could find. They had snapped 
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o(F the siTUts under ihc seatst of one of the thrones 
(Plate j6). They tiad opened the chests and tumbietl out the liiiig*s 
clothes on the floor lo their search for objtxrt^ of tnilue. Hit priests 
had hastily sruffed tliesedothes back in the boxes wiihokit bother^ 
ing to fold theuL ^id packed with tfiem ati assortment of small 
objects which had obviously come from other boxes. Most sig- 
nifreant of afl* one thief had picked up a royal headctoiii and 
knotted wltlitn it a bandful of gold rings* then flung down the 
treasuTc in his hurried exit. To the left of the entrance doorw'ay^, 
under one of the aoimaJ-headetl coucheSp an opening leading 
to another smaller chamber where the objects were lying in utter 
confusion as tlie thieves left them. 

It VpTis fortunate for the science of Egyptology that this the 
greatest single artistic discovery in the history of eKcavatlon* 
should have been made by a man like Carter, who combined 
u profound knowledge of Ancient Egypt with extraotiiinary 
practical abttlt>\ Sir Alan Gardiner, who knew him well, de¬ 
scribes liim as "a sixangc fellow in many ways. He had a lot to 
contend with—official interference^ irritating delays* misunder¬ 
standing and a surfeit of unwelcome publicity, and j>erhaps he 
Vi^as not the best-tempered of men. But he had great gifts. 
11 c was a Superb dmughtsman. He was nearly a genius in the 
practical mccliatiici of excavation* and in tlic recording aiKl pres¬ 
ervation of fragile objects of antiquity. But his greatest gift was 
patience/^ 

This gift was put to its serverest test when Carter opened the 
Antechamber. He had found the outer chamber ol what almost 
certainly the intact tomb oE a Pharaoh—the first ever found. Be¬ 
yond Ehat room* erqw^ded widi precious things, lay furilier diam* 
bers. One can imagine the temptation to break down tliat sealed 
door immediately. But Carter dceided at the outset that he would 
remove tlse objects from the tomb tmly when he iva.^ ready after 
every pnxaution had been taken to preserve them. Only then would 
he consider opening the second chamber. 
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Of ihis preliminary work, which took two montlts, be wrote; 
''It w'kis slow >oTk> pamfulty (tovvi and nerve-racking at that^ fur 
one fell all tJic time a hc^vy Wfighr of responsibility. Every exca¬ 
vator mu£tp if he has any arcbaeolagical comtimee at all , . . dte 
tilings be fitidj arc not tih own properly to treat as he pleases. ITicy 
are a strict legacy from the past to tlie present and if by care- 
IcssnesSp slackness or ignorance be lessens the sum of knowledge 
Utat might Jiavc been ubtitiiied from them he know-s {unutdl to he 
guilty of an arcti^ieologica) crime," 

Carier obtained permission frofn the Department of Antiq¬ 
uities to use the tomb of SetJii the Second as a bboratory and work¬ 
shop, To Lilts laboratory, one by onc,H the objects were removed 
for Lrcatment before being packed for transport to Cairo. He called 
in other archaeologists^ each an expert in hii held; LythgoC;, Citra- 
tor of the Egyptian Department of die Metropolitiin Museum of 
Art in New York: Burton, their photographic expert: Win lock and 
Mace> also of die Nctv York Meiropolitau Museum: Hall aud 
Hauser, drafisnien: and Lucas^ Director of the Chemical Depri- 
mentoC the Egyptian Govemment, Sir Abu Gardiner was mvited 
by his friend lA>r<l Carnanon to help in deciphering the inscrip¬ 
tions. and Professor Newberry’s task, as a botanist^ was identifying 
the hotid wreatJis and other plants found in tlie tomb. All diesc 
and other specialists gladly gave their help. 

Every aittctc, however smaJh was entered by Carter in a card' 
index file, in w^bich all detaiU were recorded. These records, in 
Carter's small meLiciiIous handwriting and illustrated by his beau^ 
tiful Iincdrawings^ are now in the Crifhth Imtiiute at Oxtord, still 
aw^ting an individual or institution w^ealihy enough to pay the 
high cost ot adequate publication^* Here is a typical specimen^ 
picked out at random by the ^vriiet; one item out of more than 
SIX hundred in the Antechamber atuiic. Carter is describing cue 
of the tinges walking sticks: 

* kfCKTitlf Mn cxeelLaii ckw hack., EiakiI pxrily oa Utnc tioto, hu Ikch irrUlcn 
by Mfh Poicibpe Fox ai ibe IniiiiLJEe, tui ilik la TomS. 
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46D. Slick with ctwk composed of A^iniic and AfricnJi prEsorterL 
Dimtiukim ol sdde proper, cetitiineires. Bin for liiindle Atid 
head smd itmis land Leg» of prisanen, stick entirely cohered in gold 
lead on geKK. 

(a) tiun Jle of ivory. 

(t) IHain baiid^ with &ve incised Hhk. 

(c) ChevToti paLtem all die ivay down. 

(cQ As B. 

(e) Feather patieni on diree sides; on lop h relief running entire 
Jengdi. 

(f) An Asiatic and an African prisoner bound tmek to hacL Bind* 
ing shown m raised bar. 

Cleaned with damp brushy sprayed with ccUuXoidS tn amyl 
aocrate and nested widi mclL^ piu-affm wax. 

Reading tliose careful observations one sees Carter, after anr 
other exhaustuig day's work* bending over bh noEcbook in that 
lamplit "laboiatorjf.** tired but thankitii for a little rest tiom the 
vmton who crowded the valley in the daytUne. For die world-wide 
publicity which the discovery had received hTouKlii witli it prob^ 
lems which no archaeologist had hiid 10 face before- "AH day Tong,*' 
writes Breasted, '‘aeoniinual procession ol incs$etigen brought him 
sacks of teiegrams. letters and messages Erctm hundreds and hun¬ 
dreds of people entreating or dcntaruitng the privilege ol entering 
the tomb, Ead) day hordes of visitors swarmed atTOSS the river and 
into the Valley, where they gathered round the pit at the opcoiog 
of the tomb " 

With the visitors came representatives of the world's press. 
Hoping to simplify matteriw Lord Carnarvon had given to Thr 
Times of Loudon a world copyright in all news and ptioiograpiis* 
He was airongly criucizeit for thLs by other newspapers w tio ancuscct 
him of cotunicTcialism. It is liard to realize at tJiis dLuauce of time 
the bitterness of the controversy which raged arnutid the discovery, 
but the columns of contemporary newspapers bear tviuttsSp Under 
tlie heading '^ixtankhamun Unuted" the Dai/y Express of Feb- 
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niary tench 19*3* JtaicdJ "VVliiJc we have admifation for die Eaith 
and persistence whijdi have btought so magnificent a reward to the 
labours of Lord Carnarvon, it h difficult to approve the maniter m 
which he has teen fit to exploit hts diacevery ^ » * tJie tomb b not 
hb private pTopeny. He has not dirg up die boneis of hts aocestoti 
in die Webb mountains^ He has stumbled on a Pharaoh in ihc 
land of the Egyptians . . . by mating an exclusive secret o( the 
con tons of die Inner tomb he has ranged against him the majorky 
of the world 6 most mfiuernial newspapers " 

On Febniar)'sixteenth T/te replied; "Discreditabte *nd 

unfounded aspeoions have been cast on Lord Carnarvon^ wort He 
has been diaiged widi creating a monopoly of news from iMXin, 
and even cdcoimncrcial Ism , . . no charge could be more false. He 
supplied the news through 7 "Ar Times solely because he llKiught it 
would be the best way, in fact tJic cjiity piacikat waVp of ^tipplyaig 
it fully and Independently to all newspapers throughotiit the world 
who wanted to take iL The cbaracter of the wort compel led him ao 
dbnribute news of it through an agent-'* 

To us it seems difhcuh to escape the logit of this argumexiL 
To be compelled to admit every newspaper representative into the 
tomb while the delicate work was in progres would be like trying 
to conduct a surgicat operation with the prtSA of the vrCFrld at one's 
eibo^v. 

flow Carnarvon came to give the coypright to T he was 

explained by Sir Alan Gardiner; 

After Carnarvon's^ return from Egypt in Decetnbef, 1^21, I saw 
quite a lot of him. One day^ at Iunch,r Iw told me how tnutb worried 
he was by pr&i publicity. '"I cakt gel a night'* ttsip** 1« com- 
plalncfL ^'As uion ai 1 am in bed thcie are teteplinne calb If I 
walk out of my Eioute E am itopped by soTOe presmiatL" 1 tytn- 
paihised, bat pointed out dint in view of die cnormout piWic 
Interest in the discm'cry such jnddenu wcfr btHind lo ooenr. The 
ncivspapcnncn were, after alb only carryingoui their durierr- While 
we were having 1unch> Dhwsod^ the editor of T/ce TimeS^ called 
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to htm. C^m^inon asked me to hiive a preliminnr}' ralk ivith. 
D 3 i^'son,. who explzin^^ wbeii Carmrvon Jiad joined us, tlut lie 
h^d conie to lum to give The Times ndtuiivc rights in ihe 
story, Caxnan-on s^id he'd never been tn sudi a position before, 
but Dawson potnted ont that by making The Times hij sole agent 
for Uic disiributioti of news, and pianres he would be saved an 
enormoijj amount of trouble. Carnarvon said he'd ifiiiik about iL 
Later we saw die Scercury o£ the Royal Geograpliidal Society and 
askctl his opiniait. He said that the Society had made a similar 
amn;«eHicnt in connection with the Mount Et^ercit ExpcdJtmri 
anti that tt had worked very welL As 4 result of this, Caruan'on 
decided to give The rrm-f^ die agency^ 

Thus the quarrel startedp a quattel which may srceni triviil 
DOW, bill which had an important bearing on what tolloived. De¬ 
nied access to tlie tomb itjelf, newspaper Tepreseiitatives hung 
around the valley and the Luxor haieli trying to pick np a morsel 
of infonnaiion which could be expanded into a cable. 

"The scene at the tomb;* w^ote the London Dmty Telegraph 
correspondent on Jafiuary twenty-fifth, "awakened memories of 
Derby Day. The road leading to the Dxk-encloscd ravine . . . was 
pocked with vehicles and animals of every conceivable variety. The 
guides, dozikey-boySr sellers of nDtiquities^ and hawkers of lemom 
ade were doing a roaring trade . . , When the last articles had 
hem removed frotn the corridor to-day the newspaper correspond- 
cnu began a spirited dash across die desert to the l^anks of the 
Nile upon donkeys, horses^ tatneJs anti chariot-like sand^arta in a 
race to be tJic first to reach the telegraph offices.'* 

No archaeologist had ever had to cope with such a sitimiiOTU 
Carter^ by nature nerv‘oiis and liigh-stmngi was now working long 
days at top speed under an inhuman stress. Cafnarvon, too* though 
less actively involved^ began to suffer from frayed ner^'esp whlrJi 
Were not improved when he became the subject of press attacks. 
Meanwhile, as the newspaper kiulc raged. Carter had other dif¬ 
ficulties caused by strcuuis of tJnwekome visitors. The cicavators 
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were accused of bad man tiers, selGslmess. and boorishness m w- 
fusing admittance to many wlio wished to visit the tomb. Buc. 
as Carter explained in hU book, there were two dangerSp first, that 
to admic large numbers ot visitors would rbk serious damage to 
tl^e precious objects; and second, tliat to do so would involve serious 
loss of time. In the limited season, during wbkh esca^-ation w'as 
possible* every hour was impertanL "There were many days last 
season/' he ivTote* '’in which we actually had ten panics of visitoi^, 
and if wc liad gtven way to every demaod there would not have 
been a day In which we did not exceed the tax^ In other words 
til ere w'ould Itave been weeks at a litne when no work would have 
been done at all." 

FinaJly the Autediamber W'as cl eared and Carter vras ready 
to break down the sealed door leading to the second chamber. This 
was the day for which the newspapers of the ivorld ha^l prejiarwd 
their rtaderSj, and on the hour of the opening pressmen and visitors 
were massed ai the entrance to the tomb. Only Tke Times corre¬ 
spondent was allowed inside. The scene outside was described by 
the representative oi the Daily T^Ugraph^ who wTrote^ 

Mr. CaUendcT opened die massive dungeon doctr leading from 
the entrance to the step and a number of chairs were taken down. 
[The diain were for the distinguished gtidts* government othdaiv 
and otiiers who had been invited lo waich the opening of the sec¬ 
ond chamber.] ''We’re going lo iiavc a concert! Cartcr'i going 10 
ting a soiigl" said Lord Carnarvon very audibly* glandng wp at the 
pressmen whose presence seemed to disconcert him. For the next 
three !ioui^ every sound and every incidcni were noted and inter¬ 
preted. Sometimes it wa.ii a piece of masonry that was brought tip. 
someiimei we h^rd Lady Evelyn's excLuMlioTiSi sometimes ihe 
Kiund of chLwI blows or ihe hammering of wood. The exciiement 
of the watchers on tJie praptt grew mtertse m Uiey saw lafxjtirers 
carrytng out blocks of masonry and baskels of minor debris. 

Mt^nvi'hile, w ithin the cleared Antechamber, the twenty priv¬ 
ileged sat watching Carter and his assUtancs as they broke 
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do^vn the door bcrwccn the two guardian figures. Among 

them was Sir Abn Gardiner, who has kindljr given ua thtj e^e-wit¬ 
ness account: 

As Carter removeU the upper part of the wall we uw beyond 
it what wnTTif J to be a wall gif iolM goid, but as the test o| the 
masonry was taken away we realised we were Itxiling at One side 
of a vast outer shrine plate 37J. >Ve had seen such sluitses depicted 
in utDcnt fspyri, but this was the real thing. There it was^ splen¬ 
did in its blue and gold, and almost filling the eatln space oE the 
second chamber, it reached nearly to the ceiling and the space 
between it and the walls at the- ttdm was not imore than about two 
feet. 

Fim Carter and Camanon went in, squeceing their way 
through the narrow space, uid we waited (or tliem to return. When 
they cam e back they botJi lifted titcir hands in amazement at what 
they had seen. TTicri the rest of us entered, two at a cime:, I remtns- 
ber Professor Lacau saying to me jokingly, "You'd better not at¬ 
tempt it: you're tniicl! too stouL" Anyway, when it r tr ' e to my 
turn. I went in witti Profeawr Breasted. We pushed our way 
through and then turned left, so that we were opposite the front 
of the iltrine, which had two great throrv Garter had drawn the 
bolt and opened ihcsse dooTs. so that we couid sec that inside the 
great outer ilirine, which wai seventeen feet long and eleven feet 
wide, was another, smaller shrine, also with double doors, with 
the seal still unbroken. In fact there were in all four of tlicse gilded 
shrines, one inside the other like a Chiiioe nest ol boxes, and 
within the fourth was the sarcophagus, which we wese not to see 
tin til ■ year later. 

Of this sealixl door. Carter wrote: "I think at the tnoment we 
did not even want to break the seal, for a feeling of inirusion had 
dtscended heavily upon us, heightened, probably, by the impres¬ 
siveness of the linen pi I which drooped above the inner shrine. 
We felt that we were in the presence of the dead King and must 
do him reverence/' 

Sir Alan Gardiner continues: 
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There b otie f^ct whidt it b dilEcult to rciilbe ki thb cttiiAncc 
of lime. If you ^ to die Diiro Museum U^day you can icc Lh» 
objeet^. They are stiiJ magtiificcnt, of caurac» but some of dte 
bai a jUghtly j^fkcl appeiirance. Now when n’t firit cnijCtetl the 
icrtnb the gold shrines glittered with Lhe gncai&t poesible brillrancy. 
preserved for iliree ihouuiid yem in the dry ^itmosphere. Beyond 
the Burial Cbattiber we fciuxid on tiic r^i die tiitrai™ to anoiho' 
roozd- p , . ti was full of man-dL Tlis^ was the King's canapic 
chest RTiarded by four delicate litde golden goddnsSp there were 
more golden chariots, a great e^gy of the jadLahgnd Aoubts and 
many other precious things. Tfiere were also a number of ca&fcetJL 
Carter opened one of tlieae and on the top lay a beauliCul ostiidi' 
feather fan* Tlic fcadters were peiicct, flulEng om juit u if they 
had recently been pluckcii Tlio*c fijathers completely amiiidiated 
the (xnturJes for mtL it was |usi u if the King had been burkd a 
lew days befeue. Of course^ in a few da>s the feadicn in 

perish and had to be preserved artiflcmlly^ but when J fint 
them they were perfeetj and they made on me an impiession fuch 
as 1 had never experienced before and newer shall a^^lik. 

Tit is was in February in 1513, Do ring dds and the following 
month the cxcavaioTS were faced with problems quite ttneormetaed 
with archaeology^ First there was the question of the socaJlcd press 
monopoly. There was also die problem caused by the inerting 
numbers of vbitors, and* thirds the problem of the dis:po$>at of the 
objects themselves. Lord Carruir\^Ofi claimed that under the con¬ 
cession signed by the Department of Aniiquiiics^ a proportion of 
the FintU belonged to him. With this Carter disagreodi believing 
that all the objects should go to the Egyptian uaie. In March he 
quaiTclcd with Carnarvon. 

Breasted uTites: "Bitter words were exchanged and in anger 
Carter requested hU old friend to leave hb bouse and never to 
enter it again. Soon alter this Lord Carnarvon fell ill with fever 
brought on by an infected wound. For some Lime he had been io 
poor health. Pneumonia set in. and on April 5^ 19^3* the age 
of 57 k he died. The press aitiibuted his death to an anetcut cune^ 
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and sensaiionaSiscd this supersiitioii until it became a legend." 

But wluu are the tacts? Ten years after the opening of the 
tomb all blit one of the five men who attended the opening were 
still alive. Carter survived until 1939. dying at the age of sucty-six. 
Burton and Englrbach also lived the normal span of years: and 
Winlodt died in 1950. Lady Evelyn Hcrlntrt, now Lady Beauchamp, 
is still living in 1960: so is Sir Alan Gardiner, who is now seventy* 
one. Professor Percy Newberry died in August 1949, shortly after 
his cightieili biriluiay; Dr. Derry, who performed the autopsy on 
iJie royal miiniiny. was alive and sesony^iK years old in 1951, .So 
much for the “Curse of Pharaoh." 

The following season, was devoted 10 dismaniJing, 

preserving, and removing the four golden shrines which occupied 
nearly alt tJie space in the burial chamber. There were a bare S4 
inches to spare on each side. To dismantle and remove tlie enor¬ 
mous gold-encrusted sides without damaging them taxed all Car- 
ter s s^l and patience, but the job was done magnificently. On 
February fourteenth, in the presence of leading officials, the lid of 
die sarcophagus svas raLied, and the onlookers saw for the first time 
the splendid outer coffin of the Pluraoh, untouched since rt was 
placed there. 

Professor Breasted left his sick bed 10 attend the ceremony. He 
wrote: 'There at last was ttie King who had slept thus in the silent 
heart of die mountain for some three thousand and fifty years. So 
he lay at rest when his girl-wife, Akbnaieii's third daughter, stepped 
down into the burial chamber for the last time. . . . Did she per- 
hafis, with her own fingers, gently draw over him the shrouds be¬ 
neath which he had ever since lain asleep? /\iid in a final gesture 
of affection and grief, had ike placed Ircside die entrance to the 
Anie-chamlreT a bouquet of delicate wild flotvets. just as we had 
found it standing?" 

Tlicn came a dramatic development. On the same day on which 
the san'ophagui was opened, this notice appeared in the principal 
hotcb ut Lu.vur: "Owing to the impossible restrictions and dis- 
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courtesies on the part of the Public IVorka Department and its 
Antjt}uiues Scn'ice, all my collaliorators in protest have refused to 
work any further on the sctentific investigation of the discovery of 
theTomb of Tiitankltamurt. 1 am Lherefore obliged to make known 
to tJie public tliat immediately after the press view of the lomb 
this morning between io;oo am. and noon the tomb will be closed 
and no further work carried out. 

(Signed) Howard Carteii.’' 

This was die cufniination of a long and bit ter dispute between 
Caner and the Department of Antiquities of die Rgypuan Govent' 
ment. There were tivo main points at issue. The first was a dispute 
bctttfccn the Egyptian gpvcmmcitt and the Carnarvon Estate as 
to whether or not Lady Carnarvon, to whom the ooncesatoii had 
passed, svos entitled to a proponion of the objects found. In this 
Carter tended to agree ^vitli the government that the articles should 
remain in Egypt- Tltc second point was Carter's complaint that, by 
harassing him with minute instructions as to tlie manner in which 
he conducted the work, and paticularly by sending to the tomb a 
stream of visitois, tiic government was making tt impossible for 
him to carry out hU delicate and exacting task, In this he was sup¬ 
ported by the other distinguished archaeologists who were woiklng 
with him. 

The Egyptian government countered by canceling Lady Car¬ 
narvon's auihorizaiioii, taking over the tomb, and forbidding Car¬ 
ter to enter it. Carter left for Cairo to fsght the c.asc in the courts. 
Meanwhile the government iiacJl reopened the tomb to visitoia, 
marking the occasion by a large oScial celebration to which hun- 
dreds of offictalsand their wives were invited. The proceedings were 
muuded oS by fireworks. 

The correspondent of the Egyptian Goretie rqsorted: *'A pa¬ 
thetic note was provided by two of Mr. Carters trusted Egyptian 
foreman faithfully guarding a heap of their master's property, not 
far from the mouth of tlie tomb for the discovery of which tlicy 
had served him svith such unflagging fidelity and peneverance. 
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Theti sadderied beet T^It no doubt lo thetr thoughts ^ . at 

swing Lbc carder throng paAsing iniJO the? comb which to liicm and 
thrir mastcir Tcprcscuiied dte almost sacred crowning of tJie labotiT 
of a lifetime.** 

After the pcrsecutiofis of oflkialdOEn, Carter must have found 
consolation in ibc ioy'alty of Im Egypiian worlutneti who hiud a high 
regard for him. In his book he reprints this charming kllet from 
one of his loremcn: 

Mr Howard Carter, 

HunDumble Sir* 

Beg to write iliif letter hopitig yon are enjoying good healthy 
and ask the Almighiy to keep you and bring you back to us in 
safety. 

to inform your cacclLency that Store No. 15 ts alright, the 
Northem Store is alright. Wadain and House are alright, and in 
all your work order b carried 00 according to your mon. hooOUf- 
able lo&truciJoni Rais ITitssein^ Gad Hassan, Hassan Awad AbdelaJ 
Ahme d and ah the ghaJErs [guards] cd the linusc txg to icmt dterr 
bcu regards. 

My best remarks to your honourable s«If, 

Longing to your early comingp 
Your most obediant servant, 

Rais Ahmed Curgar* 

A long legal battle followed. At one time it seemed that agree¬ 
ment wa$ in right aiul that Carter would he given permissiun to 
contioue his work. Unfortunately^ at this stage^ Carter^s counsel, 
Mr. Maxwell* in an exchange with the judge suited that '^tiie 
turn Government weni down like a bandit and broke into a tomb." 
Although Maxwell withdrew the remark* the government broke 
off all further negotiaiioris and Carter returned to England more 
embittered than ever. Possibly he would never have gained per¬ 
mission in work on the tomb but for the political upheaval which 
followed the murder of iheStrdar in Noveniberp 1934. The Naticui- 
alists fell itom power* Greau Britain tighiciio! btr control on 
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Egypt- and while public attcntian was tlius occupied, (he g?ovem-^ 
mcnt ittlowed Carter to reopen the loiiib^ 

So began the last stage of his task, the opening of the throe 
cofFui^, earh enclosed within the next like the four outer shrines 
which had citclofied the sarcophagtis^ This final stage also mcluded 
tlie unwtappmg and exammauon of the royal mummy lying vritliin 
the inner cofin; and the preservadon and removal of the predom 
objects in the third cliambef'j whicli he called the **Ttcasury/* Tlie 
opening of the three cof&iis taxed all Caner*s resourcefulness and 
skilL They nested within each other so tightly that il was hardly 
possible to a finger between tlienip and the timcml iiba[ions 
poured over them had solidified like cemenL 

Professor Brcasced. who was present when the third and last 
coQin tvas revealed, describes it vivitllyi 'TV!thin the second was 
the third and last coffin, of solid gold so heavy that four men could 
hardly lift it. Tlie Hd of this cofhn represents the King in alt tm 
splcn^d regalia. Tlie face is a poTtrair * ^ # his garmcfits above 
his crossed arms are encrusted with many coloured precious stones 
5udi as cameiLin, turquoise and lapis^lazuli: w hilc below his crossed 
amii he is enfolded by the protecting wings of guardan goddessci 
whose lovely forms are elaborately graven in gold and envelop him 
with a net of gold plumage [Plate jBj. . * ^ 

Inside the cofl&n the roym! mummy was adorned with an eX' 
quisitcly wrought portrait mask of solid goid polished to a mirror^ 
like sheen. The scnsitivenesi of the modclingi the grace and seren¬ 
ity of the whole conception cannot be conveyed in words* hut this 
work by an unknown artist of three thousand yeai^ ago will siand 
comparbon with the finest products of the European Reitaissancc^ 
No doubt he w-as the master craftsman of hb time^ for no one cist 
would liave been enCTEisted with the task of modeling the sajired 
features of the Pharaoh (Platt 59)* 

On the mummy were gold trappings: the finger- and toenails 
were covered wdiJs golden sheaths^ the breast adomed with jeweled 
mxkiacts, the fingas with gold cnjewelcd rings. Heavy gold 
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pbques bore viclcoming 5p4»c(ies of the gods, addressed to the 
king as lie the undcniorld; "My beloved, wn/' wyi Ceb, 

the god of the earth, ■'mherieor of the throne of Osiris, the King 
Ncbkfieperret thy nobility is perfect; thy Royal Palace U power¬ 
ful; thy name is in the mouth of die common folk, tliy stability tn 
die mouth of the Jiving. O Osiris, King Tuiankhamunr 

And Nut, the Divine Mother, says: “Xhy members arc firm; 
thou smcllest the air and guest out as a God, going out as Alum, 
O Osiris Tutankliamuu!" 

After that it would seem almost a sacrilege to probe among 
the pitiful hitman remains which were the core of all this raag- 
nificerice. But Science is implacable. The last decayed banda^ 
Were stripped from the body, which was not as well preser^’ed as 
other toyal mummies, owing to the chemical action of the futierary 
libations which had been poured into the coffin before (t was closed. 
In die report by Dr. Derry, who performed the atiiopsy, he writes: 
"Tlie effigy of Tutankhamuti on the gold mask exhibits him as a 
gentle and sensitive young man. Those who were privileged to see 
die actual face w’hen finally exposed can bear testimony to the 
ability and accuracy of the Eighteenth Dynasty anise who had so 
faithfully represented the features and left for all time, in imperish¬ 
able metal, a beautiful portrait of the young KJug/’ 

After examination, the king's body was replaced within the 
outer coffin inside the stone sarcophagus in the burial chamber. 
T^cre it still lies. The rest of the contents were put on permanent 
display in the Cairo Museiini. Tliis work of clearance, presen'ation, 
and removal occupied Carter for ten seasons. Some of the objects 
found in the tomb were in pairs or larger nuinben and it wa.'i diere- 
fore suggested that an appropriate way of rewarding Carter and his 
American collaborators would be to present duplicate objects to 
the British Museum and the Metropotitan Museum of New York, 
The suggestion W'as not adopted; the Egyptian govern mem gase 
tiOt\c df the Eo either mit^cLLmv 

Looking back over 3 f^uarier of a century, how does Carter's 
achievement appear today * Was it as valuable as it appeared at 
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the time? Did the discovei^ add materially to our knowledge of 
this period of Aticleiu Egyptian liistoryf When we put these ques^ 
tions to Sir Alan Gardiner he replied: 

I would say that the discovery has added s’ery little to our 
knowledge of the history o£ the period. To the philotogiii the lotab 
was disappointing as it contained no wiitten docuxnents 
papytij. Of Tutankhaniun himself we know Httle beyond the face 
that he succeeded to the throne after the death of his fatber-in kw, 
Akhaatcn, that he reigned only for a few years and that he died 
while stilt a youth. He was succeeded by Ay, an elderly priest who 
had been an Atenist under Akhnaten, and on the walls of Tut* 
ankltaiRun'i burial halt he is sliown officiating at the funeral cere- 
monies of his predecessor. There is also the tnicttsiing fact that 
the inununies of two sdllbciTii infants were found in the tomb, 
probably Ills diiidron by his young wife, Ankhesnamim. 

But as a reseUtion of the artistic achicremenl of the pcHod, 
the discovery was t^uite unparalleled. Nothing like it had been dis¬ 
covered before, aiKt, in my opinion, it is extremely doubtful if 
any comparable discovery wiU be made in the future- The fact 
that, alter a superficial Jooiing. it remained untouched for three 
thousand years was ptobably due to a lucky chance. When, many 
years after Tutankbamun's burial, the hypogeunt of Ramesses the 
Sixth was being tunnelled out of the hillside above the tomb, the 
scone chippings from the excavation buried the entrance to TUi- 
aiikhamun^s umcl) more modest sepulchre, which thus escaped. 
[Plate $d]. The value of the discovery to archaeoU^ lies not only 
in the wealth of objects it revealed, but in the fact chat these lovely 
things were record^ and preserved with such consummate skill. 

This, the greatest discovery iu the history of Egyptology, was 
made by an Englishman. Vet the sod fact is ll»c the results have 
never b^n properly published in the scientific sense; that b, with 
a detailed description of every object found, illiutrated by coloured 
plates. In ipaC Carter told me he estunaied that such a publication 
would coal jrj,o,ooo. Today it would cost little short of jrioo,ow. 
All Carter’s notes exist together with his photogiaplu and draw* 
tngs. But wIk) will fiiiatiee sucli a pubikation to-day? 
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Journey to Akhetaten 

niZ TMJN COMBS %LOWLY TO R PJiMV T tHB IjOW TLATf OHM 

abo^^ wlucli haiigf the name '"Mellawt/^ Door^ t>an(^ opciu TlicTe 
U ^ babble of excueil Arabtc as alighEtng passetigeis pour on to tlie 
packed platform. Coffee-coLored faces sbine beneatb vvliHe bead- 
doihsi bare brown feet stir the dusc Vou climb down, tintdtifig 
your bag and looking anxiously among the crowd of chattCTing 
figures for someone who looks as though he [night be ifie Chief 
Impeetor nf AntiquiEies for Middle Egypt* Could that be he at 
the back of the crowds also looking anxiously around^—ihax smalU 
dark man in European dress and a red tarbootb? It is, Hes seen 
you. and* smiling, he comes forward, accompanied by a talk fierce 
gentleman in a blue gatlj^biych and a turban with a rtfle slung 
from his shoulder. Yon introduce yourselves. He h indeed the 
Chief impector- His amicd attendant? Tfiar s Ahmed, one of the 
gbaffifs responsible for protecting the ainiqiikties under iheir mas^- 
icr I charge. Ahmed takes yout bag and leads the vray out of the 
station. 

A cup of coffee would be welcome? Of course. You sit at a 
dirty marble topped table in a wooden ca^ beside a canal* At a 
nearby table two men are playing tricktrack and the clatter of the 
pieces keeps up a manototious background to your con versa tion. 
Oumdi: in the sun, die road is a river of black diut churned up 
by the feet of the pajsers-by. Above it rises tlie huge* vu!;gar!y or- 
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n^it tiErteicenih-ccTiiury palace of the Sheil with its pointed arebe^ 
resembling a bn&oitl child nf the Briglitaji Pavilion. Ai the open 
door oE rhe cafi squats a bJaefc-mbed wotjuin^ her head covered bj 
a JiDod which hides most ol her face- A bjown* dirty child Viiih 
black enriy hair squats beside her^ Flics clniter round his eyes as 
he chews a lump of moldy breads Hea(p dust^ smeUs, and swarmtng, 
mdiffereiit life. You've left the clean, swept touriit track now. This 
h Egype 

But how^ kind b the Chief Inspcctcrl Hb round brown face ra¬ 
diates good wilL He takes your arm. He talks exdtedly,H incessantly* 
You have come to rell-cbAmarna^ the city of Akhnaieii^ the 
heretic king. WelJi totaorrow you arc going to see it* He iias ar¬ 
ranged cv€Tythingu It is not easy to get to the site* One must gw part 
o£ the way by car, thm by doukry^ and it is necessary lo arrange 
lor a Ixint to cross the Nilcn but he has arranged it all. You will sce^ 
In die meandme, you arc to be his guest at die nearby town oE 
Minya. 

Here you arc joined by the Assistant Inspector* who lias mudi 
to dUcusA. How is England? He had many English Irimds at the 
UtuvcTsity oE Cairo. Professor So-and-so—do you kno^v hitn? A 
fine man. a great sdiolar. And young Professor Blank w'ho lectured 
on Engibb liicratutCh He read £ng 1 isi) Lit. httnsclL Your Lord 
Byron; now there was a poetH And your Keats and Shelley. He had 
a friend in Mauipstead Londooi who lived neat Keats s houM?* But 
whai about andiaeolpgy? Ohii iliai can come huct* TaLk> talk* tiilkt 
tar into the night, about Ikcraiiire. poUtics, and very occastonally 
about Akimaten aitd Ancient Egypt. Tliat nlghi, in your hosts 
house at Minya* you gn to bed mentally exhausted but happy. Cairo 
with its bitter Anglophobb seems a milliort miles awayi Yot* arc 
an Englishman^ and yet they seem to like you betc^ You fed you 
art among friends ami that even if you never get to the dty of 
Akhnaten. it vytH liave been fun* 

Next morning you breakfast early and set off with )^ur host 
lor Tcil^bAmaina. It is a eomplicated journey, Eim by crowded. 
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Hain back to where you are met by aa aEiistant and two 

gliafTirs. An andeiu Ford car appears. You all climb in; the gliaflits 
stick their rifles out of the windows to make more room. A bump* 

jolting, tolling, talkative journey along gray dirt roads whi^ 
run for miles alongside the sky'reflecting canals and tlimugh mud* 
brick villagits where naked children rush out, like children any¬ 
where in the world, and shout afier the car. On you go, with All- 
med*s rifle butt between your knees, through green bean fields 
and Under avenues of date palms white your host dtscourses end¬ 
lessly on Lord Byron. Then a flood of Arabic accompanied by large 
Oriental gestures; what's happened? Nothing, except that we’ve 
made contact tvith the party which is to take us on to the river. 
Uaisort lias been accompUshedI The donkey boys arc here, on the 
spot, on the hour, and their beasts with them. Could OTgantzation 
go further? 

We al! pile out of the car and warm greetings are exchanged. 
The donkey boys and their friends the ghaffirs behave like small 
boys at a picnic. Tlterc is much amusement as the English efiendt 
is helped onto his donkey. But your fool in the stirrup; no, not 
that way! The Chief Inspector and his assistant, already mounted, 
look on indulgently. You note with sathfaction, however, that they 
look just as ridiculous seated on donkeys as you feel. And you set 
off in procession, riding in single File along the narrow din paths 
between the fields, the donkey boys trotting beside you. As you 
accustom yourself to the pace of the surefooted little beast, you lose 
your sense of the ridiculous. Snatches of the Old Tcsmisent float 
into your consciousness , , . “riding upon an ass'* . . .Where had 
you read that? Of course. Balaam in die Book of Numbers: "And 
Balaam rose up in the morning, and saddled liis ass. and w^eot with 
the princes of Moab. And God's anger was kindled because he went: 
and the angel of the Lord stootl in the way for an adversary i^iiisl 
him. Now he was riding upon his ass, attd his two servants were 
witJi him. , . 
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Once seme of timeJe$4ne&s which is part 

of the fascination of Egypt. As your beast picks its way dcJicaiely 
along the narrow path, climbs mounds, and skuru walls, and you 
carefully avoid grazing your knees, you remember Balaam's ass 
svhich saw "the angel oE the Lord standing In the way, and his 
drawn sword in his hand; and die ass turned aside out of the way, 
and wetti into the held. . . With die timelcssness comes a Ceeh 
•ng of serenity. Padding softly along the dusty path between the 
bean fields, the merry-eyed boy beside yen, you suddenly rollze 
that you are completely liappy and relaxed. TJierc steals over you 
that cantentmeiic which comes so rarely to us Europeans, but of 
which Orientals have die seiiret. You want to laugh and sing with 
the others, (or no reason at all except that the air is sweet in your 
nostrib, the sun warm cm your shoulders, and you are with people 
you like, 

"And what earnest thou forth to see?" Not the monumental ru¬ 
ins of temple, of pymmid. Nothing to strike the eye with grandeur 
of an obvious kind. Only a desert plain beside the Nile, enclosed 
in a semicirtle of barreti hills. This, more than any other vbit de¬ 
scribed in diu book, is a romaniir pilgrimage, a trtbuie to the spirti 
of the place. You are drawn, not by marvels of architecture or ar- 
tisdc craftsmanship, but by a human personality, by a man who 
stands out in die words of Mr. J. D. S. Pendlcbury as "the ftT$t rebel 
against tfie establbJied order of things whom we know, the first 
man with ideas of fib own which ran counter to all tradldon, who 
was in a posUion to put those ideas into practice [our italics]." 
Within thb crescent of hilb, temoic from any town, .Akfinaten 
built hb holy city of Akhctaten — "The Horizon of the Dbk," Here 
began what some believe to have been a noble attempt to emanci¬ 
pate the human spirit. At a single stroke the gross polytheism of 
the ancestral Egyptian religion was to be replaced by a simpler, 
purer faith. /Vkhnaten, according to these believers, was the first 
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iDonotiicisu who recognized but one god, a divine spiiii, ‘'die cre¬ 
ator and pdreaerver of all ihingSi” who inaaiCested hinudf in the 
tife-giviog heal of dte sun, 

Bui not all scholars take this view, Akhnacen b an enigma. 
More has been written about him than any other Pharaoh and 
authorities are as sharply divided in their view of him as, to take 
a much more recenr example, the supporters and opponents oi 
Charles the First of EiigUnd. Readers will find in the appendix a 
survey of the oonflicting opinions. But whatever view one hnally 
takes, and that can only be decided by the reader after he has studied 
die views of botl) scboulsy AJebnaten can never be a shadow like 
most of the Phaiaohs. He b a man of Qeih and blood, one of the 
moat interesting petsonalities ol the ancient worltL 

The donkey boys ahead of you raise a shout, and your own 
boy quickens his pace. You have reached the Nile, and there moored 
at the foot of the steep clay bank b the old /efuem itfbich b to take 
IIS across, complete with our donkeys. Congratulations are given 
and exciianged. Everyone b pleased, most of all the Chief Inspector, 
who has thus shown that Oriental powers of organization are not 
to be despised. Happily we sit down on the bank while the donkeys 
are led on board. On the far side of the broad yellow river, paint 
gloves stand around the mud-brick village of El Till. Beyond you 
can see the bmwn clifL curving away eastward, Aklinalcii's **Ea.st' 
em Mountain” in which he wished to be buried. .And as you sit 
there, with the river Howiitg at your feet, the story rv'fomu in 
your mind, as you fifsi read it in the pages of Petrie, Feet, Woolley. 
Pendlebury, and the otlicrs who have dug here in the past sixty 
years. 

The Eighteenth Dynasty, Egypi*^s imperiit age, began some 
fifteen hiindrcx) and eighty years before Christ, two thousand yeais 
after the beginnings of dynastic history in the Nile V'alley. lu 
founder. Amos is I. a Theban princeling, drove out the Asiatics, the 
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kings, who had dominaicd Egypi fat" a century and a halL 
Aniosb pimucd them into Syria ai^d retunicd in triumph to be¬ 
come King of Egypt, with his capita] at Thebes, Tlitougbout most 
of licT history Egypt has not been a particularly warlike nation, but 
in the reaction W’hicJi followed her hiimiliatioit under the Asiark 
domination, she became milicantiy aggressive. After the energetic 
Amosii I. a succession of kings carried her conquests further into 
Palestine and Syria. Greatest of these was TtiiJimasts III, the re¬ 
doubtable Menkheperre (Plate a), the ablest general Egypt pro¬ 
duced. He reigned for fifty-four years and fought many successful 
campaigns against the Nubians of the south, the Asiatics of the 
north and cast, and the Libyans of the Western Desert- In about 
1467 B.c. in his eighth campaign Tuthmosis crossed the Euphrates. 
That was die high watermark of Egyptian conquest. 

Province after province was subdued and brought under Egyp 
tian rule, and rich tribute flowed into Thebes, especially into the 
treasury of the god .Amun. Succeson to TutEuttosis, Ameuophis li 
(of the Famous tiow) and Tuthmosis IV maintained Egypt's position, 
but did not extend lier fiower. When Amenophis LIl (die Magnif- 
teent) (Plate 4s} succeeded them, he saw no reason to fight any 
Furtliet campaigns- 

After the seventh year of his reign he never again led hii 
armies out of Tliebes. but spent the rest of his life living luituri- 
ously in his capital with his Chief Wife, Queen Tlyi (Plate 45), 
of whom he seems to tiave been quite fond. Her name appears be¬ 
side his in most of hii inscriptions, a new development which WM 
to be carried e\'cn further in the reign of hia son and successor. 
-Akhnaten. At the same time Amenophis njaintaiiied an ooctwive 
harem, including the daughter of the King Miitani, who brought 
with her "the chief of her harem ladies, namely 517 penoaa.” There 
was considerable Astasiic influence at the Egyptian court and in¬ 
deed throughout Egyptian society at this time. The king tumsell 
was bom of a Mittanian tnothcr, and in the past ceiitury uflkets 
serving in the Pharaoh's foreign campaigns were in the habit of 
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bringing bnck tlic tnoist handsome female capiives whom they tlicn 
Diarried. The change tn Egyptian physiognomy can be clearly traced 
in the tomb paintings and reliefs of the Eighteenth Dynasty, 

Egypt, no longer isolated in her river valley as in the days of 
the Old Kingdom, had become a great internal tonal power, enjoy¬ 
ing trade and culmtal imercotirsc with the other great natiom of 
the anciait east. These nations included the Nfinoaos, the great 
island civilization of Crete, svhose successors were the Greeksi the 
Babylonians, in the lower plain of the Euphrates; the Mittani king¬ 
dom, an Aryan people whene bnd lay within the great bend of 
the Euphrates; and the Hltiites, whose land lay to the north and 
west of Syria in Asia Minor (modem Turkey). There was also a 
lesser power oi'cr whkh, at this time, botli Mittani and Uabylon 
claimed a vague suzerainty, but which was destined to grow more 
powerful than either—^Assyria, the northernmost country of the 
Mesopotamian plain. These territorial divisions are extremely 
rough and intended only to enable readers to pick out the approxi¬ 
mate positions of these ancient states on a modem map. 

Tilts was the position svhen the sybaritic Amenophis ruled 
from Tliebes, living on the western bank iii his palace witli its 
pleasure lake on whkh, according to a commemorative scarab, he 
■was wont to sail with Queen Tiyi in their royal batge named The 
Aten Gleams. The name is significant. Tlic Aten, whkh means “the 
Disk," was an aspect of Re, and at this time the king, concerned at 
the growing power of the Amuit priesthood, was tending to favor 
the priests of the Heliopolitan sun-god. In fact, the movement can 
be traced back even further to Tuthmosis IV, the preceding ruler. 
Mis ion, Amenophis III, was the first Egyptian king to be wor¬ 
shiped as a god in his own ii/etrme. 

The view generally held by most modem Egyptologists is 
that the origin ol the cult was political. It probably arose because 
of the need to set up a rival to .Amun, whose priests were becoming 
t<K> powerful, and also becau.se of the need for a ujiiversai god who 
would be recognized not only to Egypt, but in tlic Pliaraoh's for- 
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eign dominioiu. One iJieory is thai Antcnoplib hoped ilint by bts 
iiig defied and worshiped as Nebniiiir, the "great god," he could 
hold il»e allegiance of his subject peoples without the need for 
frequent displays of force. It certainly fits in with what we know 
of his sagacity—and his indolence. However, Amenophis III did 
not go so £ar as to Identify himself with the Aten. 

Strung along the shore of the eastern Mediterranean, in whai 
are now Palestine and Syria, lay the Pharaoh's vassal states, the 
rulers of which, as princes, had been educated at the Egyptian 
court. From these and from the kings of the great neighboring 
states which boidercd them letters which still survive Rowed into 
the foreign office of Amenophis. Tushraita, brother of the Mitiau' 
ian princess whom Amenophis had married, writes of an attempted 
invasion by the Hittites, which he Itad repulsed: ''Teshub, my 
Lord, gave tny enemy into my Itatid, and 1 muted him. There was 
none among them tiiat letumed to his own land. . . 

Aki-izzi, lord of Katua, attoUiet Egyptian province, warns Phar¬ 
aoh of a threat lo his own and neighboring vassal states by Aziru 
die Amoritc of whom we hear more later: "O my Lord, if the 
trouble of this land lies upon the heart of my Lord, let my Lord 
send troops, and let them come!" 

Already trouble had begun within the Egyptian Empire, but 
it liad not yet reached serious proportions. Most of tliese early 
letters are unashamed requests for gold. "Send me much gold, more 
gold." unites Tushratta of Miitatii, "for in my brother's [i.c,, 
Amcnophis's] land, gold is as common as dust. . , "Send me a 
great deal of gold," writes the King of Babylon, adding, "if. during 
thb Itarvesi, you send the gold concerning which I wrote to you, 
then 1 will give you my daughter." It was not for nothttig tliat the 
Pharaohs controlled the gold miua of Nuhia. Cold was a power¬ 
ful instrument of diplomacy. 

Around the fourth year of Amenophls's reign Tiyi bore a son 
(Plate ^5) who at fitst bore the same name as his father. Wlien 
Crown Prince .Amenophis was tw'enty-one, he married the lovely 
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Nefreriti. a name whid) mcaiu “ibe'beautiluUwomaji’lus-coftie" 
(Ptaic 46). 51 )« b the queen whose features have become famous 
through the sculptured head wliich was found by the German ex¬ 
pedition at Atnania. She was almost certainly the daughter of 
Amenophb Ill and tlterefore sister to the Fringe Amenophbi At 
hb sed'fesLival, Le., the thinidh anniversary of hU accession, the 
king appointed his son enregent, and thereafter lire young Ameiio- 
phis IV ruled Egypt jointly with hb father. We wilt not be tempted 
to speculate on how the prince's character may have developed 
during (lU childhood and adolescence at the Theban coun. nor 
how much he was inHueticed by his mother. Queen Tiyi. All these 
possibilities, and others, such as the extent of Syrian influence at 
Thebes, have been discussed ad tnhnitum by the many who liave 
written about the “Hemy Period." Here we sdit only give die bare 
facts. 

During the flrst four years ol the coregency with his father 
the young Pharaoh ruled from Tbehes, Then he be^n to build 
an entirely new capital city on a virgin site, over two hundred miles 
down the river from the capital, fn the sixth year of his reign he 
left Tliebcs and established himself in his new city, which he called 
Akhetafen—"Tiie Horizon of die Disk." He then changed his name 
{ram AmenophLs, which means “Amun-is-satisAed." to "Akhnaicrt/' 
meaning "It is well with the Aten." He afterward ordered that the 
name Amun be struck out oE every tomb, temple, and monutneni 
on which it appeared throughout the length and breadth of the 
land, even from the moauments of his father. 

Those are the facts, but what dnuua lies 1>chind them and 
what questious they posel What manner of man was this young 
king, and what had caused him to make so profound a change? 
Having taken the step, how did he come to clioose this lonely site? 
One imagines the royal barge w'tth its attendant ctaft, leaving the 
crawdet! quays of tmperiiil Thebes, the sun catching the gold and 
silver of its mountings, the brown backs of the sweating raivcrs, 
and bright awning under which the king sat with his queen, bis 
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couruelon anti friends. It glided ihe many<pillared temple of 
Amtin, the god whom the king fuicd so biiwily, past the docks 
and wharves thronged with foreign shipping, and so dowrutream 
for two hundred miles. Several days passed and then die cliffs which 
hiid hugged the eastern liank curv'ed away from the river in a great 
bow enclosing a bmad sandy plain, several miles wide, with the 
riv'er, like the string of the bow. flowing along its westem side. .And 
Aklmaten knew that he had found the site of his city. 

Then, in a short time, hurried on by the impaiieni king, work- 
men labored to build the new capital. Overlooking the broad main 
street, the KJng^s Way, rose the official palace linked by a bridge 
with the King's House. Near it was the Temple of the Aten, la 
the tx^idential quarter rose the houses of the nobles with their line 
pillared halls, their granaries and stables. Where the royal deei 
had moored, quays jutted into the riverr where, formerly there was 
barren desert, gairdens bloomed, shaded by rare trees brought from 
Asia and bright with Ihe (lowers which Akhnaten loved. Here in 
die sixth year of his reign with his queen, his three daughters, and 
the court Akhnaten declared war on Antun and began his experi’ 
ment 

You are nearly acro^ the river now. The felucca has to tack 
sharply to avoid two huge barges lashetl together wliich are drift* 
ittgdownstream under no apparent guidance, piled high with bales 
of straw. Behind them trails a dinghy witii a man in itraslct^p. The 
boatmen do uoc seem concerned but merely laugh at the sleeper 
** they haul on tlie ropes. Maleexh . , . 

A ragged fusillade of rifle fire ciasites out from the eastert) 
bank as you appmadi, but there b no cause for alarm. It « Hiercly 
the young men erf El Till firing a salute. Stand up and try to look 
dignified. You ate l^ing accorded die honors of a shick. Ashore, 
more handshakes and smiling salutations. You mount and move 
on again through the village and its palm grove and out torvard 
the desert. ’Ihc sun bums your back- The slow' pace of the donkeys. 
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the rhythmic patter of their footsteps on the sand iiidiice a mood 
oE reverie* Once again the ancient drama returns to your mincL 

For eleven years Akhnntai Tilled from Akhetaten^ which was 
now the ftapltal of the Egyptian Empire, abounding in wealth. To 
11 came envoys from the faTthcrmosi liniits oE the known w'orld 
and in the king's Foreign Office near his palace were stored the 
royal letters from the foreign kings. They were very like those they 
wTOte to his faihnr: requesti for gold, and sometimes* from Afch- 
naien's Syrian and Phoenician vassaU, urgent demands for military 
aid* The Hittites, ancient enemies of Egypt, s^cre beginning to 
penetrate southward. Some of the king's va^h remained loyal, but 
others began attacking the coastal cities of Tun ip, Simyra and 
GebaJt ostensibly to prevent their falling into the hands of the 
Hittites^ but in reality as an atlvmice guard of the invaders. Of 
these quislings, ihc most notable w^ere .J’lbdashirta and his son* 
Ariru* the Amorite. The governor of the threatened city of Tunip, 
wrote to Akhnaten: 

My brib Tunip* thy servant* speaksi saying: -wboi fottncrly 
could have plundered Tunip wilhont being plundered by Menkhe- 
perte? [the great Tuthmosis III—Akhnatcn‘s ancestor.] The Gods 
of the King of Egypt, my Lord, dwell in Tunip. May our Lord 
ask his old men if it is not so. 

Now, howcvei-. we belong more to our Lortl, the King of 
Egypt. If his soldiers and diariots mtne loo Lite* then the King 
of Egypt svtU muuni over these things whidi Ath^ has done, Im 
be will tiirti his hand againsi our land. And when AaJru cniers 
Simyra he will do at he pleases in Che leirttory our Lord Che King 
* * * and now Tunip* thy dty, weeps, and her tears are flowzng, 
and there is no help lor For twenty years sve have been send¬ 
ing to our Lord the K.ing» the King of Egypt,, but there has not 
come to Its a uwd, no not one. 

On tilt noTthem and eastern frontiers, new tides of popula¬ 
tion, raovhig down from northern Mesopotamia, were lapping 
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agaimt the baadom ot the Egypdan Empire. Already the outer walls 
were crumbiing, but the sotiaJ of their fait was only a far-off mur- 
mer to the Pliaraoh. 'tMthio his pleasant city, locked w'itiiin its 
crescent of hilb, hede^'oted his time to the tluitgi neaiesi his heart, 
to eaiending his palaces, pleasure houses and temples, to encour¬ 
aging a new realistn and bumauuni in art and to the inspired wor¬ 
ship of the one god to whom he was dediaied. For by Uiis time 
Akhnaten had sited the last vestiges of the older faiths. Beginning 
with the hated Amun, he had moved on to forbid the worship of 
all other gods, Isis, Osiris, Hathor, Pialt, and the entire pantheon 
of lesser deities were stvept away. The demons and moiuteis which 
inhabited the underworld found no place in tlie combs of his nobles 
which were now being hewn out of the eastern cliffs behind the 
city. Instead there appeared the great Hymn lo the Aten, the most 
exalted expression of Ahhnaten's faith, probably composed by the 
king himself: 

Thou ritest beautifully in the horuon of ticaven, 

O living A ten who creates LiicI 
Wlien thou riscst tn the eastern horimn 
Thou lillesi every land with thy beauty. 

Tliou art beautiful, great, glcamiag and high over every land. 
Thy rays, tliey embrace tlie lauds to die liniits of all thou tiast 
made, 

Thou art Re and bringest them all, 

Thou bindcst ihcin (for) thy beloved son. 

Thou arc afar off, yet thy rays are on the earth; 

Thou art in the facjes fpl men), yet thy ways are not known. 

When thou set test in the western hortmn 

The earth h in darkness after the manner of tlie dead; 

They sleep in their rooms. 

Their heads are covered 
And the eye sees not its fellow. 

All their poissessiotis are stolen from under tlieir heads, and they 
know it iiOL 
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Every lim cometh forth Eroni its lair^ 

ALl mak^ bite, lor clorlnci^ Is at dartj^ 

The eariZi is lilciLi^ for be who created it r^U in bis borirotL 


Bay dawns when thou risest in the homon* 

HiDU stiinc^L as Aten in die sky ami dHvest away darkficss. 
When than sendeat forth thy niys the Two Lands arc in fstiritfi 
The people awake and stand an dieir feet* for diou hast raised 
them. 

Their limbs are washed and they take their clothitig, 

Tbeir artm are (raised) In adoration at iby appearance. 

The whole earth does its work^ 

Alt caiite rest tn dieir pastures, 

Tlic trees mmJ licr1»igc grow grteiip 
Tilt birds Jly up from their nests. 

Their wings are (ratseef) in praise of thy Ka^ 

All goats }ump on their feeu 

AU flying and iluttmng things live when diou hast shone upon 
them. 

The boats sail up-stream and downitieam likewise. 

And all ways are open because thou hast appearetL 
The fish in the river leap before thee. 

Thy rays are in the midst of the Sea. 

Creator of germ in woman, who enakest »eefl in men. 

Who giveai Ufe to m son in his motber't womb, 

Who pdhesi him so that he may not cry, 

A nurse (even) in the womb. 

Who gjvest breath to vivify all that be has made. 

When he comei forth From the womb . , , oti the day of his hirdv 
Thou openest his mouih duly (}) and supplicst his needs. 

The chick In the egg dial cbriyis while in the shdt. 

Thou givest liim breath thereto to let him live. 

Thou makest for him his appointed time that he may break it 
in the egg. 

He coancs forth from the ac the appointed momenr to chirl^ 
And he runs on his fcei as soon as he comci Irom it* 
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How manifold ojt thy worki! 

They are Judden ham the lace of mm, O sole god# 
like unui whom there is mnt other* 

Thou nutdot die earth at ihy wiU when thou wast almci— 
Men. cattle^ alJ ajiimals, everything an earth that goes on ii4 fcetp 
Everything that if on high that flics vrith it* wicigs. 

The foreign lands, Syria, Kush* ami the land of Egypt* 

Thou setcest every man in his and suppltesi tlfeh needs. 

Each one has his food, and their days are mimberedn 

Their tongues are diverse in spcc<li+ and thdr forms HkewlsA, 

For diou has diSercRtiated the peoplei- 

Thou makest the Nile in the Underworld; 

Thou hringest it at thy will to caaie the people of ^ypt to Itve^ 
For ilnni hast made them lor thysefl, O lord of them all. 

Who growest tired through therm 
O Lord of every land who ihinebt for them. 

Thou Disk of the Day, great of dignity. 

Ail the distani Utukp thou imkeu their fife. 

Tlmu seitest a Nik iti heaven that it may descend for them 
And make iloodf on the mountain like the sem 
In order to waicr their heEds in their lowni. 
ffow excellent are thy plans, thau Uird of Elcrnityl 
The Nile in heaven is ihy gift (?) to the foreign peoples 
And aLl hertli tlist go on their feet. 

Bui the (real) Nile comes from the Underworld for E^ypt. 

Thy mys nourish every field, 

‘Vviicn thou risest. they live and flouruh for thee. 

Thou makest the sea^ns in order to create all that thou hast 
made; 

Wincer to cool them, and the beat ^oE summer) 

That rliey may lasu: thee. 

Thou hau made heaven afar off in order lo shine therein 
And to see all thou hast made, thou alone, ri&ing in thy form as 
the living Aten. 

Appearing and shining, afar ofi and yet close at hand 0 
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All ey«$ itx tbe« before them, for Uiou ari the Atco of the day over 
(the earth) , * , 

TIjou ail in my heart. 

There ii none that knoweth thee but thy $0Q 
Nefer'kheperu-Re, Wa-cn-Re. 

Anti thou hast tnacle him wise in ihy plans and in thy riiighti 
The earth exists in thy hand, just as thou hast made them; 

When thou riscst tliey live; when thoti settcst they die. 

Thou thyself art length of da>T, by Uice do meti live. 

Eyes see beauty until thou setiest. 

But when thou seltest on Uie right hand 
AH work is laid aside; 

When thou riseth thou makosi ,, . to grow for the king; 
Movement (?) is in every leg since thou hast founded the eaith. 
Thou hast raised them up for thy son, who came forth from thy 
0esh, 

The king of Upper and Lower £^pt, who lives on truth. 

The Lord of the Two la n ds, 

Ncfer-khepeni-Rc, Wa*en-Re; son of Re. who lives on truth, 

Lord of Diadems, Akhnaten, whose life is long: 

And for the great royal wife, his beloved, 

The Mistress of the Two Lands, 

N'efrr-Neferv‘Aten. Nelrcdti, 

May she live and grow young for ever and ever! 

{Tntnsialioii by H. W, FairmoTi from 
TcIl-el-rUnama, by J, D, S, Pendtfbury.) 

putting aside for the moment all cornntentary and speculation, 
that superb hymn is all we have by which to interpret Akhnateii's 
religion. As critics have pointed out it contains no moral teaching. 
“The Aten,” WTites Pendlehiiry. “is purely a creative gpd. He has 
made all things living and provided for ihcir wants, but there his 
work ends. There is no feeling that be will reward good or punish 
evil. There is no sense of sin or even of right or wrong/’ 

This t$ undeniable, tliough the abs^ce of etliical teaching 
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frora tlii^ one spfviving religious document docs noi prove di^t ti 
noi present in tlie fully developed creed- But if Akhnaicn s 
thcologiol sUipre i$ nncenaiii* tliere can be no doubt of bis stature 
as a poet and visionary. Perhaps even more sigtiifieani than what 
lie says b wbai he leaves oni^ Cone h the meaningless niagtCj the 
hundreds of anthropomorphic gods surviving from a savage past. 
More remartabte siill is die absence of /ear. Fhe destructive as¬ 
pects of the sun arc never mentioned. '‘Tlie deity b presetued as 
confessedly beneficent: not fear, but gradtude and ^ 
pendence are regarded as the natural motives to piety (Feet). 
There b no glorificaiion of power^ as in the hymn to Amun quoicd 
in an earlier chapter. The god sheds hb beoeficetice on all lands 
alike. He b uni versa]. 

Their tongues are divefse in speech# and their forms likcwtsei 
For thou has diSerendalcd the peoples. * * . 

All th^ distant kLdds, {hou makcat their life- 

Thou fetteai a Nile in heaven ihat u may decend for them 

And make flootli on the inuuniam tike the ysa^ 

In order to water their field* in their towns. 

The wondering Egyptian* seeing rainlal! in the mountainous 
lands of the northeast, could only interpret it by imagining another 
Nile in the sky. Biitp he adds, the Egyptians* owti Nile comes from 
the underworld. 

’^riiIS stress orv universality has been cited by the hardheaded 
school as evidence that the Aten was mcirly a unifying political 
symbol. But might not the lines- be simply a reengnilion that the 
Egyptian mind !iad at last learned to look beyond its own valley? 

Accompanying the religious tevolutioti (if it was religious) 
came an even more asionidling development in art. For diousancb 
of years Egyptian art had been bound by strict religious convene 
tious, particularly in respect of royalty. There was only a limited 
number of posiun^s in wliscli the Pharaoh could be rcpresenicd, and 
these Were repeated thiough century after century* He was a god^ 
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and in ait. panic ulaily aculpiurc, tiu poU'cr and te^l digrtity were 
always empha^ixed. As for his qween, only rarely is-as she shown with 
hun and dim in an equally dignified pose. It was true that there 
Itad been a slight relaxation of this rigid role during the prcccdhig 
reigns. The modeling of the Eighteenth Dynasty reliefs had be^ 
come more liextblc and sensiiWe^ but the essential dignity re¬ 
mained. 

During the reign of Akhnaien all these confrentioiis were 
abandoned. .‘Apparently under the king's own direction (for no 
one else Jwd tfie power to abolish so deeply tooted a convention) 
artists were encouraged to set down honestly wliai they saw before 
tiiem. There was to be no Haltering concealment of physical de* 
Qciencies. If a man ivas Eat and old, he was not to be represented as 
slim and young, no matter how important his position. The king 
himself seems to have suQ^d from a physical defomity. He had 
a swollen belly and an elongated skull poised on an unusually long 
neck, .All these pecuJiariTics, including feminine chaiaeteristics to 
which medical authorities have drawu attention, he had Faithfully 
reproduced. He allowed Nefreiiii equal prominence beside him, 
and even more revolutionary, encouraged his artists to sliow him 
in the most natural and intimate attitudes, sitting with bis child 
on his knee or even kissing bis wife. For a brief Rash of time, eleven 
years out of three score centuries, the god stepped down from his 
pedestal and became a human being. 

Your donkeys patter up die last few yards of steeply sloping 
track beneath the palm groves and out on to ihc sun-baked, sandy 
plain beyond. To the souih the dusty, piebbly, deert surbee is 
.scooped inio hollows, torrugiiLEd by mounds of crumbled mud- 
brick and broken pottery, the debris of half a century's excavation. 
Your eym gradually make out the outlines of foundation walls and, 
visible through this confusion, the brand central street, the Sikkit 
es Sultan, which once ran tltrough Akhnaten's city. I'he donkeys 
stop. One of die ghaffirs raises hU rifle and fires into the air. The 
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report alams ba^* Iioro the iltttani cli&> There is a pause. Then, 
from cme of the black tomb entrancea high up in the cliff a 
distant bluc^inocked figure appears, one oE the ghaffir$ who guard 
the tombs. Crash comes his answering salute, and its eclioes rumble 
back and forth across tJje plain as die Chid Inspccrtor turns to^you 
with a and an outstretched arm. "The city trf the .Aien. he 
says. 
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City of the Sun-King 

"ThoiM* golileii palbcei, those gorgeous tulles;. 

With foumiiure lupcrfiotulie hi ire. 

Those sutdie courts, those sky^encountering waller 
Envaiush all like vapours to the aire, , , 

AWAV TO TifE SOUTH IN A OAKS., tUtECULAlt THUF BETWEEN UV£A 
and mountain, straggle the half-buried ruins of Aklrtiaten's holy 
dty, Apan from a Roman encampment, and one or two small Aiah 
settlements, the city of Akhetaten has had no successor since Tut- 
ankhaten took hb court hack to Thebes. Akhetaten was built, oc< 
cupied. and deserted within a generation. 

The wind blows grit In your eyes, the rcBected glare beats 
into your face from the hot yellow sand into which your donkey’s 
feet sink. Your little cavalcade, led by Uic Chief Inspector wheels 
to the north, 

'"To the Noitliem Palace," lie calls njctodmmatically. 

But you know that at the most you will sec only a few pitiful 
mud^brick walls. Were you, after alt. rather foolish to come so far 
to see so little? And then you remember something. The Northem 
Palace . . what had H. W. Fainnan told you in Cairo? Fainnan 

who bad dug at Amama with Pendlebiiry immediately foeforc the 
war and had filled you with something of his own enthusiasm for 
Aniama? You (eel in your pocket for the crumpled sketch and notes 
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whicK he had made for you. The Northern Palace Akhnalen s 
pleasure palace, and beyond it the special palace to which tfic qu«n 
Iiad retired after her quarrel with the King. Now you rememberf 
and as your donkey picks his way over mounds and ditcher 
piece together in your mind the dfamatic «ory of Akhnaten s last 
yean and the intrigues which [ollowed his death. 

From the beginning Queen Nefrctiti seems to have been a 
devotee of the new faith. Akhnaten loved his beau^ul wi e, an^ 
her influence over her sensitive husband u-as great. Like Akhimen s 
moiher, Queen Tiyi. Nefretiii was given equal prominence besi^ 
her husband in his inscriptions and monuments as Tiyi was wi 
Amcnophis III, lu fact tlie feminine influence at the court of Al^* 
naien appears to have been even greater than that existing in c 
reign of his father. A curious fact, noted by Pendlehury, is tliai 
whereas the sculptures of previous reigns showed the Pharaoh with 
one foot forward, and the queen with her feet together, in iltc 
Amama period the reverse wav true. Nefretiii and her 
{Akhcaten had no son) are shown striding forward, hut the king 
has hLs feet together. In the reliefs showing Akhnaten making of¬ 
ferings in the temple of the Aten. Ncfretiti is there beside him, 
shaking the ristrum. In the inscriptions showing the kmg honoring 
his nobles die queen is also there, V‘'iih her daughien. w lo my 
to their father the gold collars with which be decorated his follow- 

Meanwhile, from die PharaohS threatened Asiatic dominions 
the pleadings of the harassed but loyal vassai-printes swell^ to an 
agonized chorus. Fimn the east the Habiru, whom some histona^ 
have identified with the Jews, were pressing into Canaan* On 
north the wily Hittiie king ShuhbuUliuina spun bis web, mtnguing 
with the petty kings of the Pharaoh's northerly pio«nce$ and in¬ 
viting them to break way from Egypt* l*hc quisling Aziru was 
coming iotreasingly dangeroiis and. vi-hilc protesting iu$ 
in fulsome Ictiera to die perplexed Akhnaten, vras attacking the 
king's Phoenician cities. 
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Simyra was one of the thieatened towns. South of it lay the 
pott of Gefaol (&ybli»> which had been loyal to Egypt for ceniurks, 
even as back as the Old K-ingdom. The govcniot ol Gebah Rib' 
badi. mote to Ptuunoh a series oI vivid lettets which were div 
covered at Amama over fifty years ago. In one of these he writes: 
''Behold At ini has fought my chiefs, and the chiefs whom I dcjp 
patched to the city Simyra he has caused to be seized in the city. 
Both the ciiy Beruia and the city Ziouna are sending ships to tiic 
dcy. Ail who are in the land cd the Amorites have gathered them¬ 
selves. . . . t need men to save the rebeUion of this UumL , , , 
Give me aoldienl'’ 

No e0ectlvc help was sent and Simym fell. The loyal Ribbadi 
wrote again; "Grievous it is to say what he has done, the Atiru. 
Behold what has befallen tiic lands of the King on account of him; 
and he cried peace unto the laud, and now behold what lias befallen 
the city of Simyra—a sution of ray Lord, a fortress . . . and they 
spoil our fortress , , , ah, the cries of the place , , , a violent man 
and a dog , , 

Few doenments have such power to stir our hearts as these 
tittle tablets of baked clay in which Ribbadi's cuneiform scribe 
set down the angry, piitssionate messages of the stubborn old war¬ 
rior. "Now Abdesheinii is marching with his breihreo," he wnms 
Pharaoh in another leiier, and appeals to him to . raarcii 
against him and smite him . . . the land is the King’s land; and 
since I have talked thus and you have not moved tltectty of Simyra 
has been l«t. There is no money to buy horses, all is finished, we 
have been spoiled ... give me tliirty companies of horse with 
diarioh, men, men , . . there is none of this for me . , * not a 
horse , . 

Readtirg these letters discovered tn Akhnatcna Foreign 
Office, one wonders why the king neglected these appeals. Did he 
not realize that the empire his ancestots had won was collapsing^ 
Was iib a deliberate policy of non-violence? Was be the first pacifist? 
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Ot was bLi inaction due simply tD lechar^ and indiffercficc? 

We nwiy never know ilie ajwwer to thew qucsiJons+ but in fair¬ 
ness to Akhnateu it $houid be nemetnbered that there is no ccr^ 
tainty that he ever sw these letters^ A ietter frani the fnntor Axiru 
IQ Akhnaten‘fi Foreign M tnLiter, Tutu, suggests that there may have 
been a secret understanding between them: 'Thou an in that place 
(Egypt) my father/' writes Ariru. "and wimtever 1$ tlie wish of Dudu 
[Tutu] my Father, write it and I ivill surely give it. Behold, thou 
art my Father atid my Lord - - the lands of Amor are thy lands, 
and my house is thy house; and whatever thou desireit^ write, and 
!ol I w ill assuredly grant thy wish. Lo. uow'l thou sittest before the 
King, my Lord, and my enemies have apokm slanders of me to my 
Father before the King, my Lxjrd. Do not tliou allow it to be 
so, . , J' Perhaps dte King only saw such portions ol his foreign 
tortcspondence as Tutu thoughi fn to show him. 

Again, it b easy for us wdtii the whole course of subsequent 
history before us to be wise after the event. But what seems obvious 
now would nnt be so to tfie King^ who was receiving from Anru 
letters which passionate ty pro lest ed his loyalty. Allowitig for the 
distances involved, and the slowness of coiuxvutnicatiOTtj there is 
perhaps some excuse for Ailinaien. 

One cenain fact is known. In the twelfth year of his reign the 
King received his mother, Queen Tiyi* who paid a special visii lo 
AkJtrtatcn, The occasion was marked by a Pageant of x^mpife.: 
depicted on the walls of ilie lomb of Iluya# io which reprcscntativei 
of the king^s foreign dominions are shown bringing tribute to their 
ItjftL Aware ol the dangerous situation within ihe Empire, and 
also, perhaps, within Egypt iiaelf. ihe queen mother may have per¬ 
suaded her frtiibbom son lo come to terms wiUi the priests of 
Thebes. All ihm is ccnainly )uiovm is tliat in the fifteenth year of 
his reign Akhitalen married Ills half broihet Smenkhkarc to his 
flaughier MeritateUi and made Stnenkhkare his coregcnc fiist as 
hb own faibcT Amenophis HI, made him coregent during the lat^ 
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ter yeani of hu reign. But die mo\t ^iguificaxtt fart U that SmcniLli- 
fctre and Merita ten retiimtrd to Thebes and ruled there, while Atli- 
natea con tinned to nulc from Akhetaten. 

Akhnaten'£ljfe tmtory had been one ot rebellion. He had ab¬ 
jured the old gfxls and forbidden their wonhip^ Le had deserted 
his aiiee^Lral iiapital and built a new city dedicated to hU ""sole 
God." .After such a Life any kind oE compromise would have galled 
liim bitterly, Unles^s, and it b a fascinating possibility, the famtictd 
force behind Atenism was Xefretiti and nof ibe king. In such a 
ose her sub^uent t|ita.rrc] with him after the comprambe wonJd 
l>etOTnc intelligible. Egyptologbu digging and sifting among the 
fourtdaiiuns of Akhetatcn have unearthed evidence which at least 
suggests Uiis as a possibility, A summary of the evidence will be 
foiuid ill the appendix^ but for the present we will merely pul for¬ 
ward the conclusioiis which have been drawn from it. 

In nhoiii the fourteenth year of hb reign, Akhnaicn seems to 
have quarreled with Nefretiii who then retired to a palace in the 
northern part oE the city, cm oS from it by a high walk She took 
with her Akhnaten's other half brother, the child Tutankhaten. 
whose name oexurs with hers on ob}ccts found on that siten At the 
same lime, in a series of monuments, especially at Maruaten^ die 
sc>iiihern pleasure pabce at Amaroa> her name was erased and re¬ 
placed by tliai o[ her daughter Meritatcn. Tlie quarrel may have 
arisen over Akhnaten's attempted comprombe with Thebes- 
Ncfrctiti remained a convinced Atenbx, pertiapsS from religious 
conviction but more likely because die knew that her political fu¬ 
ture depended on preventiiig the return to powxr of the Annin 
prtesdiood. Her ruthli^ feminine intelligence may have appreci¬ 
ated the logic of the sitiiation whereas Akfinaien did not- At any 
rate Smenkhkare returned to Thebes to prepare for tlie swing back 
to Amunbm, Aklmaten, left alone in hb !k>ulheni Palace, married 
hU own dacightef Ankh^opaaien and had a daughter by her. 

In the seventeenth year of hb lelgii AkJinateii died at the age 
of forty-one, md almofiL stmultaneously Snieiikhlarc a^so died, 
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leaving ibc tltrone vacant. This gave NefrcUti lier chance. She prc»- 
diieet! Tutaiikhaicti and mairiedhim to tlielieirissi Ankliseiipaaitn, 
Akhnacen‘s widow. In this way she legitimised Tutankhaten's suc¬ 
cession, and still a child, be reigned for a short time from 
ten, under Nefretiti's guidance. Later, however, the boy king was 
persuaded to return to Thebes, the most likely reason being that 
Nefretut was Uien dead. At Tliebcs he changed his name to Tiit- 
atikhamun (ii was his tomb svhich How'ard Carter discovered) and 
his wife became .\nkhcSTvaxnun. Thus tlie tvlieet had come full 
circle. Tlic great adventure svas os'er, and the priests of Aiaun re¬ 
lumed to pow'er. 

Later they revenged ihcimelvea in full. Just as Akhnaten had 
caused the name of Annin to be erased from every monoment on 
which it appeared, they in mm hacked out the name of the heretic. 
Gangs of vrorkmcn descended on the haJf-empiy city of Akhctatcn. 
Wherever they found the name and features of Akiitiaten and his 
queen—-in tombs, temples, or private houses—they obliterated 
them. The temples of the Aten were thrown down and buried, 
Akhnaten's mummy has never been found and presumably his 
tomb was violated and bis body dcsiroycd. But all this came later. 
The priem still had to wait a little time for their vengeance. Tut- 
ankhaien w'as closely associated with the heresy, and white he lived, 
the memory of Akhnaten would not be openly scorned. Even when 
he died after a short reign of nine years, the drama was not over. 
Some years ago, at Boghaz tidy in Turkey, atchaeologiscs discovered 
a ctinciform tablet which has caused much cotiiroveisy among 
Egyptologists. It is an account by one of the Hitiiie tings of certain 
letters received by his father, SliubbuJiliuiiia, from an Egyptian 
queen whose name is given as Dakhamun. It was translated by 
Professor Sayce. 

After describing the sack of .‘kmka (on die plain of Antioch) 
the Hittite kitiggi>eson; “Then their ruler [Le,, of the Egyptians] 
namely Pifhkhurru riya —|ustat Uwt moment died; now ilie <|ueen 
of Egypt was Dakhamuii , , , shesem an amba».idoT to my fatiier; 
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she said thus to him; 'My husband is dead; ] have no cfatEdren; your 
sons are said to be grove'll op; if to me one of your sons you give, and 
he mil be my hitsband, he will be a help; send him accordingly, and 
thereafter I will make him my htfsbond. I send bridal gifts.' " 

Shubbuliliuma was cautious, overcautious in this instance, 
since a mairiage alliance with Egypt would have been greatly to his 
advantage. But he wasted too much time in making inquiries, 
Again the queen wrote, and there is desperation in her words: 
"VVliat is this you say, 'She has deceived me?' , , . now you say to 
me thus, 'there U thy husband'; but he is dead; E have no son; so 
1 have taken a servant , . . and to another country in this matter 
I have not written; to you, however. 1 have svritien; your sons are 
said to Ere grown up; so to me one of your sons give, and Eie as my 
husband in the bnd of Egypt shall be king," 

Now one of Tutankhamun's names was Ncb-kheperU'Ue, 
which is not unlike Pip-khurru^riya, and Dakhamun might be 
Ankliesnainun, the widow of I'uiankliamun, For many years 
pliiloh^gists have puizled over these two names. Now at East the 
facts have been dehnitcly established by Herr E. Edel. (See bis 
article in the Journal of Near Eastern Studies, Vol. 7 , pp. 1 1^40 
It is now certain that Pip-khurru-riya was Tiitankhamun, and so 
another vital piece can be added to the jigsaw puzzle of Egyptian 
history. 

The story which this ietter reveals adds a note of pathos to 
the closing scenes of the drama. Ankhesnamtin was not more than 
tiventy-four when she wrote that letter. She bad already been mar¬ 
ried twice, once to her Eather Akhnaten, and a second time to Tu- 
tankfaamun when he was a child of seven or eight. She was the 
heiress, and she must have known that tire elderly courtier-pTiest 
Ay, who had held Itigh office under her father, was planning 10 
marry her and so ascend to the ihnme. In desperation the young 
queen sent her mcssengei to the far-distant king of the llitutes, 
eight Iiundred miles to the north, asking if one of his sons might 
marry her. She knew that time was shun. Probably she liad only 
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scvtfniy days, the *«Tng taken for die embalmiticnt and burial of her 
hiubamrs body. Bui for once the Hutite kinj; wits too clever. By 
liie time he was convinced of the genuineness of the queen's re¬ 
quest, it was too late. Ankhesnamun was married, to Ay. and the 
Hittite prince, though he set out for Egypt, never reached Thebe#: 
Ay prcsuniahly saw to that. And with liis short reign the Eighteenth 
Dynasiy, which had begun in a blare of glory, gutteied out like a 
spent caodJe, 

So. with the story of the Amama Age in your mind, you have 
arrived at Akhctaten. Without tliai background, buih up from the 
researchrs and discoveries of suelt men as Petrie. Woolleyi Pendle- 
bury, and others, the place would mean very little. It lias none of 
the monumental attraciicins of Giza, Kamak, or Thebes, and yet 
in many way# it is die most romanlic site lit £gy{r^< 

Of Akhiiaien's North Palace only the hjundations arc left. 
You wander from pillared hall to colonnaded court, thmugh cor¬ 
ridors along which Akhnatcn and Ncfrciiti must have pissed, and 
over chiimed-up sand where once were tieoshaded, bird-haunted 
gardens. Part of tile grounds seem to have formed a zoological gar¬ 
den where the K.ing could watch birds and animals and indulge 
his passion lor nature. Xliere are remains of stone mangers, some 
carved with reliefs of cattle and antelopes. There are remains of 
aviaries. There are even remains of aquariums, in the "Water 
Court," a long pillared hall, are a scries of T*shapcd tanks, with 
the pillar bases between. "The sloping sides of tlic tanks, writes 
Pendlebury, "were painted white up to the surface of the water 
and above this with brigJitly-colourcd water plants, lotuses and 
Water lilies which must have looked as if they were actually growing 
out of the water. The low parapets were similarly decorated, while 
the pavement itself consists of a series of frescoed panels showing 
all kinds of wild plants from which startled Highu of duck arise, 
and brake# of papyrtn among wliich cattle are plunging. 

TJic whole gives the impression of a pleasure (palace with 
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formal! gardens surroiincting ^ l^ige ormmcnial I:ite Inlands 
aiid pavilions. Bui noE all the rooms >vcre large and Eormal. I herc 
were the sxnaner^ more intimate apa^tment5^ You see the king^s 
Tetiring room with a dais for his throne^ and a bedroom and baih- 
rooiD opening on to a small teniml couitK 

Nor were Akhnaten's pleasures entirely spirituiil and con¬ 
templative. In this palace were foitnd w'ine cellars with ibe sealing 
o[ wine jars marked with such inscriptiom as ''very good wine of 
the House of ALhnaien/* 

Beyond the Nonhem Palace, still ftmher north, you ^re shown 
the remains of a thick w^tl beyonid which lie die scanty foundations 
of Nefretiti's place of retirement. Little remains above ground to 
stir ihe imagination. The pany is getting restless. The Quef In¬ 
spector w-aves Ills liai^d towards ihe cliffs, and you turn eastward* 
aw^ay from the dty, to explore die 

The site of .^.kl^etaten is roughly the shape of the letter 
w^ilh the cliffs foiming the cun-ed side of tlic letter. But it is not 
a perfect About tiallway along the curved side there is a break 
in the cliffis where a tc^adi (dried-up watercourse) enters the plain 
from the high desert. The tombs of the nobles are in two groups: 
one CUE out ol theditfs overlooking the plain on the nordiem side 
of die wadi, the otlicr group on the southern side. And four miles 
up the wadt itself U the lonely tomb w^htch may E^e tiiat of the 
Heretic King. 

As your party rides across die hot, gritty plain toward the 
ciiSst you dtade your eyes and look up at the sun which rides 
almrnc vertically overhead. So the worshipers in the open court¬ 
yard of (he Aten temple must have ga^cd at the fiery disk^ and 
seen, as you can seen the bright rays which seem lo iiream from xh 
The donkeys ^lop near the base of the cliff. Vou dismount and 
scramble np the steep slope towards the square black hole in the 
cliff face which ii die entrance to the tomb of Huya^ Superln^ 
tcndcni of the Treasury and Household of Queen Tiyt. As you 
pass frotii the hot sunlight into the cool siillnes of dte rock-eut 
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chambers, you see noihing at first, not even the feces of your com¬ 
panions. Then, gradually, as yOur eye* grow accintomed to the 
gloom, a picture lotttis. 

You are looking at a great carved relief which occupies most 
of the wail. The royal family is eniettamitig the queen mother ai 
dinner. (This was in Year is, when Tiyi paid her state visit to 
Akhetatcn on the occasion of the Pageant of Empire.) Near the 
cenier of the picture sits .\khnaten, leaning back comfortably in 
his chair and gnawing a large broiled botie which he holds in Ills 
right hand, his left resting negligently on the arm of his chair. Near 
him sits Ncfretiti, also holding in her right hand a roast duck, 
which she is attacking with as much grace as is possible in the cir¬ 
cumstances. Although knives and forks were not in ose, it appears 
that etiquette prescribed the use of the right hand only to judge 
from this picture, so that the scene is not quite as inelegant as it 
sounds (Plate 44 )- 

On the right, fedng the king and queen, sits Tiyi. who eats 
more delicately. Beside her is her young daughter Deketaicn, and 
with her left hand the Queen is handing die little girl some 
titbit from the table. Beside Ncfretiti arc two of her daughters, 
Meritaten and perhaps .Neler-nefreu Aten. Eadi diner has his or 
her own table piled high w ith delicacies, and nearby stand wine 
jars. 

Huya, owner of the tomb, was the Queen's major-donio and 
as such would have had a hand in these proceedings, but his h^rc 
is so small and inconspicuous that it could pass uimoiiced. This is 
die first and most striking difference you notice between the 
Amaitia and the Theban tomba. At Thebes the scenes depict inci¬ 
dents from the life of the owner, and he ii usually in the center of 
the picture. In all the Amama tombs the scenes of the royal family 
occupy the most prominent places, and the object of the owners 
was to show how higfi they stood in the kings favor, 

Norman de Cans Davies, who devoted years to studying and 
copying these scenes, wrote: ' They reveal only one personality, one 
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family, one home, one career* and one mode of worship. This is 
the family, palaee and cMxupaLJons of the king, and ihe 

wQnhip of ihe sun — which sdso vm his^ and perhaps, in siTictne^^ 
o( no one eUe.*' 

On tlic east wall AJdmateii conducts his mother to the Aten 
Temple. On another wall tlie ting and qween are carried on (hrir 
great state palanquin to ''receive the tribute of Syria and Ethiopia* 
tflc West and die EasL All countries,^ says the imeripdon^ '^col* 
lected at one timCi and the islands in the nitdse of die sea, bringing 
oOerings to the King on die great ihrooe of AkheUten^ * •. 
Akhnaien and Ncfreiiti mi side by side, but even on this solemn oc* 
casion she has her arm round iiis waisu And always overhead is 
the shin tug disk of the Aten with its dowl^^ttIe^ehed rays, each 
terminating in a hand which seems lo caress the royal couple. 

You go back blinkiog into ihe simshmt. From the ledge out¬ 
side the tomb you can look aooss dte plain and see the outlines of 
the ancietn roads which led from the city to die tombs. Behind 
and ^bove you^ running along the tgp of the cltlb* is die track 
along which the sentries pasn^* guarding the dty agaimc the raid¬ 
ing Bedouin of die dsert. You return to die base of the cliSi 
mount, and move southward, skirting the hills* and occasionally 
difoiouniing to visie one of die tombs, each of which is se^rd by 
an ift>n gate and guarded by an armed gAn^r, Today^ as die Cfiief 
Inspector i* with us* the ghaffm are eager to deinonstraie their 
efficiency and alcrtness. 

You visit the tomb of Alimosc* which containi a moving 
prayer in which the Veritable Scribe of the King prays that the 
Aten will bestow on the king . * very many jubilees, with years 
trf peace. Give liim that which thine heart dcsireth* to the ext^t 
that there is sand on the shore* that fidies in the stream have 
scales, and cattle have hair. Let him sojourn here until tlie swan 
tumedi black* until die raven tumcih white* until die hills arise 
lo depan , » , while I contintie in attendance on the Good God 

the Pharaoh] until he assigns me the burial that he granieth.** 
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Did Ahtoosc ever siwpcct, when hr caused ihM prairer to be in* 
scribed, how short would be tJ)C duration of the Aieti Eailh? In the 
Same tomb ts a lively relief o£ Akhnaieo and Nrfretiti in their 
chariot. They are on their way to visit the tempk-, as in so many 
Scenes. The king and queen arc Eacing each other and chattings 
completely disregarding where ihet are going, altliough the king 
is holding the reins. Between the royal couple, and just able to 
peep over the edge of the cliariot is little hletrtaten, greatly inter- 
^cd in the pimucijig 

The ting and queen in their golden cJiariot must have been 
a commoo sight in AkheLiiCTJ, but one doubts it it was always at 
graceful as would appear from the tombs. In one of the workmen s 
houses in Ahheiatcn excavaiors discovered a child's toy in the foim 
of a ttiodel chariot driven by a monkey with a monkey patsenger. 
The horses are rearing and the driver is having great difficulty tn 
CQQtcolling them, while in the from is a monkey groom trying 
desperaidy to hold the horses’ heads. This charming little model, 
which is on view in the Cairo Museum, looks luapicioiisiy like a 
caricature. 

As you leave ihc tomb of Ahniose. you sec on the wall some¬ 
thing which brings home to you the immense age of these sepul¬ 
chers. and the ceniurics during which they have been known to 
sightseen. There were no iron gates on the tombs when Ptolemaic 
soldiers came here two centuries before the birth of Christ. Tb^ 
were therefore able lo leave tfieir names scrawled clumiilf in 
Greek on the ancient plaster. One says: "Having ascended here. 
Caiuiliiius has engraved this in the doorway, marvelling at the art 
of the holy quarrim."* 

And nearby « another inscription which simply states. ‘Au- 
lutntles ... 1 have beerr here." 

Nowhere in these tombs appears any god but the Atcri. 
where appear the gods and demons of the underworld- Re in his 
sacred bark, Osiris and Isis. Nephthys. Hatbor—all are banished. 
The urscriptions record only dte honoring of the noble owners of 
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llic tombs by the king; they also describe his oCTices. nnd sometimes 
include fmgmcnts of the Aten hymn. Few of (he tombs are com¬ 
plete, and all bear evidence of very tinsty coiutnictioii. In some 
only half of the pillared halls has been completed. Itt cKhers Uie 
scenes have only been roughly sitetched itif but not carved. When 
every noble was hurrying to complete his Eternal Habitation, com¬ 
petition for workmen must have been acute and no doubt they were 
hustled from one tomb to another, leaving miidi skimped and 
faulty w'ork. Altogether there is something jerry-buitt about 
Akhetaten. 

Now you are approaching the great toadi which intemtpts 
the line of cliffs and leads to a solitary tomb w'hich may be that of 
Akhnaten. He gave ordeis that on his death he should be buried "in 
my sepulcher in the Eastern Mountain.*' You travel for four miles 
along the rough, rocky track between the desert hills, until you 
reach the entrance to a smaller wadi opening into die main valley. 
The royal tomb is a grim and depressing place. There » no in¬ 
scription above die ennance, A sloping passage and a steep flight 
of steps leads to the burial pit where the sarcophagus once lay. 
Beyond is a hall with badly damaged reliefs showing tl»e royal 
family worshiping the Aten. Opening from the top of the stairs 
are smaller tomb chambers made for Princess Meketaten, w'ho died 
young, No trace of Akltnaten's body was found, though Professor 
Sayce, who watched the excavation of the royal tomb, saw tlie 
corpse of a man which liad been burned some time after muminih' 
cation. Professor Fairmatt has noted that (he surviving tnsi:ripiions 
refer more to Nefredti than Akhnaten. and tliat as there is an em¬ 
placement for only one larcopliagus the so<a11ed tomb of .Aklt- 
ttaieti may well be that of Nefretiti, No imces of the bodies of the 
royal couple have ever been found* nor is it likely that they will 
ever be found. 

You retum to the plain. Your companions seem tireless, but, 
rccogniring that you are not, they dismount and. settling down 
comfortably in tlie shadow of a rock, produce a picnic lunch of 
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fish sanilwichrt. Tlie rest b blessedly welcome. Aficrward die CbicE 
Inspector gathers the fragments and tucks them out of sight be¬ 
neath a rock, mnarking, “"We must not spoil the desert-" Xheit he 
rises and points uptvards to a place high on the cliff face where 
tlic rock has been smoothed to a height of wenty teet and covered 
with an inscription ill deeply cut hieroglyphs. 

"That " he says, "Ls one of the boundary marks of Akhnaien's 
city." k'oii all look up to the great jielf as he translates. "j\s my 
hiiher the Aten liveih. I will make Akhetaten the City of die Hori¬ 
zon of the Disk, in this place. I will not make him Akhetatcn to the 
south of it, north of it, w*cst of it, or cast of it . . , And the area 
within diesc four stelae is Akhciaten in its proper self: it belongs 
to ^kten die father; mountains, desens, meadows. Islands, tipper 
and lower ground, land, water, villages, men. beasts and all things 
which the Aten my father sliaU faring into existence eternally for 
ever . . 

"Come,” says your guide, "we have still much to see." You 
motini and ride on again, iowards the souihem tombs. Now you 
enter the comb of Xutu, Chief Mouthpiece of the Land, the For¬ 
eign Minister with whom Aziru was on such Friendly teims. 

Here is Nefrctiti, sittii^, this time, with her two baby daugli- 
lets on her knee, while lieside her Akhnaien rewards his faithful 
minister- Nearby stand the representatives of the Foreign lands, 
Syria, F-ihtopia, Mitmni, and others, bearing tribute. "Oh great 
ones who stand before the King." says Akhnaten in the inscription, 
"ray puTjxisc is to confer an exceptional reward ecjual to a thousand 
of which are done to men. t give it to the CiiambeTlain, Tutu, 
because of his love for the King his Lord-" 

And Tutu replies, "Oh my good laird, a ruler of character, 
abounding in wealth, great in duration, rich in monumcntsl Thy 
every cointnand is done; they come to pass as in the care uf Aten, 
die Lord, the living .Aten. . . . Tltou controllcat the entire land; 
Syria, Ethiopia, and all tlic nations. Their hands are outstretched 
in praise of thee- . . 
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Beside that fuisome deebtation one should read Ribbadt*$ let- 
ter after the £aU of GebaJ: 

RibbaJi to the King, my Lord, at thy feet seven timet I bow 
. , . Lo, it is not gnnteil to my t<»ni to take root of me, as the 
profiheis have peredved of old. B^old my brother has commanded, 
he went out as my deputy. It U no use, the »!clieis of the garrison 
failed with him, and w the evil is done, and they made tut ffee 
from the dty. It is not defended from the enemy . . . 

Behold the city of Cebal was a dty mily like our eye; there 
was plenty of all that was loyaJ in her midsL The servants of the 
chief dty were at peace, the chiefs were our well-wtshen when 
Uk King’s voice wu for all ... li is the chief dty of the land, 
they have wasted for me. But the King my Lord will protert me, 
and resten thou me to the chief dty, and to my house as of old. 

Oh King my Lord, oh King my Lord, uve the dty irom 
shame . , . 

Further semih you approach die tomb of Mahu, Chief of 
Police. You have read about this tomb in de Carii Davies's great 
book, and you arc parrlcnbrly anxiuus to see it because it contains 
one of the finest scenes of the king and quceti riding in their 
chariot, with the king kissing Ute queen and Mcrritaten poking the 
rumps of the horses with a stick. The tomb has a low entrance and 
is quite small, hut the reliefs arc charating. The ghaffir opens the 
iron dtxir, and you stumbic gniiefulty out of tfie sunlight into the 
white coolnes of the inner chamber. Then die Cliief Inspector 
shouts, and turns angrily to die ghaffir^ pointing to the carved 
TcUcf on the far wall. Where tltr picture of .'Vkhnatei) and Nefrctiti 
liad been is a deep hole, and bcloiv it lies a heap of white dust. 

NVhen the altenraiion has died down a Uiite. you atsk what has 
happenctl. 'Tlie gffatfir," says die Inspector, "says this is the work 
of an enemy who has done it to spite him. It is not the hr^t tune," 
be siglis. "A man is dismissed, a new one » appointed In his place, 
and the old one damages the tomb in order to get the new man 
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into trouble” Again lie turns to the luckless gtiaid arwl harangues 
him in loud, angiy Arabic. His assistant, trying to be lielpfuk 
joins in, and the clamor of their soica fills Malm’s little cbiuiibcr. 
Meanwhile you examine the other rcUets which foniinaiiely liave 
escaped damage, 

Mahu, the owner of the tomb, was the Ghicr of Police for 
Akhetaten. nsponsiblc for the protection of the temple and palace 
and the defences around dm city. In one of the Tciicfa. after being 
bonoted by the ting, he ts shown kneeling at the gate of the temple, 
while his men raise their arms and shout iheii pi u i ses of the Good 
Ruler.” The police of Akhciatcn siog and shout the refrain, "He 
protnotes, in mases, in oiasstt. He shall live ctetTially like the 
Aten.” 

In another relief the royal family drire out to inspect the 
defences. This is die relief in wliich the most importaiu scene 
has been destroyed. In front of the chariot run Mahu and fifteen 
policemen, and with them rtm* the Vuier. and hii deputy. The 
plump Viaicr, no longer in his first youth, is having a job to keep 
up with the younger men. The artist, true to the realistic Amarna 
tradition, has not spared the great man. ^ 

In this scene the ubiquitous Mahu is not only waving good¬ 
bye to the royal couple as they leave the palace, but he b the fiiM 
to greet them on their arrival. He b seen at his best in yet another 
relief which shows him performing liis official duties. 

First lie is called out of hb bouse. apparetiUy at night, to hear 
a report by his olficew. They ate on the track of certain malcfactora. 
With an armed escort Mahu drives oil in bb chariot to capture 
thw mcit. In the last scene he proudly hands diem over to high 
officials, including the Vmcr, with the remart. "Esatiiine ye, 
O Princes, these men whom the foreigneis have mstigated, which 

suggests that die captives were spi«. 

From the relief you turn to the living scene before you. The 
angry Chief Inspector, a modem Mahu sitting in judgment at i^e 
end of the tomb, while before him siattds the trembling giiaStr, 
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trying lo answer the voEtey of questions. Nearby, [ike a scribe, 
the Assistant Inspector makes notes. The faces of the three men 
coulil be duplicated in die torub reliefs. The utuation is as old 
as ligYpi. Only the dress and the language have changed. 

It b now late aftemoan and you are tired, but you have stdE 
one tomb to see—that Ay. successor of TuLankJiamun and 
chief favorite of Aldmaten. Originally his tomb was intended to 
have twenty-four cotumns supporting its prinripal hall, but of 
these only fiftent were cut. The wall reliefs, besides Uie usual 
scenes of honoring, take you into tlie inner chantbcis of the royal 
palace to which Ay as Akhnaten's friend roust Itave been frequently 
admitted. You see the Eiatcm, divided into many rooms. In one of 
these chambers a group of women are dancing to the harp and 
lute. In another a girl is adjusting her friend's hair while outside 
in the corridon die bored eunuchs lounge at their posts. 

The main scene shows Akhiiaten on the tMlcony of die palace, 
showering gifts upon die delighted Ay. who stands with hts friendt 
in die courtyard below. The queen is tliere, of course, caressing 
her daughter, while from above the arms of the Aten stretch pro¬ 
tect ingly down to support the king and queen. 

Surely no woman, queen or ctmimoncT. has ever Ijeen offered 
sweeter homage than that given to Nefreiiti in this tomb; "The 
heiress, great in favour, lady of grace, sivcct of love. Mistress of the 
South and Nonii, fair of face, gay with die two plumes, beloved 
of the living Aten, the Chief Wife of die King, ivhom he loves, 
lady of the Tw'o Lands, great oE love, Nefreiiti. living for ever and 
ever . . 

Outside the courtyard Ay shows his gifts of gold to his re¬ 
joicing friends who dance and leap in amazement. Even one of tlie 
Ixircd sentries is moved to inquire, “For wEiom is ibis rejoiemg 
being made?" To which his compciniun replies, "The rejoicing 
is being made for Ay, the father of the God. iriih Tiyi"' [hb wife, 
not the Queciij. "They are being made people of gold I" 
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"You will see,** fcjoitis the seniry, **Uie« arc the beauties of 
the age.’* 

Ay himself, in the lamtliar sirain of the Egyptian courtier, 
makes no concealment of his qualities. **I was cmincTii,'* he tells 
us, “possessing chaincier, successful in opportunities, cimicnted 
of disposition, kindly . . . following His majesty, according as be 
commanded. The end thereof was an old age in peace. . , 

The Jong dead voices whisper to you faintly from the dim walls 
of the tomb. Idealist and schemer, loyalist and traitor, boaster and 
true man—all now are equally pitiful. Outside the sunset beckons, 
the sunset which these ghosts loved as mud) as you do. The ghaffirs 
grow restless. Tlie Assistant Inspector, a devout Moslem, paces 
alnently around the chamber, munnuring to himself, "A1 iah , . . 
Al-tah , . ,** Soon you will have to go, and leave Ay and his fnends 
to the silence and darkness. The Chief Inspector beckons you to 
the door, where the setting sun shine gloriously on the sensuous 
relteb of Ay and his wife in their clinging white garments and 
thick curled wigs. On their delicate, decadent faces there is a faint 
melancholy smile as they huik toward the dnxirway through which 
Uiey prayed to be allowed to pass each siay, "Let me inhale the 
North Wind Which b ftagrani with the incense of my god. , . 

The Inspector points to the hieroglyphs beneath the reliefs of 
the king and queen. “That is the Great Hymn,*' he says. And 
quietly, slowly, he translates for you the concluding lines' 

The world u in thy hand , ■ . 

When thou riicsi they live; 

When thou settest they die 
For thou tbysdf an length of days 
Dy thee men live . , ^ 

Thou ha* raised them up for thy son 
Who came forth from thy Utubs, 

The King of Upper and Lower Egypt, 

Nefcr-kliepcru-Re, Wa-en-Rc; 
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Son of Re. wfto lircs in Tmih. 

L^id of Diadems, Akfinaiciii whose life ts loqg; 
And tor the Royal ^Vife, lu$ beloved. 

The Mistress of the Two fjmdf. 
NeferNcfru-Aten. Kcfrettii, 

Liviiifr and Boui^idg for ever and ever! 

(Bhailetti oripnitl Imnsfoiron.) 
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The Future of 
Egyptology 

A* THEY BEGIN THIS LAST CHAFTEB (ASSUMING THAT THET CCT SO FA») 

wc can hear our EgyptoJiigist fticntls muttering, '*1* that ail? But 
H'hf no iQcnuon of such-and-such a discovery? What about Mariette 
and the Serapcum? What about Legrain's discoyeriea at Xanmk? 
.\iid to come to modern times, why no account of Montct's Ends at 
I'anis or Emery's at Salckaiaf" 

The answer is that this book does not attempt to cover the 
whole of Egyptian history or to describe every important discovery. 
To do so would take several books of this size, and we have already 
reached the tiinit of space allowed us by our publishers. Perhaps 
in a subsequent volume we may be able to cover some of the 
ground which, unfortunately, we have had to bypass. Our object 
has been simply to describe some of the great discoveries which 
have interested us, to explain their signiEcance, and ertcourage 
readers tO explore for themselves this fascinating world which the 
Egyptologists have opened up. For, make no mistake, without the 
labor and devotion of these men and women there would be very 
little to tell. Read the memoirs of the eighteenth and early nine* 
teenih century explorers and you will rmd Utile but expressions of 
wtmder and long-winded, unscientific spccubtitm. But the past 
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hundred have seen an amazing advance in our knoAvlcdge o( 
Ancient Egypt and In the technique of excavation. So gTenii lias 
the impmvemenr been chat tire modem excavator shudders when 
he Tcad^ tire accounts of some of hb predecessors* work and tcaUies 
iiow much informa lion was tost through imscientiiic methods. 

The chief aim of modem archaeologists is infnmtarion and 
knowledge* not merely the acquisition of valuable objects. How 
effeedve hb methods have been can be judged by the story rve 
have tried to tell in the past two chapters. The story of the Amama 
Age did not come down to m in fully documented form- It was 
assembled piece by piece from many sources over a tong periofl 
One Etappnciu of in format ion came from a philologist in his study j 
poring over some jiucribcd scrap of potsherd; another w^as dtig up 
by the spade of an excavator on the site* Yet anotlter came From a 
newly discovered inscripiionp on a site hundreds of miles from 
Aniarna. which gave a third scholar a vital chronological clue. 
TJiai is how the modem Egyprologist worU, The earUcr chapters 
in this book, oii the pyrarnids^ Ramakr and Thebes^ described 
monuments w^hich would be impressive in themselves even if Iitt!e 
were known about them. Amama, which has little to show [ml 
crumbling walls and damaged tombs, has yielded one of the most 
sjgniJicanc chapters m Egyptian history. 

Yet consider how the discoveries were made. In 1887 an Arab 
werman was digging at Amama for s^bnkh, a niticus earth which 
is used as a Fertilizer. She came upon piles of small baked^ilay 
tablets. Tliey had no artistic value, and in appearance Tcsembled 
nothing $0 much as nak dog biscuits. Still, sisc thotighi, iliey might 
be wortli a few piasten lo die Luxor dealers. When they reached 
Luxor after Iwiugcarried in sacks, half the tablets had been ground 
to powder by rough handling. Specimens submitted 10 a noted 
French savani in Paris were pronounced Eorgcrjcs- Cr^bautH heatl 
of the Antiquities Service, ignored them. It was not until only 
three hundred and fifty were (eft that it wbs realized that the 
tablets weie gentiint. The peasant woman had stumbled on (he 
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arcliives oJ the Egyptian Foreign OEfke and the letters dated from 
one of the mosi momentous epochs of Egyptian history. Among 
them li'erc those of Rjhbadi and the otJici vassal-princes quoted 
in the preceding chapters. 

This great discovery, far more importatu historically than the 
finding of the tomb of Tiuanthamun, led a succession of Egyptol* 
ogiats to the site. Feiric was hm on the scene and began to dig 
there in rSgi, uncovering among other things a magnificent 
painted fresco, part of which is now Ln the Ashmolean Muscuen at 
Oxford. Then from X907 to 1914 a German expedition continued 
tite ts'ork. It was the Gennaiu who discovered the wonderful 
painted limestone head of Nefreiiti, which has become world- 
famous, with those of Akhnaten and other members of the royal 
family. Besides the limestone head of the queen there is one in 
brawn sandstone whith, in the writer's opinion, is cv'en more 
lovely, .'\fter the First World War the Egypt Exploration Society, 
which has done so much for Egyptology, sent an expedition under 
Professors Peet and Woolley and later PitiEessoTS Griffith, Newton. 
\VhittemoTe, and Frankfort followed. In mone recent years die late 
J. D. S, Pendlebury took over where his predecessors had left off. 

The tomb reliefs, previously drawn by Wilkinson and l..epsius, 
were subjected to the most minute senuiny by Norman de Carts 
Davies. Thanks to him and other workers the valuable inscrip¬ 
tion* and sculptured scenes are no longer entirely at the mercy of 
vandals and robbers. 

Even if they perish like the chariot scene from the tomb of 
Nlahu, their repn^uctiuns will always be available for study in 
Davies's volumes. 

If Signor Belzoni had dug at .fcinarna in 1817 be would have 
found Utile worth his trouble, except perhaps a few “heads" to be 
sold as curiosities to collectors. Vet Petrie and his suixesson dug 
front a rubbish heap materials for one of the most vital ami ex¬ 
citing chapters in the history of ctvUizatiqn. a chapter which is still 
incomplete. Even they were building on fonndations laid by their 
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pmlficeKiorf: Champollloii aiul Yotmg, who diKroveml the key 
ta the hieroglyphs: Graicfefid and lii^ followen^ who deciphem) 
ibe cuneiform scripi; ajid other pioneers whose itajim survive In 
dusty tomes on Ubnury shelves. 

Among these piofieers is a succession of British numes, for in 
this mtly intcmatJonaE science Britain has coniributed an imprH- 
51 ve quota of brilliant sdiolars and excavators. Yet when we look 
araii^ for their succogors of today—the men who might becosne 
the Petric 5 > Carters and Camarvom of tomoTiow—we find the 
tanks are very thin- Ttiere is a crisis in Egyptology as in praccicaity 
everything eUe. 

The days when rich pairom like Davis and Camarvem could 
finance excavation are over, perhaps forever. There still are 
private societies^ such as the Egypt Exploration Sodety^ supported 
by toltmtary contributions both of private individuals and tnu- 
setirm^ But thCft ftmdr ate depleted and tlie cost of exotv^tion is 
much higher than before the w'at. It seems certain thoti any future 
large-scale excavation in Uie Nile VaHey^ undertaken by Britkh 
ardiaecilogi^ti. will have to be financed in part by government 
grams. And with so many other ingent demands it will nqt he easy 
to ccnvtnjcc t(ie trtstsury tif the impoitaiice of such work- 

AliliDugh the French government Itad subsidized the work 
of their sdiobr^ in Egypt* excavation by Englishnicn bm virtttaJly 
stopped, from ihc recent “dig"* 3i Amarah West in the Sudan, 
fin^ced by the Egypt Exploration Society with tJie aid of a gram 
from ihe Briiiah govenunent. TJiii meant that if and when funds 
|xTnih digging to be restuned in Egypt^ there will he no iralned 
EngtUh excavatois^ nor skilled native workers, and in the mean* 
time few' of the young men lu^w being trained in our umvemitics 
on hope to find permanent employment in Egyptological 
search. Only tliose with private iticaiis could afford to devote thrir 
fives to such work and haw many have private means today? 

ll might be argued iJtai the Egyptbn governmem has its own 
Ajitiquitks Deparuneni with a staff of trained EgyptologisiA. 
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While rccogntiing the valuable wnrl w'hich Egyptian scholant 
wcl cXGd^wi^ are doings it inust be ako reaELtcd that the foiinda- 
don of Egyptological study was Occidental and that die gieat body 
of tTKiwIedge of Ancient Egypt lias been cmxcribuicd by Eurojieam 
and Americaiu, It is only In compacatiFeTy retzenc that 

E^pdam have been u^ined in ardiacoiogy, Egyptology h an 
imematicHial science and if die seeds of research sown by previous 
generations of sdiotars are alloweif to germinatet dicy will bring 
forth a rich harvest of knowledge. Bui ihe gathering of sudi a hair- 
vest calls for the oambmed arcliaeclogical bmim of Egypt, EuTope, 
and America* 

Part of the present difhciilty is due to the nadoiialisn] and 
xenophobia which afflict Egyptian politics. There ts a tendency, 
common among newly independent nations, to extol everything 
native and to denigrate everything foreign, even to the extent of 
resenting the presence of foreign scholars on Egyptian soil* 71m 
attitude is rare imong Egyptimi archaeologists, me»i of whom 
received their training from Europeans, but it U. common amang 
politicians. 

Nor are the Europeans without blame, Tltc bblory of the 
last hundred and fifty years in Egypt U not only a record of 
schobrshjp and research, but of plunder. It is not surprising, 
in view of the thousands of treasures which have been sFupped 
to Europe and America in the past century, tliat the Egyptians 
ihould be dcteniiined to keep such objects as remain within their 
own borders. This proliibiiioti haa, liowever, made things more 
dilhcuU for wsme ol die archaeological societies which are partly 
sufipoTted by museums. Natuvalty tliey cxpcci a proponlon of 
any objects found in such research to go to them. That is why 
3 recent "dig'" sponsored by the Egypt Exploration Society was 
carried out in the Sudan and not in Egypt.* 

Somehow these difficulties must and will be overcome^ but 

• fUmrmt, irllh the of tbf Eg|1» Fjipltif»l wn Socl£tT* FfwfcalOT fJUrty, 

ol LFnivetBty Cxiflc^ hsa cittxiI mi ■ ioie* oi Lnpojrnuic 

«i£b«e Cbe ncp In Uk artbilf cemelerf At SaJtkAn, 
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there mu£(- be A me^ure of good will and forbearaiice on both 
aides. In thf meantime, whai can be done? H. W, Faimian, one 
of the younger British EgyptoJpgiats and Professor of £gyptol<?gy 
ai the University of Liverpool, lias put forward the following 
suggestions in a teircr lo the author, 

"On the wider aspects of the prcsciii crisis," he writes, "I 
consider there must be internalional and coK^nlinatcd action, 
hence the need for support for the new International Association 
of Egyptolfjgists. I tbint «e need also to work, out a list of priorities 
and concentrate on esseniiais, I am oppoded to the stopping of 
all excavation but I think iliat for the next ten yean or so emphasis 
should be laid on the copying and recording of the standing 
monuments and that excavations should be made only at sites 
that arc in immediate danger, i.e. die Delta must be dug, partic¬ 
ularly all the sites immediately threatened by a rise in the water 
level, and evirry excavation made ntust be published in full.** 

Thu qucstlun of the excavation of Delta sites is a sore point 
with some European and American archaeologists. Although 
much excavation has been carried out in Middle and Upper 
Egypt during the past century, comparatively liidt has been done 
in the Nile Delta, where, at^cording to one group of scholais, 
Egyptian civilization may Iiave begun. 

"In 1545.," Faimian told me. "t spent some time touring 
ilie eastern Delta. 1 visited eleven sites and only one of tltctn was 
adequately guarded and safe. Most Delta sic« that I have seen 
can still be excavated though mud) is now hopeless owing to 
the rise in the water leveL But I think that in about ten years 
the continuous rise of the water and the undtcckod activities uf 
Tobbeix will mean the almost total loss of piuaicatly every Delta 
site.” 

Of ihcac sites the only one which is reasonably safe at present 
is Tatits, the "Zoan” of tlie Old Testament and ptjssible residence 
of Joseph. Here, in 1340, Professor Montet of .Strasbourg UnivCT- 
51 ty excavated the splendid tonih of die Twenty-first Dynasty king 
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Psuscruii^ (Piilte 4y) in wHicli the txxly was cncFoKtl withiit a 
ssrcopFiagm oE richly engraved, solid silver^ the mo&i beautiful 
objrci discovered in £gypt since tlie tomb of Tiitankhamunp Tlie 
'Tanite"" tings oF the Ts^'enty-first and Tweniy-sccond Dynasties 
{iCKp-745 B.c.) were buried in stone-built tombs tinder the temple 
enclosure. Betides Psuiennes. Montci discovered Anjenemopet 
(Plate 48) and a *^new'' king. Shtahent-Hetakheperre of the 
Twenty-seuind Dynasty, also in a solid silver sarcophagus. The 
entry of Jiaty into the war inietrupted ihe excavations, but they 
were resumed afterward. 

Of SaiSt another Delu town, we have it on ihe authority 
of Herodotus that ^^the Saites buried all the kings who belonged 
Co thdr canton itisidc this teinplc that of Sais]; and thus ii 
even coniains die comb of Amasis as well as chat of .Apries ^nd of 
his family. , * Yet the cemple of Sais has not yet been excavaietL 
Fairman goes on : 

Among the iltca 1 have seen aie Eubauis^ worked by NavLUer 
bill only scratched; it is intensely important an eiionnoiis site^ 
large parts are being swept away and it it full of ariLiquilies. Tlien 
there is Ho-rbeiu Most of the andent town has been swept away 
10 leeetii times but the temple apjieait to be mtact and lu roofing 
blocks are the floors or just under the floors of the tnotlern village, 
Tve trodden it all. Mendes 1 Lhink is pretty well losL for good. Eui 
Tell d Birkeh and a laigc disirict for a mile or more irouruJ b 
untouched and potentially profitable. Qanur is almost Iml^ bui 
work, under the fields would stilt yield results. Baqlia^ the ancieni 
Hermopoiis Parva, centre of Tlioth worship in the DcIcd has never 
been wnrked,^ was badly robbed but the niount is stiil several 
feet high. Tell d Balamoiui has never been excavated . . . then 
dicTe are such places as Kois^ Anhribts, Pithom, Tell cl Bahudidi, 
Nebesheh and others dug by NavilJe and Petrie which are all 
wonli re-digging; and most of these arc in the Suez Canal area. 

That letter, although written aevemJ years ago, still romaiits 
broadly true. 1 liavc quoted k at some length not only to show 
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what needs to be done urgently in Kgypi, but becsiue It reveaU 
both the enthusiasni and the frustration oif young British, Ameri¬ 
can, and Europcm Egyptologists, just itching to get ihctr liands 
on these impOTiant sites and to extract all the uifonnatioti they 
can yield before Nature and reitive pillagers destroy them for¬ 
ever, "Even ancient I-Ichopolls itself has never been excavated 
ptopcrly," Fairman contiiutes. "Mempliis has only been scratched, 
and so one tx^uld go on and on. . . 

Why are tiicse sites neglected? This is not an easy question 
to answer, but we will make an attempt to, believing that this 
may be a case where the amateur can nuh in where the archaeo¬ 
logical angels fear to tteatL 

The Egyptian Government'i Antiquities Service and its 
Egyptian siafi arc now responsible for moat present-day excavation 
in Egypt. They are doing some cxciillcnt work, and during recent 
visits, wlten we enjoyed the hospitality of the Dcpartincni, wc 
were sliown some of die results ot their activities in the pyramid 
fieldi at Dasliur and Sakkara, at Kamak, and in the Theban 
Necrapolts. They have also carTied out some excavations in the 
Oelu, notably at Bobaatis and Elephantine, under the direction 
oE Labtb Habashi Effendi, an cnthtisLast for the Delta. In the main, 
liowever, their energies have been concenrrsted on the pyramids 
and on sites in Middle and Upper Egypt. At one time their De^ 
pamneni. of Pyramid .Studies embarked on the monumental 
task oE surveying, measuring, and if possible identifying the 
builder of every pyramid surviving in Egypt. All this was work 
winch would eventually have to be done but could safdy be 
delayed. No ham will come to the pyramids in the next twenty 
yean or tnore, whereas the Delia sites, if not tackled soon, will 
be losi forever, with a!E the iiiEormaiion they could provide. 

Could it be that this interest in the pyramids is due to tlieir 
comparative proximity to Cairo and its amenities, whereas young 
scholars working on remote Delu sites would be in danger oi 
being overlooked by the university and museum authorities to 
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whom they must loot tor advancemeDtp The depantnent's rest 
bouse at Saktaiu is dciightfuUy situated on the pyramid plain^ 
and it is pleasant to sit on the roof in the cool evening, with the 
great Causewar of Unas at one's batli, and the green valley of 
the Nile stretched at one’s feet. This is Egyptology dc luxe, 
whereas Egyptology in the Delta could l>e tough, uncomfortable, 
but archaeological ly reward ing. 

It all depends on one’s point of view. Is Egyptian archae¬ 
ology a pleasant side Ime to be followed in comfort and at leisure? 
Or is it a serious study, a hard unretnitting pursuit of knowledge? 
Tliose who take the latter view suggest that the Antiquities 
Service might devote more attention to tlic fast-vanishing records 
in the Delta, and, wherever possible, grant concessions to any 
competent European or Atoericaa archaeologists able and willing 
to excavate there. 

In recent years, however, it has become clear that the present 
govenuneut of Egypt b very much alive to its rcsponsibiltties 
as CDSiodians of the world’s greatest "nationaJ park of ancient 
life." Their appeal, through UNESCO, for international help 
in saving the threatened antiquities oF Nubia deserves die fullest 
support, and now that earlier restrictions on foreign archaeologists 
seem about to be lifted, it is hoped tltat a new Golden Age of 
Egyptology may be dawning. It b an exhilarating prospect, a 
large-scale international effort in collaboration with Egyptian 
archaeologbts, to record and. where possible, preserve exbiing 
anuquiite!i, to dig new sites and rendig old ones. 

But if thb u to be adiieved. one Factor seems to me of 
paramount importance. The new Egypt, like all vigorous young 
oountnes, u naturally Uyptnsensittve to any tiling savoring of 
patronage. Jet alone exploitation;, iud the record of the nine* 
teccuh-ceutury European archaeologists in Egypt, though it con¬ 
tains some splendid achtevenicnts. is ceriainly not mlhout btembli. 
If the great new work ts to be carried out Ly sebotars of all coun< 
tries—as it should be—Egypiians must try to forgpt old grievances, 
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howt\’er just, and foreign arettaeologuts permitted to work m 
Egypt must honor the trust placed iti diem. 

Even more importani, in the writer's view, is the spirit in 
which the work is undertaken. If it is carried out in a spirit of 
true scientihc inquiry, a search for knowledge and not merely 
for national or penonal aggrandizement, Egyptian and foreign 
archaeologists, working side by side, may yet reveal wonders 
greater dian any described in this buoL 

That is a matter that must be settled between the Egypto- 
logical world and the government of Egypt. The layman can 
do litde CO assist except in so far as an informed public opinion 
can help indii*iduals ligbung the battle against inertia, prejudice, 
and igporancc. But there is a way in which Egyptologists could 
do much to help their own cause and that is by emerging From 
their studies now and then and talking to or writiitg for tlie 
general public in a language which it can understand. There is 
(and some scholars can conhm] this) a canstderablc and growing 
interest in .^cient Egypt among the lay public. But Egyptology 
and support for Egyptology mean little to laymen, for the simple 
reason that most scholars do not write for them but only for 
their Icltow specialists. This is not true of ceriain branches of 
science, which have had able publicists. It is not even true of 
our older generation of Egyptologists when one considers alt 
that Petrie did to popularize tlic subject ivithout vulgarizing it. 
Surely the writing of an accurate and readable book on a highly 
specialized subject tan be as dtHicuIi (and therefore as worth while) 
as the writing of a technical work? 

Of course, the present crisis in Egyptology is only a rtiTnor 
facet of the general crisis ^cing tnankind. Unless stable conditions 
return to the world, the study of .indent Egypt, like other branches 
of learning, must inevitably suffer. It is pathetic to watch the 
perplex try of Some of die older scholars, brought up in .1 more 
liberal W'orld, w'hose work is liindercrl by a tangle of intematioiial 
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r^btions. After the war, one distingoished Egyptologist whose 
works are in every great library in the world, had to make a 
specbl journey to Brussels to copy extracts from a book publislied 
in Egypt during the war, but tvbicb he could not buy direct From 
Egypt because, at that time, he was not permitted to send oen a 
stnaJl sum of money out of the country. Travel bciug so much 
more expensive, these Egyptologists can no longer meet and 
consult with each other as often as before the war. Few have 
private tneam and university grants do not go as Far as they did. 
Again, the publication oF learned works is hindered by increased 
txsts. ¥et gradually the intemationa] web of learning, broken 
by the war. bas Ixen woven again, and erudite ladies and geneJe^^ 
men in Oxford, Earis, Leipxig. and Oiicago publish the Findings 
of these scholars, advance their theories, or hre learned broad¬ 
sides into iliose of their opponents. 

At the otfier end of die scale boys in their early wens arc 
borrowing Petrie and Breasted From the libraries and writing long 
earnest letters to disiinguished scholars asking, please can they 
become Egyptologists? The lure of Ancient Egypt ts eternal, and 
those who luccumb to it usually do so early in life. Petrie himself 
began to study it when he was thirteen. Sir Abn Gardiner con¬ 
tracted the malady at the age of eles'cn. as did Hoivard Carter. 
We can only hope that tlicte will be opportunities for the Petries. 
Gardiners, and Carters of the future to desxlop their talents in 
a world in which EgyptoU^ is no longer the private pursuit of 
the wealthy, but part of the cultural heritage of all. 

In the future, only governments, siipported by dieir peoples, 
can ptovtde the means through which Egyptological research 
can be carried on, and it will not be easy in this increasingly 
utilitarian age to persuade them of its importance. 

For (he study of /Vneient Egypt no practical value. Ic 
will not earii foreign curreiicy or make us stronger or wealthier. 
But it can give us profound aesthetic pleasure. It can feed our 
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pxHioiis sense of wonder. Above all it can help us to undentand 
oiusclres^ by lifting up the aodcnt civilization o£ the Nile 
Valley from which so much of our western cuktire is derived. 
Perhaps, by showing us the tong road along which we have 
traveled, it may even help us to find our way tnio the Euttite. 
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The Reign of Akhnaten 

WHO HAVE aLKEAW LEARMH SOMETrtlKC Of AKHNAtEN 

and the Atn^rna Pericxl. porticiibrly il they have read otily the 
older ivork^ on ihe subject, may be puzzled by feme of the facu 
given In Chapters Thirteen and Fontteeti. The appendix is 
intended for tiiosc who are particularly interested in this pericxl 
and who would like to examine the anthaeological evidence on 
which my story is based. 

So great was the interest in Akhnaten when Fetrte's excava¬ 
tions brought his name into ptorninence, that this king has been 
mare exhaustively '"written up'* than any other Pharaoh. Un¬ 
fortunately for the earlier writers who based their works on the 
facts as^ilable to them at the dme^ so much has l>een discovered 
about the Heiesy Period during the past thirty years that much 
of the earliest pablishcd matenal on Akhnaten is now cjtiite out 
of date. The most accurate accounts published within coni|»ra- 
tively recent times and available to the general public are Peridle- 
bury's book, Trll £l Am^rna (published by Lm^t Dickson in 
tlie "'Great Cities*" scries); an article by Professor Peet in Mrs, 
Witiifred Brunton's Kings imd Queens of Andeni Egypt; and an 
article by Professor Glanvillc in Great Ones of Ancient Egypig also 
by Winifred Brunton. Even these^ hcrwcveip axe partly out of 
date now, and 1 am again indebted to Professor Fainuan« who 
has carried out the most recent researches into this periock [or 
SupplcTnetitary infonnatton^ 
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Herr then arc the chief points which may have aroused 
coi3imenti 

(i) Age nf the King^ The earlier bonks on Akhnnien siidi as 
those of .Arthur WdgalT and James BaiUe assume that .AkfitEateu 
came to the throne in his early ieens« c^irried through a teligious 
rcvolutton before he was twenty^ and died about the age of thirty, 
Wefgall. [or eicample, states tkit Akhnaten was only twelve or 
thirteen years old on ihc deatli of his father Amenophis 111. It 
is now known that Akhnatert was iwenty-five or twetiLy^six on 
his acce^oUf and that he became coregttit on the thirtieth an- 
nivcrtary of ihe accession of his father, who died about the ninth 
year of the coregency* 

(s) Akhitfiten*! budy. There is no foundation for the belief 
expressed in early works on Akhnaien^ that the body found in 
the io-cullcd Tomb of Queen Tiyi in the Royal Valley at Thebes 
was tliat of Akhnaten. Thi* was questioned as far back as the 
twenues by Professor Sethe, and from both inscrlptionaj evidence 
(Daressy and RngeJbach) and pbysiolugical evidence (Or, Derry) 
it has been established that this body, w'hich is that of i man of not 
more ilian tluriy, cunnol be that of Akbctaien, From certain facial 
siniilariiics to Tutankhamun it «eim likely that it is the body of 
Smenklikare. 

(J) Pitssible politkai origin af Atenbm. Aitliotigh, personallyp 
I amrductant to ascribe % purely polkiea] origin to the Aten faiih^ 
it must be admitted tliai tlie *^poUiicar" school has a strong case. 
For e^Ample* tituier Amenophis 111, Akhnaten’s father, the king 
had temples erected to himseU. Never belore in the hkrory of 
Egypt w“aa ^ temple erected for the worship of a king in qi^rji 
|ifeii7ne^ Yet there are two places in Egypt where oue may 
^cnophis III represented as a god, with his son Akhmuen offer, 
ing to him. As It would have been impolitic to tiitroduce this cub 
immediately in the capital it was hist tried out at Soleh in the 
remote Sudan, and at Sedeinga. When he realked that Amun was 
too well eniretiched iit Thcbei, Akhnaten decided to move to 
Amarna- 
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(4) disgrace. Ejtcav^dom bave ihown that after 

Year Fourcctn of Ahhnateti'i tcign. the ling lived in one part of 
the tnwit wiih SmenkhkaTc and Mentaten, ddest daughter of 
Akhoateu, on a series of monumeRU Nefretiif^ name tm 

been and replaced by that of ^feriiatcn. A» it b known 

that Nefietiti was KtiiJ alive after the death of Akhnaten« dugmee 
U the most likjdy expianatlon. Object! bearing her name and that 
of Ttitankhamun^ daretl Year Fourteen^ have beeis found in 
a building oorth of the Northern Palace- 

(5) Akhfwlen^s marrmge to hit d&jight^. Our knowledge of 
thii comes Crom an inscription discovered at Hexmopoiis iit i93^Sx 
li states: ''The King's dauglncTp whom he lo™^ Ankhsenpaaton 
the younger* born of the King's daughter Ankhien|mion.'^ 
Amcnopbis III also marri^ his daughter^ Sii-Amiin» before 
Akhnatcn moved to Atnama. It b poniblcj, though tinproven^ that 
Smenkhkare and Tutankhaten were the sons of Ametiophli by 
this wife, 

(6) D^ath of Akhiu^lcn und the ofiermeth. Es'tdence for tlie 
belief that AlJinaten may have agreed to an attempt to compTt^ 
mise with Amunim is that: 

(u) after marrying Akhnaten's eldest daugfiter ^teriLaien^ 
Smenkhkare went as ruier to Thebci and reigned m core- 
geOL 

(hj in the third year of his reign Smcnkhkaie was restoring 
some form of Amun worship ai Tliebes (proved by hierattc 
graJhto in the tomb ol Ptr-e at Thebes), 

Yet at this same time Tutankhaten must ha ve been an AtenUtp 
since he was an Atenbi ax his sttcccssJon. Even at fib death alter 
he had dunged bis name to TuiaEikhamtim objects found in hb 
tomb reveal bis int^resi in the Aten icligionu As he was stiU a diild 
at /kntarna and living under Nelretiti's protection^ ihe most rcamn- 
able conclmiofi is that the was also an Atenist and that this was 
the cause of her breach with the king, li must have been a funda^ 
mental issue to have parted two ]>eople whose aficcilon for each 
other was so frequently empliastzed in the eatliin^ tomb reliefs, 
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Fjujmiiut sees the end of the Eighteenth Dfjualy as in iigly 
smiggle between powerful counicn who used ^ic children 
as pawns in their game of power. When TutinkhsiBun died in 
the ninth year of his rcign^ Ayj who had been Akhnaien's principal 
rnintster and friend^ married the heiress Ankiisenpaaton> already 
twice widowedi and m succeeded to the throne ai the age of sixty, 
Tumtikhamun was litiLe more than a boy^ In hii tomb w'as found 
A box with a slifigt some pebbles and one or two slmpEe medianical 
toys. Neither he nor /Vnldiesnamiin ^whosc Last desperate gamble 
we described in Chapter Fourteen) could have been allowed to 
hire Donuzl lives. Ay and Horembab (another of Akhiuien's erst¬ 
while folLowejs) were Bghdng for power* 

I have given these facts so that readers may jiKigc for them¬ 
selves the validity of the latest tiieorics put fortvard in connection 
with the Heresy PeriotL I think they are a useful corrective to 
tile grossly sentimental viewpoint ot some early writers oti Akh- 
naten, but I would hesicaie to accept tljcm as final and definite. 
Hliman motives arc usuaJly mixed, and evm if Aklinaten's revo¬ 
lution did have a political origin ending in a welter of sordid 
intrigue* it rnay have had iu moments of spiritual greatness. 
PersonaNy I believe it did. Wltatcver weaknesses Akhnateti pos' 
scssed, one glance at iiis features reveals that he was no ordinary 
man. And he looks far more like a poet tb^ti a politidan. 

Finally* as a dreadful w^aming to any other amateur EgyptoU 
ogist who is tempLed to sail these perilous seas, here arc some of 
the achola&tic crosscurrents he s^ ill have to encuuiiteT: 

Of Queen riyi. 

*Tiyi was an able wo man. Kings wrote m her un unportant 
matters. Slie knew wdl what was iLappcning in the Emiiire/* 

^Pend/e^ury.) 

'*Ty is one of those characters to whom history hu probably 
done nuire titan jtitUcc. E'or the ^powerful inDuence" she is $aid 
EO have txeiTed over hex htuband there is no evidence * * . save 
die fact that she inserted her name after his on royal fu&uucijons." 

{Pect.} 
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Of Akhnaten* 

t « wm die fim iitiiiviili.ia! in huioryt*” 

(AnmW.) 

^'He is nau as has been claimed, the first: indiirldnal in history*” 
Of ihe Amama Fmod, 

‘^Akhnaieu gave to Egypt the mc*st intemiing period of her 
long hiiiory—almmt the one period of ir io which one can feel 
the throbbing of real life* and he gave to lier In hiinself one of 
the most remarkable figuirs of that or any ocher lime—the king 
who made his faith the ocnire of his life.” (BaiAiV.) 

^To-day the impression that the an and tivtlisation of Amama 
gives us is that of an ephemeral htitierfly age with chat total 
iadL of moTUil standards usuaily associated with happy moroiia.'^ 


Of the Aten* 

» Here is no subtle or oamptlcaied theology hut simply an 
adnmtlon of the physical sun. There is not a wottl of a power in 
or behind the sun.” (ftref.) 

^ . . ir was notthe actual planet which was being worjhtppe4t 
blit the being who manifesis himscll therein*^ (Ermait.) 

Of Aktmalen m a moralist. 

''In an age of superstition and in a lacid where the gro$$est 
polytheism reigired absolutely supreme^ Aklmaton evolved a 

mpoothcistlc religion second only to Christianity p” 

. , So much has been written about Akhnatcn in the charac¬ 
ter of Christ before his time that U must be pointed out that 
Atenism was in ito sense a Way of hJe bm merely an exercise in 
theology," {Pendtebury,) 
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